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Art. I.—1l. Copernicus in Walhalla (Kopernik w Walhaili). 
By Professor Adrian Krzyzanowski. Warsaw. 1843. 


2. Rozprawa o Koperniku (The Life and the Writings of Co- 
pernicus). By John Sniadecki. Warsaw. “ 


Wuerner the object of our contemplation be man or the 
universe—whether human communities, with their varied 
scenes of activity, or the creation around, teeming with life 
and beauty,—we cannot avoid observing, in their individual 
as well as aggregate elements, certain marks typical of change 
and periodicity. Epochs, eras, cycles, are only different 
names for them, and history is nothing but a record of those 

riodical phases in nature, society, and science. In survey- 
ing the whole range of events that thus occur to our mind, 
every thing appease to be subject to change, and every thing 
to be periodical. 

One of these particular segments of the past the Association 
of the Friends of Poland assembled to commemorate on the 30th 
of December last. They were then just at the close of a year, 
and the Earth had but one turn more to complete around its 
axis, when a period of 300 years was to roll down to eternity, 
one signalized by the discovery of a particular system of laws 
governing the universe—laws determining the measurement of 
time and space, two conceptions of the Supreme Intelligence 
the most incomprehensible, without which the existence of 
things could not be comprehended, and which, combined with 
what they lead into, have ever been the purest and sublimest 
objects for man’s speculation. This cycle, above all others, 
stands eminent in the annals of science. Since 1543, three 
centuries have been completed. In that han the renowned 
work on the Revolutions of the Celestial ies (De Reveiu- 
tionibus Orbium Calestium) appeared in print, and in that very 
year, 300 years ago, Copernicus, its immortal author, died. 

At the name of Copernicus, countless associations of ideas 
crowd at once upon our mind. Previous to his epoch, astro- 
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nomy was in its cradle, and in gazing with admiration. on the 
expanse of the heavens, man saw no more than the stars re- 
vahiiee around the earth in a firmament, to which they served 
merely as an ornament. The apparent movements of some 
of them, which in the length of time could not remain un- 
noticed, were a riddle to the ancients, that none of their 
greatest philosophers could solve; and if some writers, as 
Nicetas, Philolaus, and Heraclides, admitted that the earth 
moved, it was only an indefinite and random assertion, unsup- 
ported by any conclusive demonstration ; it could not be made 
available for the advancement of science, and still less for the 
real comprehension of the true system of the universe, and of 
its complicated mechanism. The knowledge of the heavens 

ossessed by Hipparchus consisted in the enumeration of only 
fo22 stars discoverable by the naked eye. What countless 
hosts of them have since been observed! Ptolemy, in the year 
130 of the Christian era, made an attempt to reduce astronomy 
to a system; but in adopting, as he did, the vulgar idea of the 
earth being immoveable in the centre of the universe, and the 
firmament with its sun and other stars and planets moving 
around it in twenty-four hours, his system, far from producing | 
that good, which had it been founded on just views must have 
resulted to the science, only gave additional weight to ancient 
errors. Absurd as the Ptolemean system appears to us, still 
it was popular for many centuries, and recognized as true by 
all nations. To speak against it was considered as equivalent 
to speaking against one’s own senses; and those who dared to 
doubt it, came within the canon assigned to the most danger- 
ous heresiarchs. Still the architecture of the heavens, accord- 
ing to that system, presented itself in a form too gross and 
palpable, and too discordant with the order and harmony 
universally prevalent in nature, for its-defects to escape entirely 
the penetration of many reflecting minds. On its being ex- 
plained to Alphonsus x. king of Castile, by the Jewish and 
Arabian sages, by whom he, as a lover of science, was sur- 
rounded, struck with its incongruity, he exclaimed, what no 
man, who had not a crown upon his head, could have pro- 
nounced with impunity, ‘‘ that had he been in the council at 
the creation, the edifice of the universe would have been more 
perfectly constructed.” The only concession antiquity made 
im this system was as regards the small planets nearest the 
Sun, Mercury and Venus, which Martianus Capella held to 
move around him. The celebrated astronomer, Purbach, and 
his still more celebrated pupil, Regiomontanus, conceded this 
with respect to some other planets, but they obstinately main- 
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tained the immoveability of the Earth. Since the creation, 
therefore, the law of the heavens, the sublimest work of that 
creation, continued to be misinterpreted by mankind, until 
Copernicus appeared. To his lot it fell to emancipate the 
human mind from both the empire of the senses and the tram- 
mels of revered authority ; he it was who rent the impenetrable 
veil from the mysteries of nature, and for ever secured to 
Intellect a sway in her temple. It was not, however, until he 
had thoroughly investigated the opinions of antiquity, until he 
had shown them to be entirely untenable and useless, that he 
ventured to replace them by his celebrated ‘‘ Hypotheses,”— 
for under that unostentatious name they were ushered into the 
world,—though, even at present, who can deny them the force 
of axioms? By him the Earth became dispossessed from the 
station it had so long usurped, and the Sun was enthroned in 
the centre: the Earth, the planets, with their satellites, were 
made to revolve periodically around the Sun,* while they 
were at the same time performing their own particular orbits 
and rotations. Such is the principle of the Copernican doc- 
trine ; and simple as it is, it abounds, as every true system does, 
in a variety of important and useful deductions. By it the 
lunar changes, the equinoxes, our seasons and differences of 
climates, are explained, and can easily be accounted for. By 
it geography was not only improved, but it became a science, 
and navigation established on a more scientific basis. No- 
where, however, was the superiority of the Copernican system 
more visible than in astronomy, its legitimate province. 
Through it, a secure basis was afforded to the labours of 
astronomers who succeeded the discoverer: for, by securing to 
them the Archimedean oi ora their progress became certain. 
It would be too vast a task to recount those successes in all 
their ramifications. Suffice it only to say, that, in the vast 
number of new observations and discoveries in astronomy 
that were made after him, there is hardly any which might not 
be referred to or derived from the principle laid down by 
Copernicus,—none at least could be obtained in contradiction 
to it. Since the year 1543 to this day, the Copernican sys- 
tem has been universally acknowledged to be the established 
law in astronomy; and for 300 years it has served as the in- 
strument by which modern astronomy has continually extended 
the field of its vast discoveries. Its principle, and admirable 


method, being followed up by such great votaries of science as 


* The periods of those revolutions were fixed as follow :—87 days for Mercury, 
227 days for Venus, 365 days for the Earth, 1 year and 321 days for Mars, 11 years 
for Jupiter, and 29 years for Saturn. 3 
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Galileo, Kepler, Descartes, Newton, the-two Herschels, Airy, 
Struve, Laplace, Arago, astronomy became what it now really 
is, not only an interesting but an exact science. 

It will be unnecessary to expatiate on the Copernican system 
itself, since it is universally received as a portion of elementary 
education, is propounded as the great basis of all physical as- 
tronomy at colleges and schools, and discussed with ability at 
most Mechanics’ Institutes. But while we can thus dispense 
with the scientific portion of our subject, we cannot do so with 
the historical. This is least known, and even scholars are 
found unacquainted with it. It is on this portion, which con- 
cerns the person and biography of Copernicus, that we propose 
to dwell at the present moment. 

But at the very outset, we may be asked the reason, why the 
commemoration of such a memorable epoch as the tricennial 
anniversary of the Copernican system should have been under- 
taken by the Polish Literary Association? Why has it been cele- 
brated by that society, and not rather by some of the scientific 
societies either in this country or on the Continent? Assuredly, 
an homage to an universal genius like Copernicus, who ex- 
tended his enlightening influence over all nations and centuries, 
would not, we confess, have been misplaced anywhere—and 
we are rather astonished at the omission in other quarters. 
The reason why the Polish Association has not omitted to pay 
him this tribute is, that the great astronomer, Copernicus, was 
a Pole, and therefore the celebration of so memorable an epoch 
was a home question of Poland. 

In designating this anniversary as a “‘ home question of Po- 
land,” we are not ignorant of Copernicus being sometimes 
ranked among German philosophers. That mistaken notion, 
or rather preposterous dates. is of modern date, and is unau- 
thenticated by the history of that age in which the astronomer 
lived. Nor is it supported by any of his biographers, ancient 
or modern. Not one word is said by any one of them inti- 
mating that he was a German: neither by Rheticus, who was 
his contemporary and pupil;* nor by Gassendi, the writer of 
his life, as well as that of Tycho Brahe;+ nor by Nicholas 
Miller, the editor of his astronomical work at Amsterdam ; 

nor by any one of the Polish historians and biographers, 
as Starowolski, Radyminski, Swiatkowski, David Braun, 
who having lived nearer the age of Copernicus, might 


an Revolutionum, &c. Nic. Copernici ad Io. Schonerum. Gedani. 
. Ato. 

t Tychonis Brahei Vita, authore Petro Gassendo. Accessit Nicolai Copernici, 
Geo. Peurbachii, et Jo. Regiomontani Vita. Hagae. 1655. 4to. 
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have known more about him. They merely said that Coper- 
nicus was a native of Thorn (Thorunensis, Torunaeus); and 
scarcely needed to say more, since all Europe knew that, ac- 
cording to the geography of that age, Thorn was a town situ- 
ated in Poland. Among more recent biographers are Solty- 
kowicz,* and John Sniadecki, and both describe our astro- 
nomer as a Pole. To the latter we are indebted for a most 
accurate account of his life, written with critical acumen, and 
also accompanied by a profound analysis of his great work De 
Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium.;+ And as that book has 
been translated into English and all the principal languages 
of Europe,t it is rather surprising that it should not have 
removed the erroneous impression respecting the country of 
Copernicus, and that he should be still spoken of as a German. 
How far history has, in this respect, been disregarded, may be 
seen from the fact, that in 1819, when medals of eminent men 
of all nations were published at Paris, that of Copernicus re- 
presented him as a Germa ;§ and that, but two years ago, 
the astronomer had a niche of honour (Ehrenplatz) granted to 
him by the Bavarians in Walhalla, their Teutonic Pantheon, 
among the great men of their own race, “‘ Walhalla’s Associates” 
(Walhalla’s Genossen).|| Madame de Stael, in her work on 
Germany (7 Allemagne), designated him likewise as a German ; 
it is difficult to say upon what authority; but that popular 
book may have much contributed to propagate this erroneous 
notion of him. We see recent English writers occasionally 
fall into the same error; and but one year ago an Historical 
Atlas, for the use of schools, was printed with it. It is diffi- 
cult, and even useless, to trace the origin of that error in his- 
tory; and various literary dictionaries, which are commonly 
employed as books of reference, not being free from it, it must 
have crept in from some foreign work, especially German pub- 


* An Account of the University of Cracow, (O Stanie Akademii Krakowskiey,) 
from its foundation, in 1347, to the present time, by Joseph Soltykowicz. Cracow. 
1810. 

+ A Dissertation on Copernicus, (Rozprawa o Koperniku). Warsaw. 1802. 

t The following are the translations of Sniadecki’s book: English, by Brenan ; 
French, by Tengoborski; Italian, by Zaydler ; German, by Ideler and Westphal ; 
Russian, by Anastazewicz. 

§ A patriotic Pole, Adrian Krzyzanowski, caused the Parisian medal to be re- 
struck with a true legend restoring Copernicus to Poland. : 

| This absurd act was done in opposition to the better authorities of their own 
national historians, and among others against one of M. Wachler, who distinctly 
says: ‘ Von den andern Nationen ist die Polnische mit vollem Rechte stolz auf 
ihren Nicolaus Copernicus aus Thorn, Schiiler des Albert Brudzewski aus Cracow.” 
—Handbuch Geschichte der Literatur. Leipsic. 1824. Vol. IV. p. 207. How 
little Copernicus was entitled, from his birth, to become an associate in the heathen 
Walhalla, has been exposed by Adrian Krzyzanowski in his ‘‘Kopernik w Wal- 
halli,” printed in. 1843 at Warsaw. 
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lications of that species, written from mercenary views, or from 
hostile motives to Poland. There are innumerable instances of 
such perversion of the history of that country, from no other 
than such ignoble motives. We sometimes find Copernicus 
called a Prussian. He is thus designated by Montuela, who, 
however, cites Maestlin as his authority, in his Histoire des 
Mathématiques, (Vol. I. p. 626,) and also by others; but who- 
ever is conversant with history, will not take Prussia, especially 
Old or Proper Prussia, at the time when Montuela wrote, and at 
the age when Copernicus was born, for Germany. Yet from 
that erroneous supposition of Prussia being synonymous with 
Germany, it is not unlikely most of the blunders may have arisen. 
Prussia—that is, the present kingdom of Prussia—may be Ger- 
man now, but it was not in the least so in the time of Copernicus. 
Prussia was then like Lithuania, Polish,—continued for cen- 
turies like the latter united with Poland,—and Prussians were 
Poles, not vice versa. Copernicus was designated a Pole, for the 
same reason as the Lithuanians and“Podolians. They, therefore, 
who call him a German, little dream that Copernicus is no more 
a German than either Newton or Shakspeare ; that, indeed, 
these might be more properly claimed by the Germans, on ac- 
count of their apparently Saxon names, than Copernicus, whose 
very name cannot afford them that advantage, it being genuine 
Slavonic. ‘To show that Copernicus was truly a Pole, we have 
only to ask, who were his parents ?—what was the place of his 
birth ?—of his education ?—what was his station in society ?— 
and what were his private connections? An answer to these 
and similar queries, will more than enough decide the question 
as to which nation has a legitimate claim on him. 

Nicholas Copernicus was born at Torun, (Germanicé, Thorn,) 
in the year 1473, under the reign of Casimir IV., king of Po- 
land, on Friday, the 19th of February, at 4 o’clock and 48 
minutes, P.M. The house in which he was born is still stand- 
ing ; it was his mother’s dowry. His father was not a native 
of Thorn, but arrived in that town in 1462, as a citizen of 
Cracow (civis Cracoviensis).* Three years after his arrival 
in Thorn, he was elected a member of the council of that 
town, and died in 1483. The ancestors of Copernicus seem to 
have settled in Poland from Bohemia: in 1396, we find one of 
them, Nicholas, his grandfather, admitted to the citizenship of 
Cracow.+ The Christian name both of his father and his grand- 


* Zernecke’s Thornische Chronica. Berlin. 1727. 
+ Among the Town Council Records, Acta Consularia Cracoviensia, going as far 
back as the year 1392, on the roll of persons admitted to citizenship in 1396, his 
grandfather’s name is found written ‘‘ Koppirnig,” and it was witnessed by a 
‘* Dambrawa,”’ an older citizen of the Polish capital, a Bohemian. 
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father was like his own, Nicholas. His mother Barbara, born at 
Thorn, was on her father’s side a Weisselrod or Watzelrod, and 
on her mother’s side a Modlibog; both families mentioned by 
Niesiecki and Centner, as belonging to the nobility of Poland. 
Her brother Lucas Weisselrod, maternal uncle to Copernicus, 
was a bishop of Warmia. Neither Copernicus’s paternal 
name, nor the two names on his mother’s side, contain any- 
thing foreign; all three are, as to their root and composition, 
Slavonic : Kopernik,* according to the Bohemian and Polish 
idiom ;—Weisselrod+ and Modlibog,{ according to the Polish, 
Cassubian, or the Wendish, which are spoken all over Eastern 
Prussia and Pomerania. On the mere perusal of those patro- 
nymics, nobody conversant with the Slavonic idioms can for a 
moment doubt, that Copernicus belonged to the Slavonian 
race. Besides, Thorn, his native town, was situated in Regal, 
that is, Polish Prussia, which, at the birth of Copernicus, 
formed an integral part of the kingdom of Poland, and con- 
tinued to belong to it until the first dismemberment of that 
country, in 1772, when it became incorporated with the pre- 
sent kingdom of Prussia. All the population around Thorn is 
Polish, not German, though the latter may have of late in- 
creased, especially in town. Previous to the treaty with the 
Teutonic Doder, in 1466, the whole district, where Thorn is 
situated, was considered as belonging to the Palatinate of 
Masovia.§ Hence Italian authors, in writing of Thorn as 
the birthplace of Copernicus, call it still Citta di Masovia. 
The education of Copernicus commenced at Thorn, in the 
school of that town, where he studied the rudiments of Greek 
and Latin. To complete his studies, he was, in 1491, sent to 
the University of Cracow, and his name is entered in the 
Album, by his own and his father’s Christian name, viz. 


“* Nicolaus Nicolai de Torunia,” 


as was customary in that university for the natives of Prussia 
and Lithuania. Foreign pupils only used to be distinguished 
by the name of the country or nation to which they belonged. 
During three years, he continued at Cracow occupied with the 


* Koppirning, Polonized Kopernik,—in Bohemian and Polish, is derived from 
Kopr or Koper, a well known plant, called feniculum, fennel flower, Nigella Lin. 
—Similarly, Polish Koprownik, Seseli Lin., German Baerwurtz ; Copernicus is the 
astronomer’s Latinized name, from Kopernik, the composition of which becomes 
evident from the herb Koper, and the termination nik, common to many Polish 
patronymics. ? : 

+ Weisselrod, composed of Weissel (Vistula), Polish Wisla, German Weichsel— 
the Polish rod, Latin genus, gens. 

t Modlibog : literally, ‘‘ Pray God,’’ in Polish. 

§ I. Leo’s Historia Prussie. 1726. 
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study of the classics, and in addition to these pursuits he 
directed his attention to medicine and philosophy. Albert 
Brudzewski was at that time the most eminent professor of 
the university. Copernicus attended his public lectures, and 
also had the benefit of his ap instruction. Under his 
guidance, he became thoroughly initiated in astronomy, and 
particularly in the use of the astrolabium. [In fact, that dis- 
tinguished teacher, whose premature loss Poland had in 1495 
to deplore at Wilna, where he was appointed tutor to Prince 
Alexander, afterwards king of Poland, laid the foundation to 
Copernicus’s future eminence and glory. Some biographers 
make Copernicus a disciple of Regiomontanus, whose renown, 
in the 15th century, stood in its zenith throughout Europe ; 
and even the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” (Vol. VII. p. 308) 
honours him with that astronomer’s “ friendship at Rome ;” 
but the latter died in 1476, at that capital, when Copernicus 
was but three years old.* 

Of his fellow students at Cracow, and afterwards competitors 
for the same honours in learning, mentioned by his biographers, 
were Jacobus of Kobylin, author of the “ Declaratio Astro- 
labii,” Nicholas Szadek, Martin of Olkusz, and Wapowski, 
distinguished both as an historian and mathematician. With 
these Copernicus, during the whole of his life, carried on a 
correspondence on the most difficult points in astronomy, and 
especially on the eclipses. A large collection of letters relating 
to that mutual exchange of ideas was in the possession of 
Broscius, a mathematician of Cracow, in the 17th century. 
One of those letters, ‘‘ De Motu Octavae Sphaerae,” addressed 
to Wapowski, is recorded to have been exceedingly important, 
and Gassendi regretted that it was not published.+ Broscius 


* This gross anachronism seems to have chiefly originated in Starovolsius mis- 
taking Regius Mons (Kénigsberg), a town of Franconia, near which John Miiller 
was born, and from which he obtained the surname of Regiomontanus, for Regio- 
montum (K@6nigsberg), the capital of Prussia. Misled by that historian’s authority, 
several writers have falsely represented John Miiller Regiomontanus as a native of 
Kénigsberg in Prussia. Nay, Copernicus himself is sent, by some, to Kinigsberg 
to complete his studies, although at the time when the latter was terminating his 
career of European glory, that city had to boast of no higher college than a gym- 
nasium, then just erected by Albert, duke of Prussia; and its university, founded 
by the same duke in 1544, (one year after our astronomer’s death,) was con- 
firmed by Sigismund I., king of Poland, then Suzerain of Ducal Prussia, ‘‘ Ad 
profligandam impietatem et barbariem,”’ as it is expressed in the royal decree con- 
firming the statutes of that university. To such a degree Prussia appears to have 
been barbarized by her Teutonic rulers. With the introduction of schools, a period 
of improvement commenced : but even in this respect, the Regal (Poli-h) Prussia 
had a start before the Ducal Prussia. Elbing, according to Pisanski, had a high 
school in 1300 ; Thorn, in 1350; Culm (Chelm), in 1405; Dantsic, in 1416. From 
want of a university in both Prussias, the youth of those provinces used to be sent 


to Cracow for education—and Copernicus was one of that number. 
t Gassendi, Vita Copernici, p. 322. 
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likewise possessed portraits of Copernicus and his father, 
painted by the astronomer himself, which he deposited in the 
library of the university of Cracow. Both are preserved to 
the present day.* Such facts as these are an additional proof 
of Copernicus having been not only by his birth, but also by 
his education, a Pole. He began and completed his studies at 
the Polish seminaries of learning, had no other teachers but 
Poles, and his fellow students and friends of his youth were 
no others than his own countrymen. According to MSS. re- 
cords of the —— bursary at Cracow, he used to be called 
by the pupils of Hungary “a Masovian,” suitable to the ancient 
geographical arrangement, by which Thorn was counted not to 
Prussia but to Masovia.+ 

Having in his country acquired a permanent taste for study, 
with the view of improvement, Copernicus felt anxious to 
see the principal seats of learning abroad. He returned from 
Cracow to his native town, and left Poland in 1495, while 
yet twenty-three years old, for Italy—the academies of which 
country used at that period to be frequented by the youth 
of all nations, and among others by the Polish. Adorned 
with all scholastic learning, he set out not unprepared for this 
journey. He, besides, devoted himself to the study of per- 
spective and to painting, with the view of being enabled to 
take sketches of every thing that should occur worthy of no- 
tice during his travels. Arrived in Italy, he stopped awhile at 
Padua, where he continued his studies of medicine and phi- 
losophy, for which the university of that town was celebrated. 
It was customary at the universities of that period to enter the 
names of their pupils into the Album according to the nations 
to which they belonged ; the same practice was observed with 
his name, and Copernicus is found inscribed in the Album, 
among the Poles.t He appears to have stayed there four years 
before he completed his studies, and in 1499 graduated Doctor 
both of Philosophy and Medicine. According to the usage 
of that day, the ceremony took place at the cathedral of that 


city. 
_ Padua, Copernicus used to make occasional excursions 


* Soltykowicz’s Account of the University of Cracow, p. 109. 

t Adrian Krzyzanowski, in his ‘‘ Kopernik w Walhalli.’’ 

+ In the History of the University of Padua, entitled Historia Gymnasii Pata- 
vini, Venetiis, 1726, felio, vol. II. p. 195, Nicholas Commonus Papadopoli, its 
author, says of Copernicus as follows: ‘‘ That Nicholas Copernicus had attended in 
Padua the courses of lectures on peripatetic philosophy, and on medicine, is ma- 
nifest from the album of the university, (patet ea Polonorum albis,) attesting him 
to have also been the pupil of Nicholas Passaro and Nicholas Vernia Teatinus. 
According to the records of the medical faculty, the latter was officiating on the 
ar when the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Medicine was conferred 
on him.’ 
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to Bononia for the purpose of communicating with Dominicus 
de Ferrara on his once favourite study, astronomy. At those 
interviews with the celebrated mathematician, he appeared 
not, according to the testimony of Rheticus, in the character 
of a pupil, but in that of an assistant and a witness of his 
labours.* The Italian universities of that period, however 
celebrated for classical learning, history, philosophy and me- 
dicine, do not seem to have maintained an equal reputation 
in mathematics; and, therefore, Copernicus, a pupil of such 
an accomplished mathematician as Albert Brudzewski, whose 
writings were printed for the use of the Italian ecolleges,+ had 
no abundant harvest to reap abroad. Purbach and his pupil 
Regiomontanus were dead, and they were Germans: with the 
exception of Dominicus de Ferrara, Italy could boast of no pro- 
fessors capable of extending his views on astronomical topics. 
From the congeniality of their common studies, an intimacy had 
soon sprung up between Copernicus and that celebrated Italian, 
which continued till the death of the latter. So high an 
opinion did Dominicus de Ferrara entertain of the superior 
acquirements of his Polish friend, that he recommended him 
to the chair of mathematics, vacated by himself at Rome. 
Copernicus is recorded to have entered in 1500 upon that new 
office with general applause (magno applausu), as fame had 
preceded him to Rome. The public voice had proclaimed him 
to be not inferior to Regiomontanus himself. He lectured at 
Rome to a crowded audience of scholars, of eminent men, and 
of artists. The fact of Copernicus having creditably occupied 
that chair is mentioned by Tiraboschi in his Storia della Lit- 
teratura Italiana. He did not, however, fill it for many years, 
but from some dissatisfaction with the wretched government 
of Pope Alexander VI., or from having given offence by the 
novelty of his doctrine, he returned to Cracow in 1502. 

Here he seems to have purposed either permanently to settle 
as a teacher at the Alma Mater of Poland, of which he had 
been a pupil, or in independent seclusion to mature ‘the plan 


* “ Rheticus memorize mandavit Copernicum non tam discipulum quam adjutorem 
et testem doctissimi viri fuisse.”’—Gassendi, Vita Copernici, p. 293. 
T The book here referred to, and to which Joh. Otto Germana de Vale Vracense, 
its editor, assigned a superiority over all others of the kind at that time in Italy, is : 
Commentaria utilissima in theoricis planetarum &c. pro introductione juniorum. 
Mediolani, 1495. Professor Adrian Krzyzanowski, who had an opportunity of com- 
paring the printed copy with Brudzewski’s MS., found them only slightly differ in 
their titles, that of the MS. being ‘‘ Commentariolum supra theoricas novas Georgii 
Purbach in studio generali Cracoviensi, per Magistrum Albertum de Brudzewo 
diligenter corrogatum.”’ 

{ “ Professor mathematum in magna scholasticorum frequentia, et corona mag- 
norum virorum et artificum in hoc genere docuit.”"—Rhetici Narratio Prima. 
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of his great work ; and thus to swell the bright galaxy of those 
names which under the auspicious reign of Sigismund I. had 
commenced the golden era of Polish literature. Eight years 
he resided at Cracow. Konarski and Zaremba of Bidgosc, 
two high dignitaries of the church, are named by historians 
as particular friends both to himself and to his family: so are 
also two citizen families, the Cromers and the Brezas, the de- 
scendants of whom are still extant in Poland, and numbered 
among the nobility.* It is not unlikely he would have longer 
continued at Cracow, amidst an attractive circie of his ac- 
quaintances, old friends, school-fellows, of whom many had 
been raised to the first offices in the kingdom, had he not 
received, in 1510, a call from the bishop of Warmia, his ma- 
ternal uncle, to Frauenburg, with the certain prospect of a 
eanonry. In consequence, Copernicus entere holy orders, 
and was consecrated at Cracow a priest. Created canon in his 
uncle’s diocese, from his modest unambitious character and 
love of retirement he never rose higher in the church. After 
the death of Bishop Maurice, in 1537, he was indeed one of 
the four candidates nominated for the bishoprick; but the 
choice fell upon Dantiscus.+ Not unlike his life, all his ho- 
nours, with the exception of the literary, were confined within 
the limits of Poland. 

We now touch upon another phase of Copernicus’s life, in 
which he is to be considered as one of the dignitaries of the 
church, and as a citizen of the state. In both characters, we 
find his superior powers put into requisition, and in both with 
equal credit to him. The bishoprick of Warmia was terri- 
torially subject only to the bishop who had two-thirds of it, 
and to the chapter which possessed one-third, free from the 
jurisdiction of the king’s officers, having never been subject 
to the Teutonic Order. The bishop was chosen by the king of 
Poland out of the four canons of the chapter, and onan by 


the pope. The provost was chosen by the king. The town of 
Frauenburg itself was governed, like Elbing and Braunsberg, 
by the municipal law of Lubeck, while the rest of the Prussian 
towns were regulated by the Jus Culmense. In the absence of 
his uncle, who from his senatorial duties was compelled to be 
much about the court of the king of Poland, the burden of 


* Adrian Krzyzanowski’s ‘‘ Kopernik w Walhalli.”” 

+ Dantiscus (John Flachsbinder) called so from Dantzic, where he was born in 
1484. He received his education at Cracow, graduated there Doctor, and was 
created Professor of Poetry at the Jagellonian University. Before he became bishop 
of Warmia, he was secretary to King Sigismund I. and sent by that king on several 
embassies, and to England. He died in 1548, at Frauenburg. 
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domestic affairs of the bishoprick used to devolve upon Co- 
pernicus, to the great detriment of his literary pursuits,—a cir- 
cumstance of which he often in his letters complained. But 
his fitness for managing the administrative department of the 
Chapter was such that his services could not be dispensed with; 
and he soon was appointed a general administrator of all the 
domains of the bishoprick, which he had not only to super- 
intend, but also to defend from the rapacity of the Teutonic 
knights. It appears that the Teutonic knights, whose yoke 
the Prussian people had shaken off, and which order became 
feudatory to the kings of Poland, had made some encroach- 
ments upon the domains of the bishoprick. Through the 
influence of his uncle at the court, a portion of them had been 
restored to the church—an act for which he and his uncle had 
been libelled by the German knights in an infamous pamphlet 
at the diet of Posnania.* Copernicus ardently endeavoured to 
regain the remainder, and he did not rest until he obtained a 
royal decree by which the usurped estates were to return to 
the church. Bitter was the hatred of the knights against him. 
Bribes and threats were in turn employed, but he was un- 
shaken. Having exhausted these, they made him suffer the 
fate which Socrates had experienced at the hand of Aristo- 
phanes—caused him to figure as a dramatis persona in a 
comedy on the stage at Elbing, exposing him along with his 
theory of the Earth’s motion round the Sun to the hootings and 
the hisses of the mob.+ They thus left posterity in a dilemma 
as to what was most pitiable, their malice or their ignorance. 
In reference to this, one of his biographers concludes by ap- 
plying to Copernicus what has pointedly been said of another 
on a similar occasion : ‘*‘ Nunquam volui populo placere, nam 
que ego scio, non probat populus ; que probat populus, ego 
nescio.” 

To understand the degree of hatred which prevailed 
throughout Prussia against the Teutonic Order, and in which 
of course Copernicus must have participated, it is necessary 
only to glance at the relations in which that order stood to 


* “Non possedit initio pacifice Canonicatum, ut non semel conquestus est literis 
conscriptis ad avunculum in aula presertim morantem, ut publice rei causam 
tueretur adversus Cruciferos Teutonicosve Equites, qui id circo illi infe@si per 
Posniensia Comitia libello famoso ipsum impetierunt.’’—Gassendi, Vita Coper- 
nici, p. 294. 

t ‘‘ Cum generose minas, technasque ceteras istorum pro nihilo habuerit, tum ad 
eam maxime non attendit, quad ii suscitarunt Ludi-Magistrum Elbingensem, qui 
exhibita publice Comeedia, illum, ut Aristophanes olim Socratem traduxerat, ac 
omnibus jocis et scommatibus ob illam de Motu Terre opinionem, faceret multitu- 
dini exsibilandum.’’—Gassendi, Vita Copernici, p. 323. 
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the Prussian people. Invited in 1225 by Conrad, duke of 
Masovia, to convert them to Christianity, and being for that 
purpose endowed by that duke with the territory of Culm, on 
condition that what was won in Prussia should be divided 
equally with the duke, they not only disregarded this stipu- 
lation, but after two centuries of oppression, cruelty, and 
most profligate use of power, goaded the people to an open 
revolt, and to invoke the protection of Casimir IV. king of 
Poland, against those aliens in manners and in language.* Of 
the towns, Thorn, the native place of Copernicus, was the 
first to raise the standard of insurrection. It was within its 
walls that, on the 14th of February, in 1454, the states of 
Prussia met for the purpose of shaking off the foreign yoke 
of the Teutonic knights, and with the intent of being incorpo- 
rated with the kingdom of Poland: and it is also at Thorn 
that in 1466 a peace was concluded, by which, and of the free 
accord of the Rinssien people, the western part of Prussia, 
together with Pomerania and Warmia, became, under the 
name of Regal Prussia, for ever united with Poland ; while the 
eastern portion of it, under the name of Ducal Prussia, was 
granted to the Grand Master of the Order, to be held by him 
as feudatory to that kingdom ; and which portion he and his 
successors were to govern, not arbitrarily, but upon condi- 
tions agreed upon.t Hence it is obvious that the Prussians 
loathed the Teutonic knights: and if Copernicus hated them, 
his hatred seems to have been hereditary. From the impor- 
tant position he then occupied in the country, he felt anxious 
by every means to remedy the evils foreign oppression had 
done to it; and though a lover of retirement, he shrunk from 
no trouble where he could show his sense of true patriotism 
and philanthropy. Brought up at the Jagellonian university, 
he could not be unaware that Poland stood on the outpost of 
European civilization and social improvement—that from the 
wisdom of her laws, and the mildness of her sway, surrounding 
nations, as if by some power of attraction, were made to gra- 


* Prussia Proper is far from being a German country. In the eastern portion 
of it the population is Lithuanian; in the southern and Pomerania, it is Polish or 
Cassubian ; and only along the coast of the Baltic, and principally in towns, it is 
German. The latter was not aboriginal, but settled there chiefly with the view of 
commerce; and the agricultural portion of it came at the period of the Teutonic 
Order, to fill up the vacant districts of the Heathen Pruteni, exterminated by 
their sword. 

+ Those stipulations continued for a long time to be the ‘‘ Magna Charta”’ of 
Prussia, and Europe has heard them, on the accession of the now reigning king of 
Prussia to the throne, appealed to by the states of Prussia as a foundation of a 
representative government, which Prussians are now so earnestly struggling for. 
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vitate towards Poland, and she needed no sword to have her 
limits extended,—and that, from her geographical position, it 
was the interest of Prussia to be one with Poland,—he could 
not, therefore, but hail that union which was consolidating 
for the welfare of the country. Actuated by this feeling, as it 
seems, we see him appear on the stage of political life. We 
see him in 1521] a nuncio to the diet at Grudzionz (Graudentz), 
to which he was unanimously elected by the chapter. At that 
diet, among other matters of state, the amelioration of the 
money currency was debated upon,—the money of Prussia 
having been much debased under the government of the 
Teutonic knights; and Copernicus was appointed to be one of 
the committee for that purpose, composed of Polish and Prus- 
sian senators. The subject was encompassed with too many diffi- 
culties to be brought toa final issue at that diet, and principally 
because it interfered with the privileges Dantzic, Elbing, and 
some other Prussian towns had of issuing their own money. 
Copernicus, however, left a document of his labour in tables 
(Abacus), in which he valued the different species of coins 
current in Poland, Prussia, Lithuania, and showed the mode 
of reducing the currency to a common and uniform standard, 
for all the provinces of that kingdom.* 

From what we have thus said of Copernicus, in his private 
and public career, it becomes evident that he was not only an 
accomplished scholar, but also a consummate man of business ; 
that throughout his life he acted as a consistent Polish 
patriot, unflinching in his opposition to the Teutonic knights, 
whom he considered, even ies the dissolution of that Order, 
as a — body, to be not less foes to Poland than aliens to 
the Prussian people; and that, on that very account, with all 
ee and sympathies, he sided with Poland. 

opernicus is associated with Poland no less by his Euro- 
pean or rather universal fame, than by birth, education, and 
position in society. At the time when the great question 
of the reform of the calendar was agitated at Rome, and 
several councils of the church had their attention engrossed by 
the importance of it; and when at last a special congregation 
was appointed for that purpose, with Bishop Paul of Middel- 
burg at its head, the latter addressed Copernicus in a letter, 
inviting him to co-operate towards the accomplishment of that 
scheme. The astronomer did not neglect the invitation; and 
having already bestowed some attention on the subject when 


_* Itisa remarkable circumstance that Newton and Copernicus should have been 
similarly occupied with the mints of their respective countries. —Ep1TorR. 
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it was first mooted by the Pope Leo X., he resumed his labour. 
He assigned as a reason for the failure of all previous at- 
tempts at reform, ‘‘ the inadequacy of positive knowledge pos- 
sessed by the then astronomers, as regards the length of years 
and months on the one hand, and the relative movements of the 
sun and the moon on the other; and that to these he had ever 
since directed his attention.* He intended to produce some- 
thing more matured, as Gassendi writes ; and that at that time 
he was fit for the task. The treatise he wrote on the subject 
has not been printed, still it is undeniable that it has not been 
left unemployed by the congregation of the Gregorian Calen- 
dar, especially in fixing the exact length of the year.+ 

The university of Cracow was celebrated for its Ephemerides, 
a species of astronomical journals in which the orbits and the 
position of planets were accurately determined for every day 
in the year. Their collection, which to this day is continued, 
goes as far back as the year 1428,} and it might at that age 
have much facilitated the writing on calendars as well as writing 
calendars themselves ; and apart from Copernicus, other Cra- 
covian academicians, and among them Martin of Olkusz,§ 
Adam Swiniarski,|| and Slowacki4|, had contributed their labours 
towards the reform of the calendar. In fact, Ephemerides 


* “Sub Leone X. vertebatur questio de Calendario ecclesiastico, que tum inde- 
cisa hanc solummodo ob causam mansit, quod annorum et mensium magnitudines, 
atque solis et lune motus nondum satis dimensi haberentur. Ex quo equidem 
tempore his accuratius observandis animum intendi.’’—Copernici, de Revolutionibus 
Orbium Celestium—Preafacio ad Paulum III. 

+ In a work on the Calendar, by Clavius, who: was one of that learned body, a 
whole chapter is found, bearing the title ‘‘ De Periodo anomaliz equinoctiorum, 
et ingequalitatis annorum ex Nicolai Copernici doctrina.’”’” In praise of him, the 
following words are added by that astronomer :—‘‘ Unus post hominum memo- 
riam, Nic. Copernicus, egregius nostre statis mathematicus, conferendo diligen- 
tissime suas observationes cum observationibus Hipparchi, Ptolomei, Albategnii, 
Alphonsinorum, ausus est, solertia sane incredibili, adhibitis novis hypothesibus, 
incrementum hoc et decrementum anni solaris demonstrare, et anni inzequalitatem 
ad certam, definitamque normam redigere, invenitque per calculam ex suis hypo- 
thesibus depromptum, annum solarem, cum ad maximam magnitudinem excrevit, 
paulo esse majorem eo, quem Ptolomeus comperit, dierum nimirum 365, horar. 5, 
minut. 55, secund. 57, tert. 40. Cum vero maxime decreverit, paulo minorem esse 
eo, quem Albategnius reperit, hoc est, dierum 365, minut. 4, secund. 55, tert. 7, 
ita ut, magnitudo anni Alphonsini media propemodum sit inter maximam et 
minimam magnitudinem.’’ —Gassendi, Vita Copernici, p. 309. die 

¢ An astronomical treasure of which hardly any of the European Universities 
can boast, the ‘‘ Ephemerides Astronomice ”” of Regiomontanus alone being from 
1475 to 1506.—Conversations-Lexicon. See Regiomontanus. a 

§ Nova Calendarii Romani Reformatio, presented to the Lateran Council in 
1515, for which thanks were returned by Leo X. to the University of Cracow. 

|| Theoria Calendarii. See Starvolsius in Hecat. N. xxvi. Py 

{ Schreibkalender aufs 1583 Jahr, durch P. Slovacium, der l6b]. Universitat zu 
Cracow Astrologum. Breslau. 1582. 
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were but Calendars, only under a different name. Since that 
period, as it seems, a custom had obtained, which made it in- 
cumbent on the candidates for the chair of mathematics at 
Cracow to add to their other qualifications an almanac written 
by themselves ; and also, on the professors of that chair, to 
present on their part an almanac to the Senatus Academicus for 
each ensuing new year. These annual productions, derived 
from such a source, could not but be upon an average superior 
to the ordinary run of them elsewhere. Hence almanacs of 
Cracow enjoyed a considerable reputation, and even were 
sought after by the neighbouring states of Silesia, Bohemia, 
and Hungary. Written by mathematicians who would not 
admit anything as truth which could not stand the test of 
mathematical demonstration, these almanacs were not dis- 
graced by either the interpretations of dreams, or by prophe- 
cies from constellations and planets. The only extravagance 
these writers allowed themetinds to indulge in was limited to 
fixing, according to certain changes of the moon, favourable 
periods for cutting hair, for cupping, for making hay, and 
gathering harvest home. As regards the weather, in their 
predictions of it they would not be much blamed even at pre- 
sent, the influence of the moon not being denied on the tides 
of the sea,—and why should it not be also admitted on the state 
of the atmosphere, the latter being by far the most sensitive ele- 
ment? In short, we may say that Albert Brudzewski had, as it 
were, founded a separate school of mathematicians in Poland, 
comprising Copernicus and ending with Broscius, distinguished 
equally for the profoundness of their views and for the rigidity 
of their method, which fitted them well for scanning the 
mysteries of nature, without involving their minds in a cloud 
of unsubstantial theories and superstition, which among their 
immediate successors degenerated into astrology and mysticism, 
to the destruction of all sound knowledge. The pupils of that 
school, which in modern times was renewed by John Sniadecki 
of Wilna, whether styled astronomers or astrologers,—for 
those terms were indiscriminate] applied to them,—were 
exempt from all the vagaries nl prejudices, of which even 
superior minds among their contemporaries elsewhere were 
unable to shake off the trammels. 

At the summit of the works produced by that excellent 
mathematical school, stands, like a colossal column, the great 
work of Copernicus, De Revolutionibus Orbium Ceelestium. 
This celebrated work he appears to have begun at Cracow, 
after his return from Tialy ; and he continued it, die diem 
docente, through a number of years, far exceeding herein the 
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nonum prematur in annum of Horace, as, according to his own 
words, he kept it in guartum novennium. The knowledge of 
the system of the heavens presented of itself great difficulties, 
and there, besides, stood other obstacles in the way which he 
had to conquer. Europe had then two great men of whom she 
might well be proud—Luther in religion, and Copernicus in 
philosophy. Both had old edifices to overthrow, and new in 
their stead to erect—and both were surrounded with equal 
perils. Their respective friends had equally to fear for the 
safety of each of them from the bigoted and statu quo party. 
Copernicus shrunk himself from revealing what he had dis- 
covered : the world, having but recently emerged from utter 
darkness, was unable to gaze at once at so much light. Not 
ignorant of this, in his Dedicatory Epistle to the Fuse Paul 
III. Copernicus sets forth boldly, in a strain of argument far 
superior to what his age was accustomed to hear—that if he 
had long hesitated to publish his work, it was from his aver- 
sion to submitting it to the judgment of the ignorant ;—that 
he was convinced of the incompetency of the vulgar,—mean- 
ing even the mass of the learned of that period,—to decide 
upon the speculations of philosophers, whose province it is 
everywhere to search after truth, and to know it;—that he 
had long contemplated whether, instead of divulging the disco- 
veries he had made, he should not rather follow the fashion 
of the Pythagoreans and others, who never revealed their 
doctrines concerning the mysteries of nature by either writing 
or print, but only used to transmit them to their nearest rela- 
tions and friends, as though from hand to hand, by way of 
legacy;—that in divulging, at the urgent solicitations of his 
frionde, his discoveries, if he dedicated his work to him (the 
pope) it was because he knew that the pontiff was a consum- 
mate mathematician, who could judge for himself—and that 
being the head of the church, he might best protect him from 
obloquy,—although Copernicus appeared on this point to doubt 
the efficacy of his holiness’s influence, as we find he immedi- 
ately quoted an adage :— Won esse remedium adversus pie 
morsus. Those who should find fault with his work because 
of some alleged discordance with the Scriptures, as he said, 
distorting it for their malicious purpose, were styled parawhdyor, 
(idle babblers) by him. He openly expressed an utter contempt 
for them, pithily saying— Mathematica mathematicis scribuntur. 

After this bold and frank declaration of his opinion on the 
part of Copernicus, his friends who induced him to publish 
his work could not but be apprehensive as to what would be 
the result from its publication. They almost had a presenti- 
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were but Calendars, only under a different name. Since that 
period, as it seems, a custom had obtained, which made it in- 
cumbent on the candidates for the chair of mathematics at 
Cracow to add to their other qualifications an almanac written 
by themselves ; and also, on the professors of that chair, to 
present on their part an almanac to the Senatus Academicus for 
each ensuing new year. These annual productions, derived 
from such a source, could not but be upon an average superior 
to the ordinary run of them elsewhere. Hence almanacs of 
Cracow enjoyed a considerable reputation, and even were 
sought after by the neighbouring states of Silesia, Bohemia, 
and Hungary. Written by mathematicians who would not 
admit anything as truth which could not stand the test of 
mathematical demonstration, these almanacs were not dis- 
graced by either the interpretations of dreams, or by prophe- 
cies from constellations and planets. The only extravagance 
these writers allowed themselves to indulge in was limited to 
fixing, according to certain changes of the moon, favourable 
periods for cutting hair, for cupping, for making hay, and 
gathering harvest home. As regards the weather, in their 
predictions of it they would not be much blamed even at pre- 
sent, the influence of the moon not being denied on the tides 
of the sea,—and why should it not be also admitted on the state 
of the atmosphere, the latter being by far the most sensitive ele- 
ment? In short, we may say that Albert Brudzewski had, as it 
were, founded a separate school of mathematicians in Poland, 
comprising Copernicus and ending with Broscius, distinguished 
—— for the profoundness of their views and for the rigidity 
of their method, which fitted them well for scanning the 
js pam of nature, without involving their minds in a cloud 
of unsubstantial theories and superstition, which among their 
immediate successors degenerated into astrology and mysticism, 
to the destruction of all sound knowledge. The pupils of that 
school, which in modern times was renewed by John Sniadecki 
of Wilna, whether styled astronomers or astrologers,—for 
those terms were indiscriminately applied to them,—were 
exempt from all the vagaries and prejudices, of which even 
superior minds among their contemporaries elsewhere were 
unable to shake off the trammels. 

At the summit of the works produced by that excellent 
mathematical school, stands, like a colossal column, the great 
work of Copernicus, De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium. 
This celebrated work he appears to have begun at Cracow, 
after his return from Italy; and he continued it, die diem 
docente, through a number of years, far exceeding herein the 
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nonum prematur in annum of Horace, as, according to his own 
weslagtla kept it in quartum novennium. The knowledge of 
the system of the heavens presented of itself great difficulties, 
and there, besides, stood other obstacles in the way which he 
had to conquer. Europe had then two great men of whom she 
might well be proud—Luther in religion, and Copernicus in 
philosophy. Both had old edifices to overthrow, and new in 
their stead to erect—and both were surrounded with equal 
perils. Their respective friends had equally to fear for the 
safety of each of them from the bigoted and statu quo party. 
Copernicus shrunk himself from revealing what he had dis- 
covered : the world, having but recently emerged from utter 
darkness, was unable to gaze at once at so much light. Not 
ignorant of this, in his Dedicatory Epistle to the Pope Paul 
III. Copernicus sets forth boldly, in a strain of argument far 
superior to what his age was accustomed to hear—that if he 
had long hesitated to publish his work, it was from his aver- 
sion to submitting it to the judgment of the ignorant ;—that 
he was convinced of the incompetency of the vulgar,—mean- 
ing even the mass of the learned of that period,—to decide 
upon the speculations of philosophers, whose province it is 
everywhere to search after truth, and to know it;—that he 
had long contemplated whether, instead of divulging the disco- 
veries he had made, he should not rather follow the fashion 
of the Pythagoreans and others, who never revealed their 
doctrines concerning the mysteries of nature by either writing 
or print, but only used to transmit them to their nearest rela- 
tions and friends, as though from hand to hand, by way of 
legacy;—that in divulging, at the urgent solicitations of his 
friends, his discoveries, if he dedicated his work to him (the 
pope) it was because he knew that the pontiff was a consum- 
mate mathematician, who could judge for himself—and that 
being the head of the church, he might best protect him from 
obloquy,—although Copernicus appeared on this point to doubt 
the efficacy of his holiness’s influence, as we find he immedi- 
ately quoted an adage :— Non esse remedium adversus 8ye hante 
morsus. Those who should find fault with his work because 
of some alleged discordance with the Scriptures, as he said, 
distorting it for their malicious purpose, were styled parawddyo, 
(idle babblers) by him. He openly expressed an utter contempt 
for them, ithily saying— Mathematica mathematicis scribuntur. 

After this bold and frank declaration of his opinion on the 
part of Copernicus, his friends who induced him to publish 
his work could not but be apprehensive as to what would be 
the result from its publication. They almost had a presenti- 
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nicate anything certain ov true but what had been revealed to 
him from God," * Vet ( opernicus seemed not to relish that 
entirely hypothetical character under which his work was 
published. Even his biographer Gassendi speaks to its axio 
matic nature. 

For the first printed notice of the solar system of Coper- 
nicus, Europe was indebted to Rheticus, his pupil and bio- 
grapher, in his letter to Dr. Schoner, printed at Dantziec in 
1540. Rheticus belonged to the number of those enthusiastic 
lovers of knowledge who omitted no opportunity to enlarge 
his acquirements. Teacher of mathematics at Wittemberg, 
he left his chair and repaired to Frauenburg for the purpose 
of enjoying the instruction of Copernicus.§ He was not, 


* Neque necesse est eas hypotheses esse veras, imo vel verisimiles quidem, sed 
sufficit hoc unum, si calculum observationibus congruentem exhibeant.... Astro- 
nomus eam (hypothesin) potissimum arripiet, que comprehensu sit quam facillima ; 
Philosophus fortasse verisimilitudinem magis requiret; neuter tamen quicquain 
certi comprehendet nisi divinitus illi revelatum fuerit.—Vide ‘‘ Ad Lectorem,’’ De 
Revolutionibus Orb. Cal. Copernici. 

+ Tametsi Copernicus Motum Terre habuisset, non solum pro hypothesi, sed 
pro vero etiam placito: ipse tamen ad rem, ob illos, qui hinc offenderentur lenien- 
dam, excusatum eum (Osiandrum) faceret, quasi talem motum non pro dogmate, 
sed pro hypotbesi mera assumpsisset. 

Fuit vero et in hunc sensum invulgatum hoc distichon :— 

Quid tum, si mihi Terra movetur, Solque quiescit 
Ac Ccelum? Constat calculus inde mihi.—Gassendi, Vit. Cop. p. 319. 
¢ Ad El. Virum D. Schonerum de Libris Revolutionum Rev“! Doctoris Nicolai 
Copernici, Torunaei, Narratio prima, Gedani. 1540, 4to. reprinted with his Enco- 
mium Borussiae, Basil. 1541. Francf. 1621. 

§ Dignum menioratu est, juvenum cerdatum ac preeruditum Georgium Joa- 
chimum 2heticum, Wittemberge Mathesin docentem, celebritate illa viri Hypothe- 
seosque ejus permotum, professionem suam dimisisse, illumque in Prussiam con- 
venisse ut ipsi adhereret, ejusque discipulum se profiteretur. Factum id anno 
1539.— Gassendi, Vita Copernici, p. 310. 
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but found our astronomer even to surpass them, not only in 
wtronomy, but in all branches of learning (“in omni doetri 
rum genere From a pupil and admirer he beeame his 
riewd; and on Copernicus bemg prevailed upon, at the en 
ireatios Of Tihoman Civeiues, bieh p of Culm,* and Sehomberg 

srimal of ¢ apn, to pulbleeh hie work, Hhetiewse, ated tw 
(huander, whe undertook to superintond ite printing, wae the 

liter of tt at Nuremberg Ami when the work wae reads 
Nhetious sont him the firet eoyr of it. 

Hut it happened that the printed work reached Pravenberg 
wet on that day, and only a few hours before the death of 
‘ opernicus Iie constitution had been sound, and he ‘ad long 
enjoyed excellent health. At his advanced age, however, he 
sustained a rupture of a blood-vessel, and a paralytic stroke on 
his right side. In consequence of it, the vigour of his mind 
and his me mory began to fal him. When the copy of his 
work destined for him was brought in, his death-bed was sur- 
rounded by his afflicted friends. He looked on it, touched it 
with his hand: but in his cogitations he already had other 
objects to care for. Composing his mind to these, he resigned 
his soul to that Creator, whose works he had throughout his 
life contemplated with such an intense devotion and zeal. He 
died on the 24th of May, 70 years 3 months and 5 days 
old,t under the glorious reign of Sigismund I. king of Poland. 


* Opus prefationemque Optimo Gysio dedit in manus, ac ut omnia pro-libitu 
exsequeretur, illi copiam fecit. Gysius vero ad Rheticum, cujus et industriam et 
affectum norft (imo et quicum ante ejus discessum sic convenerat) omnia uno fasci- 
culo et via quidem tuta in Saxoniam misit.— Gassendi, Vita Copernici, p. 319. 

+ Works of Copernicus :— 

1. De Revolutionibus Orbium Ceelestium Libri VI. Folio, Norimberge, 1543. 
Reprinted at Basil, 1566, fol. Amstel.; 1617 and 1640, in 4to. with the title, 
Astronomia Instaurata. Ed. Nic. Muller. 

2. De Lateribus et Angulis Triangulorum. Wittenberg, 1542. 4to. A similar 
book, ‘‘ Canon Doctrine Triangulorum, Lipsiae, 1551,’’ was published by Rhe- 
ticus, and called by him Fructus ex amenissimis Copernici hortis. 

3. Theophylactici, Scholastici, Simocatte, Epistole morales, rurales et amatoriz, 
cum versione Latina. 

t Ceeterum Editio perfecta jam erat, illiusque exemplum Rheticus ad ipsum mitte- 
bat, cum ecce, ut optimus Gysius ad Rheticum rescripsit, qui vir fuerat tota wetate 
valetudine satis firma, laborare coepit sanguinis profluvio, et insequuta ex improviso 
paralysi, ad dextrum latus. Per hoc tempus memoria illi vigorque mentis debili- 
tatus. Habuit nihilominus, unde ad hanc vitam et dimittendam et cum meliore 
commutandam se compararet. Contigit autem ut eodem die, ac horis non multis, 
priusquam animam efflaret, operis exemplum ad se destinatum, sibique oblatum et 
videret quidem et contigerit, sed erant jam tum alia ipsi cure. Quare ad hoc com- 
positus, animam Deo reddidit, die Maii 24, an. 1543, cum foret tribus jam mensibus 
et diebus quinque septuagenario major.— Gassendi Vita Copernici, p. 320.—In the 
German ‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’’ the day of his death is erroneously put on 
the 11th of June ; and in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ again, the year of his birth 
is wrongly given, by which our astronomer is made 73 years old, instead of only 70. 
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His mortal remains were buried in the cathedral, on the right 
of the high altar, close by it. 

«Il s’eteignit en tenant, dans ses mains defaillantes le pre- 
mier poteoce. al d’un ouvrage qui devait repandre sur la 
Pologne une gloire si eclatante et si pure,” said Arago, in his 
eulogium of Laplace.* ‘ In consequence of that mournful 
event, his work,’”’ as Gassendi observes, ‘‘ was almost post- 
humous. It was accepted by the experienced with great 
applause, while the vulgar, or those who knew nothing of the 
subject, treated his opinion of the motion of the earth, not 
only as an absurdity, but were even surprised how any man in 
sound senses could entertain it.” Neither could men of learn- 
ing be soon familiarised with it; they called in question our 
astronomer’s sagacity and a for starting such system, 
and harmonizing it with the whole course of the phenomena of 
the physical world. Peter Ramus was one of that number of 


sceptics. Startled by the title of the work, ‘‘ Hypotheses,” be 


condemned the whole system, reared, as it seemed to him, upon 
such a precarious foundation ; and wished for some one who 
would teach astronomy without having recourse to hypotheses. 
In his scholastic pride, that dialectician little knew of the true 
method of arriving at certainty in the investigation of nature, 
in supposing that nothing could be certain and true which is 
not proclaimed in the shape of a dogma. He knew not of the 
force attached to hypotheses in modern philosophy, and to 
what proud discoveries in physical sciences their adoption had 
paved the way. In modern astronomy, proud as its strides 
may be, nearly all investigations are continued in the manner 
of Copernican hypotheses, accompanied by calculation. No 
astronomer is ashamed of that modest method ; on the contrary, 
he would be ashamed of anything like dogmatism. Deviation 
from the former method would carry him back to mythological 
cosmogonies of Greece and Asia, and stop the progress of 
rational science. Therefore, the very censure which Peter 
Ramus passes on Copernicus, justly redounds to the greater 
glory of the latter.+ 

* See l'Institut, le 26 Mai, 1842. 

t+ This absurd passage of Ramus on the Copernican Hypotheses, which, coming 
from such an authority, was apt to mislead many from the true path of investigating 
nature, runs as follows :—Aitate nostra Copernicus Astrologus, non antiquis solum 
comparandus, sed in astrologia prope singularis, tota antiquitate hypothesium 
rejecta, Hypotheseis non illas quidem novas, sed tamen admirabiles revocavit, que 
astrologiam non ex astrorum sed ex terre motu demonstrarent. Atque utinam 
Copernicus in ipsam astrologie absque Hypotkesibus constituende cogitationem 
potius incubuisset! Longe enim facilius ei fuisset astrologiam astrorum suorum 
veritati respondentem describere, quam gigantei cujusdam laboris instar, Terram 


movere, ut ad Terre Motum quietas stellas specularemur.— Gassendi, Vita Coper- 
nici, p. 327. 
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Apart from the celebrity Copernicus enjoyed as a great 
astronomer, there were other accomplishments and qualities of 
his mind which have much endeared him to his contemporaries, 
and which will render him for ever an object of admiration to 
posterity. He shone most with them, when exempt from 
temporal cares, and in his congenial hours. They are enume- 
rated by Rheticus, who had witnessed them, under the follow- 
ing three heads :—‘‘Unum, ut divinis quam maxime posset 
interesset officiis: alterum, ut ea qua erat medicine peritia, 
nunquam deesset pauperibus qui suam ipsius implorarent opem; 
tertium, ut quicquid superesset temporis, impenderet studiis. 
Hine semper solitudinem amavit et coluit, ac nisi invitus 
negotiis seu episcopatus seu capituli sese non immisisset.’”’ On 
the perusal of that passage, who will not rank Copernicus with 
that class of pious and great philosophers to which Newton 


belonged ? Who will deny him the high commendation of having 
been eminently a Christian philanthropist? Who will blame 
him for his longings after solitude, his life having unluckily 
fallen into an age contaminated with ignorance and superstition, 
from which he could only emancipate his mind in solitude, 
without running the risk of slander and persecution. By his 
superior knowledge of medicine, and the art of preparing me- 


dicaments, he gained, according to the testimony of Tideman 
Gysius, the epithet of the AZsculapius of the physicians of Po- 
land. He bestowed his assistance on both the rich and the poor ; 
and the peasantry, on that account, worshipped him as a deity, 
(‘qui ipsum idcirco ut numen quoddam venerabantur”). His 
propensity to a life rendered him averse to an open 
struggle with prejudices and ignorance: he was more apt to 
treat them with contempt, than to provoke and confront their 
wrath. Far above his age in science and philosophy, he cannot 
be supposed to have been behind it in his religious opinions, 
nor to have been ignorant of the real causes which made 
the edifice of Romanism in Prussia and Poland totter, and 
the people desert its banners and rank with the Reforma- 
tion. It would create no surprise had he indeed shared, while 
he himself was engaged in establishing a system in direct 
opposition to and excommunicated by that church,* in the 

* The decree of the Assembly of Seven Cardinals, who sat in judgment upon 
Galileo in 1633, and of course on Copernicus also, was verbatim this :—*‘ Solem 
esse in centro mundi, et immobilem motu locali, propositio absurda et falsa in phi- 
losophia, et formaliter Awrefica; quia est expresse contraria Sacre Scripture. 
Terram non esse centrum mundi, nec inimobilem, sed moveri motu etiam diurno, 
est etiam propositio absurda, et fa/sa in philosophia, et theologicé considerata, at 
minus erronea in fide.’’—That the sun is in the centre of the universe, and im- 
moveable in local motion, is an absurd proposition, and false in philosophy and in 


form heretical, because it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture. That the earth 
is not the centre of the universe, not immoveable, but moved by a diurnal motion, 
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general sentiment of that age: the case being even hinted at 
in an epitaph which existed in a church at Thorn. Ona marble 
tablet be is represented kneeling before the crucifix, and 
praying :— 
‘** Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro, 
Veniam Petri neque — sed quam 
Crucis ligno dederas latroni 
Sedulus oro.*” 

Copernicus is described to have been a fine, stately figure. 
His portrait, which is prefixed to his biography by Gassendi, is 
a fac-simile of one found in Boissard’s collection of the por- 
traits (icones) of celebrated men.+ There exist portraits of 
him at Thorn, at Frauenburg and at Cracow—all representing 
him with similar features, mostly in his clerical habit. Only 
in one, at the cathedral of Strasburg, he is attired in a loose 
coat, with a broad fur collar and short fur sleeves, as may be 
seen in the frontispiece of the Galilean Dialogi. His portrait, 
painted by himself from a speculum, which was long preserved 
at the chapter of Warmia, was in 1584 presented by Canon 
Hannow to the astronomer Tycho Brahe, and deposited by the 
latter at the museum of Uraniburg. According to these por- 
traits, his hair lay thick, and was cut short at his neck, and 
the ensemble of his face and figure much like Roger Bacon’s. 
At Greenwich, Copernicus forms a prominent figure in one of 
the ceiling decorations of the picture gallery, with the firma- 
ment over his head, and his solar system in his hand. No- 
where, we believe, could a happier association of Copernicus 
be made than in that place of England’s naval glory, and in 
the very asylum of the seafaring men, who, on their voyages 
to distant regions, may be said to steer on the abyss and to 
tread on the sky. 

During his lifetime the fame of Copernicus was great. He 
numbered among his friends and his admirers all who were at 
that period eminent, either by learning or their patronage of it, 





is also a proposition absurd and false in philosophy, and theologically considered 
also, but less erroneous in faith. 

* I ask no such mercy as that accorded to Paul, nor wish for pardon like that 
granted to Peter. I only pray for that awarded to the thief when with thee on the 
Cross.— Description de la Livonie, &c. Utrecht, 1705, p. 359, l’auteur anonyme. 

+ This portrait has been celebrated by Nicodemus Frischlin in the following lines :— 

** Quem cernis, vivo retinet Copernicus ore, 
Cui decus eximium forme par fecit imago, 
Os rubeum, pulcrique oculi, pulcrique capilli, 
Cultaque Apellas imitantia membra figuras. 
Illum scrutanti similem, similemque docenti 
Aspiceres, qualis fuerat, cum Sidera jussit, 
Et Coelum constare loco, Terramque rotari 
Finxit, et in medio mundi Titana locavit.’’ 
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in Poland and abroad. In his admiration of him, Rheticus is 
doubtful whether he should equalize him with Regiomontanus 
or rather with Ptolemy. Clavius proclaims him to be the 
founder (instaurator) of modern astronomy, whom posterity 
will gratefully admire as a second Ptolemy. Joseph Scaliger 
called him 4p ravroc Néyou kpeirrwy (omni elogio vir major). 
Tycho Brahe, in particular, was lavish in his eulogies of him : 
he called him Ingens, Eximius, Incomparabilis—a man, the like 
of whom the earth for innumerable centuries will hardly pro- 
duce (“is qualem nec Terra virum per secula multa procreat”). 
His work, De Revolutionibus, found a number of commenta- 
tors, and among them were Maestlinus, the teacher of Kepler,* 
and Erasmus Reinhold. The latter, whohad devoted seven years 
to a commentary on his work, dedicated it to the Duke Al- 
bert of Prussia, and in it called our astronomer ‘Alter Atlas.”+ 
What wonder, therefore, that, when Copernicus died, the afflic- 
tion on account of such a loss to the republic of letters and to 
his admirers was commensurate, 7. e. universal? His country- 
men were found foremost in lamenting it in their elegies. Two of 
them, Nicholas Zorawski and John Skrobkowski are mentioned 
by Gassendi. The very town, Frauenburg, where he lived and 
died, became an interesting spot to many. In 1584, Elias 
Olaus, Tycho Brahe’s pupil, came on purpose there to measure 
the elevation of the pole on the tower from which Copernicus 
had observed it. In 1618, Broscius of Cracow, an eminent 
professor of astronomy, made a journey to that venerated spot, 
and celebrated Frauenburg{ and its observatory § in Latin 
epigrams. 


* De orbium spherarumque ccelestium dimensionibus juxta ipsasmet Tabulas, et 
ex Copernici sententia. 

+ Prutenice Tabule, in which Reinhold, to please the duke, reduced the Ob- 
servations of Copernicus to the meridian of Konigsberg. It is to be regretted 
that they were never printed. They were, however, made use of by Maestlinus in 
the work just quéted. 

t Nile, tuum jactas Ptolemseum, nosque fatemur 
Ornamenta tibi hunc magna dedisse virum ; 
Nam tua Syntaxim construxit ad ostia magnam, 
Celestes numeris exposuitque vias. 
Laude Copernici, qui Vistule ad ostia terram 
Movit, adequat se Vistula, Nile, tibi. 
Sume paris socium laudis. Quid, Nile, recusas ; 
Si, quo te jactas, jam Ptolemzus habet ? 
§ Extollant alios statue vanique colossi, 
Bustaque magnificis condita marmoribus. 
Pyramidesque alios, quesiti forma decoris. 
Quidquid et humanus fecit inane color : 
Hane Turrim, grandis mens illa Copernicus, alte 
Surrigit Isluleo Varmia in ore tuo. 
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Numerous monuments were raised to his honour. 

The first in 1581, thirty-eight years after his death, by Mar- 
tin Cromer, the celebrated Polish historian, the then bishop of 
Warmia : 

D. O. M. 
R. D. Nicolao Copernico Torunensi 
Artium et Medicine Doctori 
Canonico Varmiensi 
Preestanti Astrologo, et ejus Discipline Instauratori, 
Martinus Cromerus Episc : Varmien : 
Honoris, et ad posteritatem, memorize causa 
Posui. 
Anno Christi M.D.LXXXI, 

This was followed by one at a church in Thorn, raised to 
him by Pyresius, a physician of that town. 

‘* Nicolao Copernico Torunensi absolute subtilitatis mathematico, 
ne tanti viri, apud exteros celeberrimi, in sua patria periret memoria, 


hoc monumentum positum. Mortuus Warmie, in suo Canonicatu, 
anno 1543.* 


A third in 1766 erected by Jablonowski, palatin of Nowo- 
grodek, in the church where Copernicus was baptized ;—and 
a fourth, as late as the year 1809, by Abbot Sierakowski, at 
Cracow, at St. Ann's, the university church. Itis the astrono- 
mer’s bust, crowned by the muse Urania, with an hemisphere 
over it, and an inscription in Polish, purporting that Poland 
had given him birth. On the disk of the Sun another in 
Latin : 

** Sta Sol, ne moveare :” 
and on the pedestal :— 


** Nicolaus Copernicus, patriae, urbis, 
Universitatis, decus, honor, gloria.” 
The pedestal is adorned with the arms of Poland conjoint with 


those of the Jagellonian University. Thus we find an incessant 
endeavour on the part of the Polish nation, running through 








Errorum et Terre hinc secreta volumina cernit, 
Hinc Solem immotum et Sidera fixa notat, 

Ergo illum Superi mirati semper, istinc 
Ingenium ut pulchri dispicit omne Poli. 

Turris ea esto (ajunt) inter Miracula Mundi, 
Cui neque consimilem barbara Memphis habet. 

* This monument is alluded to by David Braun as the only existing memorial 
of the astronomer in his time.’’ Nisi vir privatus nomini huic famigeratissimo 
apud exteros, Thorunii Tabellam cum effigie in templo suspendisset, nihil in Prussia 
memoriam ejus conservasset.’-—De Scriptorum Polonie et Prussia Virtutibus et 
Vitiis. Edit. Colon. 1723. Lit. Nic. Copernicus, f. 343. 
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three centuries, to perpetuate the memory of that great astro- 
nomer. It is only necessary to know by what nation those en- 
deavours were made, and they will indicate to what country Co- 
pernicus belonged. Such warm sympathies for the mighty dead 
are not easily awakened save in national bosoms, and, therefore, 
while other nations were exclusively interested in his immortal 
system—in its principles, application, and development, the 
Poles alone were warmly embracing the cold ashes of his urn. 
This the whole of Europe knew ; and for three centuries Poland 
stood through him connected with European civilization and 
literary history. Among English writers, Dr. Connor, who 
was physician to King John Sobieski, and wrote a most valu- 
able history of Poland, connects him also, when speaking on 
the literature of that country with the Polish nationality, in 
the following words :—‘ They have had several Latin historians 
among them, such as Cromerus, Starovolscius, &e., who have 
all written the annals and constitutions of their country. They 
have likewise had some historians who have written in their 
own language. They also have not been wanting in learned 
divines, great philosophers, famous astronomers, logicians, &c. 
The great astronomer, Nicolaus ee was a native of this 
country, being born in the city of Thorn in Regal Prussia.” * 
But the time came when that nation, for ten centuries flou- 
rishing and glorious, was to experience one of the saddest cata- 
strophes every recorded in the annals of nations,—to suffer the 
loss of her provinces, and even an erasure of her country from 
the map of nations, at the hands of her unprincipled neigh- 
bours. At that mournful period, when aggressors were re- 
velling in their work of iniquity, declaring that the Polish 
nation was dead, and what had been hers was now theirs, 
another conspiracy not less iniquitous was entered into by them, 
and continues ever since progressing, the object of which was 
and is the spoliation of Poland of whatever has constituted 
her merit anid glory in past ages. Thus territories alone are 
not objects of conquest, but likewise literary and moral re- 
nown. Doubly Vae Victis. To effect this, the black-mail 
principle of the feudal ages was never more ingeniously put in 
practice, than by the present mercenary writers, who are 
found to lend a willing hand to pervert the pages of history, 
with the view of vilifying the Polish nation, and lowering it in 
the estimation of the world ; and such find readers credulous 
enough to become the dupes of the disingenuity and imposition 
practised by such abject hirelings. How far they succeed in 


* History of Poland. London, 1698, vol. II. p. 75. 
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their scheme, Copernicus affords an instance, who has been pro- 
claimed a German upon no ground whatever known in history, 
as has been shown, but upon that spurious one of Thorn, the 
place of his birth, having in the firstspoliation of Poland (in 1772) 
become a portion of a kingdom supposed to be German. But 
the projectors of that scheme little foresaw, whatever influence 
they might exercise over the present, that they had no power 
over the past. Great men are national property; even after 
their death they do not cease to be such: they are embodied 
with the civilization and the very heart-blood of the country 
which gave them birth. A claim on them is inalienable, even 
stronger than on a conquered province; as the latter, after 
having been wrested from a nation, may be retained by physi- 
cal force. Not so great names—no sooner are they written on 
the page of history than they become for ever secured to their 
legitimate owners. ‘This the Poles felt and knew; and after 
the loss of their country, with the view of vindicating their 
national rights, and invigorating their patriotism, they warmly 
applied themselves to the study of history. Herein the Philo- 
mathie Society at Warsaw, composed of the most learned and 
patriotic men Poland ner Mae stood pre-eminent. Divided 
into sections, scientific and literary, its historical department, 
while rescuing the annals of Poland from oblivion in general, 
proved not less solicitous about Copernicus; and, with the 
view of collecting materials for his biography, some members 
of that learned body were commissioned to undertake a journey 
to Thorn and Frauenburg in quest of them. The deputation 
was headed by Count Thaddeus Czacki, distinguished both for 
his patriotism and his learning. Difficult and tedious as those 
researches, instituted after so long a lapse of time, must have 
been, the result of them was not uninteresting. Their sub- 
stance was embodied by Sniadecki in his biography of Co- 
pernicus. 

There were other Polish literati who also visited those 
places, and in their number was Col. Lach Szyrma. This gen- 
tleman gave the following account of his visit to the audience 
at the anniversary meeting : 


Seventeen years after Czacki had accomplished his literary mission, 
1, myself, followed him in the same track on my tour through Prussia, in 
1819. At St. John’s church in Thorn, I have seen the spacious baptismal 
font, in which Copernicus is supposed to have been baptized—it bears 
a gothic legend around its edge, which the people say that nobody has 
as yet deciphered. I have, likewise, seen the marble tablet devoted to him 
by the palatine of Nowogrodek. ‘There was also a portrait of him in the 
same church, and another in the Gymnasium of that town. I visited the 
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house in which he was born ; it was of brick, two stories high, humble in 
appearance. It was inhabited by a burgher of that town, who, guessing 
the purpose of my visit, bade me a friendly welcome. He ushered me 
into the room in which Copernicus first saw the light. It was small and 
rather gloomy, as rooms in houses of Gothic architecture commonly 
are ; and was ornamented with his portrait. The Emperor Napoleon, on 
his visit there, in 1807, saw that portrait, and ordered it to be taken to 
the Louvre ; but touched with the excess of grief and piety of its pro- 
prietor, who looked upon the image of Copernicus as a tutelary genius 
without which his house could not prosper, the emperor countermanded 
his order, On leaving the room my attention was directed to a group 
of figures carved in wood, just over its door ; I was informed they were 
of Copernicus’s own hand ; and similar specimens of wood-cuts done by 
him have existed also at Konigsberg. That age was celebrated for that 
kind of work; and, as is well known, it gave the origin to printing, 
the first types having been of wood. Observing in the same house a 
number of other portraits,—a circumstance rather unusual in those parts 
of Europe,—I inquired to whom they belonged, and was told by my 
cicerone, that they had all been proprietors of that house, from the father 
of Copernicus, who arrived from Cracow, down to the present time. 
Simple yet proud burghers who thus contrived to perpetuate their mortal 
names by associating them with that of an immortal! I then asked the 
present proprietor, whether he intended to continue their long series by 
the addition of hisown. He answered in the affirmative, and pointed 
to the place where he meant to hang it. The same man, I was told, 
valued the possession of the house so much, that he refused to sell it for a 
sum far above its value offered to him by the present king of Prussia, 
who, on his visit there, while yet a crown prince, contemplated esta- 
blishing, in honour to Copernicus, a school for mathematics. In the 
front of the house a fountain is seen with a pillar about 15 feet high, 
with a globe on its top, and around it a belt of gilt Roman numbers, 
emblematic of the different hours of the day. That fountain having 
been in a dilapidated state, Napoleon ordered it to be renewed at his 
own expense, and also to make the necessary repairs in churches on 
the astronomer’s monuments, all of which he went to see,—so great 
was the reverence shown by that great conqueror to Copernicus. 

*¢ On my visit to Culm (Chelm), in the chapter of that town I found 
the portrait of Dantiscus, a modern Latin poet, with whom Copernicus 
used often to correspond; but I in vain looked for any thing comme- 
morating Tideman Gysius, his most intimate friend, at whose particular 
request he assented to the publication of his great work, through whom 
its MS. was dispatched to Norimburg, and by whom again it was re- 
ceived when it was printed. He was an astronomer himself, and pos- 
sessed a costly gnomon, purchased for him in England.* To him 
Copernicus used often to resort for relaxation from business and study. 


* Curavit sibi Principe dignum Gnomonem ex Anglia adferri, quem summa 
animi voluptate vidi, siquidem ab optimo artifice, neque rudi mathematices fabri- 
catus est.—Rhelicus in Encomio Borussia. 
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In the preface to his great work, he eulogized him in the following 
words: ‘Sacrarum, ut est, et omnium bonarum literarum studiosis- 
simus.’ 

“ Arrived at Frauenburg, I neither found the memorial erected to 
Copernicus by the historian Cromer,—by neglect or some more culpable 
vandalism, it had disappeared from the cathedral,—nor could I dis- 
tinguish the least trace of the fragmental epitaph— 


Nicol. Cop. ..us... . obiit an. 


seen by Czacki, in 1802. His tomb being in the most frequented 
passage by the high altar, the inscription has been quite defaced by the 
footsteps of pious passengers. Above it, there was still his portrait 
suspended. During the visit of Czacki, his grave had been opened. After 
the removal of the tombstone, the remains of a few mouldered bones 
were found. Some of these the count took, and deposited one half at 
the Philomathic Society, at Warsaw, and another half in the Temple of 
the Past (Sybilla), at Pulawy, among other national relics of Poland. 
But the former institution having since been abolished, and its library 
carried to Petersburg, and Pulawy having been pillaged by the Russians, 
and subsequently confiscated, being the property of Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, there is no saying now what has become of those relics, 
and the rest of the invaluable collection. Not unlikely savage Cossacks 
have laid their desecrating hands on them; and what was not gold or 
jewellery, was probably thrown away. From what constellation or 
horoscope could it have been predicted that such would be the fate of 
Copernicus? For his country’s rights he had, while alive, waged a 
constant war with the Teutonic knights; and after 300 years, when 
dead, his very ashes have come within the fate of the destructive system 
exercised against it. It is a hard fate to be great or to attain any dis- 
tinction in Poland; for such persons there is no rest while living, and 
no rest, it appears, when even dead ; for their honoured relics, the very 
monuments erected to them, are either melted or shattered to dust, 
or they must assume the bizarre shape which some despot’s frantic fancy 
pleases to give them.* 

‘“* From the cathedral my steps were next directed to the spot where 
Copernicus watched the heavens,—his observatory. It was a tower 
above the principal gate leading to the extensive precincts of the chapter, 
which, from its elevated situation on a hill, almost encircled the town 
below. From that tower, a beautiful prospect is commanded on the 


* An instance in point is the equestrian statue of Prince Poniatowski, by 
Canova, which was to have been erected at Warsaw, and is now in the fortress 
of Nowo Georgiowsk, where it has been metamorphosed into St. George, a saint 
of that extraordinary eulte the Russo-Greek Church. We have read of a Roman 
emperor having made his horse a senator, and is not the later act surpassing the 
former by its insanity? Yet to that idolatrous church—if it can still be called a 
church—the rest of the Christian persuasions, be they Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant, are, in certain cases, specified in the imperial ukases, compelled to conform, 
and must unavoidably merge in it. In Poland the population is, and for many years 
has been, knouted into that church. 
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Frisch-Haff in front, and on a ridge of a dark pine forest at a distance 
on the left. A fitter spot could hardly be found for an observatory, 
with a concave of heavens so open around, with the stars almost re- 
doubling themselves on the mirrory waters of the frith below; and with 
a line of horizon, distinctly defined by the sea, at its furthest extremity. 
The very nature of that position seems to have aided Copernicus, who 
was unassisted by any telescopes, or any astronomical apparatus of 
modern invention, to make such profound discoveries by the mere 
strength of the intellect—fathoming the depth of space and infinity with 
his naked eye, and with mere human sagacity detecting nature at 
her work in her remotest and most hidden sanctuary. I felt amazed 
at such stupendous results being produced with such scanty means. 
The very tower I entered was the least possible calculated for an 
observatory. It was square-shaped, and the room only about 15 feet 
square—a complete garret. Being above the doorway, it was liable 
to concussion and constant interruption; constructed in brick, and 
without the application of any of the principles so strictly attended 
to in the erection of modern edifices for that purpose. I found it 
entirely desolated, filled with rubbish, not even protected by windows. 
Yet this was the oldest astronomical observatory of Europe. It was in 
this place that the first instrument was set on the meridian, there having 
been no regular observatories in Europe, and the first was erected at 
Cassel, in 1561.* It was here stood the Ptolemean Rules, (parallacticum 
instrumentum,) constructed by Copernicus with his own hand from 
wood, which, when presented to the astronomer Tycho Brahe, was 
praised by him in Latin verses, and kept in a separate house purposely 
built for it.+ It was here that a rigid inquiry was instituted into the 
opinions of antiquity, from Hipparchus to Ptolemy, from Ptolemy down 
to our time, and most of them denounced to be at variance with the 
order of nature. It was here that the true law was stated for suns, for 
planets, for satellites, the character of their relations and orbits, and 
their diverse revolutions around each other. Then, in contemplating 

* Encyclopedia Brit. Supple.—See Observatory. 

+ The following is the description preserved by Gassendi, (Tycho Brahe Vita, 
p- 57,) of that simple but far-famed instrument :t—* Id prorsus ligneum, abiegnum- 
que, sequales bine Regule quatuor long cubitis: divisio in particulas 1414 facta. 
Tycho autem ipsum, non sane usus gratia sed in memoriam Copernici, quem vix 
unquam sine elogio Eximii, Ingentis, et Incomparabilis nominavit, carissimum habuit, 
et sartum tectum quasi rem preciosissimam asservayit. Juvat hoc loco adscribere 
versus, quos enthusiasmo veluti quodam eo ipso die (Julii XXIII.) quo Instrumen- 
tum accepit, tum extulit, tum in Tabella Instrumento appensa exarari voluit :— 

‘* Tile, inquam, tantos olim Copernicus ausus, 
His levibus Baculis, facili licet arte paratis, 
Aggressus toti leges preescribere Olympo. 
Astraque celsa adeo vili subducere ligno 
Sustinuit, superim ingressus penetralia, nulli 
Quam prope mortali concessam ab origine mundi est.’’ 





t “‘ There exists a modern astronomical instrument, ‘Copernicus,’ invented by Mr. 
Whiston, to exhibit the motion and phenomena of the planets, both primary and 
secondary. It is built upon the Copernican system, and for that reason called by 
his name.’’—Encyclop. Brit. ed. 1810, vol. VI. p. 650. 
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the infinity of the limits of the universe, and of the countless worlds which 
it contains, Copernicus originated a new science, and completed an old 
one, namely, that of infinitesimal quantities, and of spherical angles, 
each of immense importance in making new astronomical discoveries, 
Full of these and similar ideas confusedly thronging on my mind, I was 
at a loss which of the two we should most admire in the astronomer, 
the extent of his learning, or the stupendous intellect, by which he was 
enabled not only to make his own discoveries, but also to show the 
path on which others after him, when assisted by better means, should 
extend them on a more enlarged scale. Telescopes were then unknown ; 
Galileo was the first who applied them in astronomy. Herschel’s 
gigantic 42 feet telescope, or the use of the specula, were not even 
dreamt of. Armed with that and similar apparatus, astronomy has 
of late made immense strides on both the northern and southern stellar 
hemispheres : Copernicus was the great pioneering spirit for that con- 
vest. 

iar? Another observatory of Copernicus was at Allenstein, (Olsztynek,) 
where he occasionally resided; but the edifice in which he lived having 
passed through many hands, retains not the slightest vestige that 
might recall associations connected with him. In one of the rooms 
an oval aperture had for some time existed for a gnomon ; but now it 
is blocked up. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that his solar and 
lunar observations at Frauenburg or Allenstein, were referred by him 
to the meridian of Cracow, as one better known. He fixed its distance 
at one equinoctial hour from that of Alexandria, where Ptolemy made 
his own calculations.* At Frauenburg, a sun-dial was indicated to 
me as constructed by him, There were likewise remains of an in- 
genious hydraulic work, long out of repair, which he contrived for sup- 
plying the town and the chapter with water, from a rivulet, Bauda. 
It served as a model to the one which existed at Marly. In com- 
memoration of it the following verses were preserved :— 


** Hic patiuntur aque, sursum properare coacte, 
Ne careat sitiens incola montis ope. 
Quod natura negat, tribuit Copernicus arte, 
Unum, prae cunctis, fama loquatur opus.”’ 


The last signal act done by the Poles in honour of Coperni- 
cus, and with which we mean to close our account of him, was 
the erection of a colossal bronze statue to him at Warsaw, in 
1830. That statue, towards which funds were raised by a public 
subscription all over Poland, was originally destined for the 
astronomer’s native town, and even a place had been chosen 
where it was tostand ; but Thorn having been, by the Congress 
of Vienna, detached from the kingdom of Poland, the plan fell 
to the ground, as the Poles felt averse to raise that monument 


* Gassendi, Vita Copernici, p. 300. 
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in what had become a foreign dominion.* It was, therefore, 
resolved that it should adorn Warsaw, their capital, which, at 
that time, formed the central point and almost the heart of the 
whole of Poland. The spot selected for it was in the front of 
the Philomathic Society—which society again became a focus 
in which all national literary and scientific activity converged. 
A day was fixed for the inauguration of the monument,—it was 
the 11th of May. This event has certainly not been noticed 
abroad, since no manifestation of public opinion like this is 
allowed to transpire from Poland. We shall, therefore, give a 
short account of the patriotic act. 

The venerable Niemcewicz, the then President of the Philo- 
mathic Society (whose loss we had but two years ago occasion to 
deplore) was selected to perform the act of first unveiling the 
statue to the eye of the public. After attending the divine ser- 
vice at the Holy Cross, as befitted that solemn occasion, he with 
the members of the society proceeded to the spot, and from 
the steps of the monument addressed the assembled multitude 
in a speech full of eloquence and power. His words, falling 
from the lips of a man universally respected as a patriot, who 
was an aide-de-camp of the heroic Kosciuszko, a national poet 
and historian, failed not to move the whole mass of listeners 
to enthusiastic plaudits. The very circumstance that his writ- 
ten oration was demanded by the Russian authorities for 
perusal before it was delivered,—with which demand the Pre- 
sident refused to comply,—had heightened the interest both in 
him and in his ene. which he then pronounced extempore. 
He began by saying, that nearly three centuries had passed since 
Copernicus had been gathered to the bosom of the Earth, 
whose motion round the central Sun he had revealed. That 
forgetfulness of the great services of the illustrious dead was 
usually succeeded by the overburstings of grateful remem- 
brance, and that posterity often recalled to immortal memory 
the names which had been resting in temporary oblivion. He 
spoke of this as the fate of Copernicus. He honoured, with 
deserved praise, the late President (Staszyc), who had defrayed 
half the expenses of the statue—and also the eminent sculptor 
Thorwaldsen, who had modelled it. ‘‘ Now,” said he, * shall 


* Prevented by untoward political events from having that statue within its walls, 
Thorn is not without great hopes of possessing a monument of the greatest of its 
citizens. A subscription has for some time been going on for that purpose ; and it 
is sufficiently advanced to put the realization of that hope beyond all doubt. The 
subscription was not confined to Prussia and Poland alone, but from the universal 
character and usefulness of the Copernican system, it was extended to all civilized 
countries. If England has not as yet contributed her share for that purpose, and 
we doubt that she has—it proceeds only from want of some influential person to 
originate it. 
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every Polish heart vibrate with joy, delight beam from every 
Polish eye; and the Sun on which Copernicus turned in per- 
petual gazing shall, for the first time, visit his image with its 
glorious beams.” At this moment the tapestry was caused to 
fall, which covered the statue with its folds, and he continued, 
“ Henceforward ever present wilt thou be, highest, happiest of 
the eternal! The honour of thy native land—the glory of the 
race. Let thy influence, watching over the temple of the 
National Muses,* guard it from all degradation, and aid the 
a of knowledge and of truth. And how infinitely 
1appy am I in the privilege of having lived to extreme old 
age, to perform this high office. Mune dimitte, Domine, ser- 
vum tuum.” Every eye was turned towards the worsen 6 | 
head uncovered—and what happened? The heavens, which 
for three days had been overcast and rainy, broke out into 
sudden brightness and sunshine. The Sun emerged from 
behind the cloud just over the meridian of Warsaw. There 
was a burst among the people as if a miracle had been wrought 
in celebration of the great festival, and the effect was raised 
to an unequalled “oe when, at that very moment, from the 
gallery adorning the cupola of the Philomathie Society’s edifice, 
a symphony broke forth with a hymn :— 
Strophe. 
*“O sun of glory! Let that glory shed 
Its most concentred radiance on his head— 
On him, the orbits of the stars who drew, 
And Nature’s mystic lore and language knew : 
Illustrious dead ! Sarmatia’s grateful tongue 
Has to the echoing world thy honours sung : 
Though Lechian voices loudest speak—yet all 
In blending accents hail thy festival. 
Glory to Copernicus ! 
Glory to his native land !” 
Antistrophe. 
“* Son of this land! to whom the power was given 
To measure the mysterious march of heaven, 
Be welcome now to thy Necropolis, 
And take thy seat in glory and in bliss.” 

It seemed as if Apollo,+ God of light and science, had 
poured on him the harmonious chorus, not unlike the sound 
from the famed Memnon statue; or, as if Urania, aided 
by the music of the spheres, had herself called him to her 

* Hall of the Philomathic Society, just opposite. 

t+ Apollo was a favourite with Copernicus. He used to seal his letters with the 
device of ‘‘ Apollo with a Lyre.’’ A letter of his with that seal, to Dantiscus, dated 
11 March, 1539, existed in the collection of Pulawy. In it the latter is informed that 


after the demise of their common friend, ‘ Felix,’’ he succeeded in obtaining from 
the chapter the vacated canonry for Raphael Konopacki. 
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own celestial regions. It looked like a real apotheosis! 
Heaven and earth appeared to combine to render it most so- 
lemn, overwhelmingly impressive, indelible. 

Astronomy, that queen of exact science (Regina mathema- 
tum), as she is styled, has taught us almost to believe in mira- 
cles—because she proved them. What used to be called Ac- 
cident, Fate, Destiny, Necessity (dvayxn), seems now to be 
misnomers in nature; all is a pre-ordained, eternal law and 
— order, emanating in and derived from one Omnipotent 

ill. 

In his statue at Warsaw, Copernicus is represented in a 
sitting posture, in his left hand holding a sphere, and with his 
right pointing to it with a compass. The pedestal is of a 
greyish marble from the quarries of Poland. The inscription 
on it is simply this :— 

‘* Nicolao Copernico 
Grata Patria.” 

A medal executed by Oleszczynski, a Polish artist, was 
struck in commemoration of the inauguration, with the follow- 
ing legend :— 

** Nicolao Copernico, Jagellonidum evi civi Polono, alumno Aca- 
demiz Cracoviensi, immortalis glorie. Societatis regiee Varsovie de- 
creto, monumentum necdum perenne. MDCCCXXX.” 

We have thus sketched, as far as the occasion permitted, the 
diverse phases of Copernicus’s mortal career, and of his post- 
humous glory. In both instances we find him not only con- 
nected, but all one with Poland: while alive, by his nativity, 
education, and civic virtues; after his death, through historical 
records, monuments, and the national sympathies of his com- 
patriots. Through him Poland became connected with the 
advancement of science, and especially with that of astronomy 
—and Copernicus, through Poland, with universal history. 
For each of these categories abundance of authenticated facts 
have been adduced ; and as history from its nature admits no 
other truth beside one, all other claim on Copernicus but that 
which Poland has on him becomes untenable and delusive. 
With justice, therefore, Copernicus is the pride of Poland— 
the pride of the race to which he belonged, and the glory of 
the epoch at which, 300 years ago, he proclaimed to the world 
his Sta Sol. He was the great spirit of the age, and that 
tribute we are proud to pay him will not be denied him by the 
latest posterity. Lands are dark, times are dark : Copernicus 
was one of those who dispelled darkness : and both lands and 
times were illumined by the divine rays of his system-upon- 
system-grasping intellect. 
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Arr. II.—The Highlands of Ethiopia. By Major W. Corn- 
wallis Harris, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Engineers. 3 
vols. London: Longman & Co. 1844. 


Or all the regions of Africa to which the interest of the geo- 
grapher, the philologer, and the slave-emancipator has been 
directed, none, whether regard be had to ancient fame, to 
modern love of research, or to both combined, more strongly 
merits our attention than Ethiopia. Deemed by the mytho- 
logist to have been honoured with the society of the gods, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, in all probability the parent 
of the religious system of the Egyptians, in many respects 
holding a creed and superstitions allied to those which have 
immemorially prevailed in India, it presents to us, even in its 
existing condition, attractions which few other countries 
possess, and encouragements of a high order to penetrate the 
darkness in which it is enveloped. 

It must have been at an early period after the dispersion in 
the plains of Shinar, that this empire was occupied by the race 
of Ham ; according to popular legends, the great progenitor 
of the nation was AEthiops, one of the twelve descendants of 
Cush, from whom the land acquired the name of Itiopia or 
Ethiopia ; but in the scriptural page the inhabitants are styled 
Cushim and Ludim. It appears from the general testimony of 
history, that the Cushites were first established in Arabia 
Felix, from whence they may be supposed to have crossed to 
the opposite coast, and gradually to have spread themselves 
over these territories. The close analogy which the Geez, 
the dialect of Tigré and the Amharic bear to the Arabic, is a 
strong argument in favour of this opinion, whilst the Coptic 
words which occur in the book of Genesis, being an evidence 
that such then was the language of Egypt, as clearly show 
that /Ethiopia* scarcely could have been colonized from thence. 
And if a sufficient time had elapsed for the descendants of 
Mitzraim to have organized a government, and founded cities 
in Agypt, in the days of Abraham, assuredly there must have 
been sufficient for AZthiopia to have been populated, when it 
was first mentioned in history. 

The ancient city of Axum, which was of Cushite origin, and 


* The Ludim, who sprang from Mitzraim, probably extended themselves towards 
this country in the direction of Meroé. This city, however, is recorded to have been 
built by the Cushites. 
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celebrated on account of its splendour and idolatrous pomp, 
was one of the seats in which the learning and symbols of this 
mighty people were studied. We may infer from the pages of 
Homer how vast was the reverence which was attached to 
their institutions, and in what high esteem the hierophants of 
this order were regarded far and wide. Hence was it that 
Athiopia was a term used by the Greeks in a most extensive 
sense, and applied to people, possibly connected with them by 
religious or commercial relations, who were of a different 
family. Thus is it that we occasionally discover them to 
have been confounded with the Hindoos, which is scarcely 
extraordinary, since in consequence of the trade between the 
two countries, which, by means of caravans, was extended to 
the interior of Africa, we observe names of places near their 
coast similar to those in Hindoostan, as Abu lfeda and Edrisi 
have remarked. At one time the African tribes were styled 
Western Aithiopians, and those to whom the name is pro- 
perly applicable, Eastern; but Herodotus, Arrian, and Strabo, 
carefully distinguished the one race from the other by the 
difference of their hair. Those who occupied the southern * 
tract were, beyond doubt, the Asiatic Athiopians of Herodotus; 
for Edrisi particularly records, that even in his day Hindoos 
lived there, mixed with the native inhabitants. 

Several of the occupants of the Highlands are averred to 
have come from Palestine, whose arrival AZthiopic fabulists 
have referred to the days of Maqueda, Queen of Sheba, and her 
son, Menilek. There is a strong argument, that Abyssinia 
was the country from which she visited Solomon, in the fact, 
that she is also styled the Queen of the South, probably from 
Saba or Sabo, which in A®thiopic signifies south, and is the 
name of the range of mountains running parallel to the Red 
Sea, on the African side. During the conquests of the 
Khalifs, Jews flocked in great numbers to Acthiopia, and others 
are said to have previously settled there, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but whatever may have been the real date of 
their settlement, whilst remaining, as elsewhere, a separate 
people, they nevertheless have, in an unprecedented manner, 
influenced the national religion, and filled the whole country 
with their prejudices and superstitions. 

It is not to them, however, that we must refer the Semitic 


* See Polyhymnia, 7, 70. Strabo, 1. 1, speaking of Homer’s notion, writes, rdy 
’Dkeavdy 7h Kab’ bAoy Th peonuBpwdy KAiwa TeTaypévoy, Kal robs 'Aillonas’ @ 
yap tv téxw Tovde Tod KAluaros mpoaBddAdas Thy Bidvoiay, edu em) Tw Nkeavg 
fon wal én) ri *Adorla. 
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character of the language. The Geez, or ancient Ethiopic, 
which was the vernacular tongue of the shepherds, and until 
the fourteenth century of the Christian era, prevailed over the 
whole Abyssinian empire, probably arose among the Cushites 
of Yemen; and the Hamyarites are especially recorded by the 
Arabian writers to have spoken a language differing from the 
common Arabic. As the dialect which Abraham spoke 
varied in some degree from that which was peculiar to the 
Canaanites, and, therefore, was denominated Hebrew, or that of 
the descendent of Eber, or, according to some, that of the 
colonist from the other side of the Euphrates, so the Cushite 
language, notwithstanding its points of similarity, would 
naturally have been distinguished from the pure Arabic, on ac- 
count of the discrepancies which it presented. The Amharic, too, 
which has succeeded to it, though still retaining the leading 
Semitic features, has received large incorporations from the 
surrounding African languages, and thus is but ry yene | 
known to the European scholar. The Lexicon of it, whic 
Ludolf compiled, contains but very few of its terms : and those 
who would interpret a document transmitted in it, must trust 
to the precarious chance of discovering cognate words in the 
Arabic. Krapf and Isenberg have, however, published co- 
pious Dictionaries of the Amharic, and Vocabularies of the 
Dankali and Galla Tongues, with Grammars of the first and 
last. These works were printed by the Church Missionary 
Society. 

Mr. Hoskins, whose discoveries in Northern Abyssinia pro- 
mise the most desirable results, has been too inattentive to 
these inquiries, although it might have been expected that his 
taste for the study of the hieroglyphics would have induced 
him to seek among every barbarian tribe, if, perchance, any 
remains of the Coptic existed in their dialect. 

The book which forms the subject of this article relates to 
an expedition which sailed from India to explore the southern 
part of Abyssinia, and to open a commercial treaty with the 
negroes of Shoa. Having landed at Tajara, once a place of 
great importance but now sunk to a state of wretchedness, 
yet still carrying on an extensive traffic with Aussa and Abys- 
sinia, and exchanging Indian and Arabian manufactures, salt, 
pewter, zinc, brass, and beads, for slaves, ivory, grain, and 
other produce, they encountered tedious delays and extortions, 
and were subjected to every annoyance which the filth and 
impertinence of the inhabitants could occasion. The trade, in 
which Tajira is most actively engaged in the interior, is in 
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kidnapping slaves, whom it exports to Arabia ; but it also derives 
great emolument from caravans, which it escorts to Shoa. 

After leaving it, the expedition entered ona frightful region 
of volcanic formation, sufficient to bar all progress into the 
country without the aid of experienced guides ; and in the pass 
of Tehama, amidst an overpowering heat, and an unhealthy 
atmosphere, treachery, oa grumblings of conductors, con- 
tinual dangers from lurking assassins, and want of water, they 
pursued an irksome and perilous way towards Abyssinia. In 
constant succession were chasms, half-choked passes, and pre- 
cipitous ascents: at times they went between lofty and perpen- 
dicular walls of columnar lava; at times huge blocks of stone 
and detritus from basaltic cliffs presented obstacles which every 
exertion was required to surmount, and, in one place, not 
being three hundred yards from summit to summit, they cast 
a gloom which was scarcely penetrable. 

The whole of this region, though well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the geologist, from its difficulties and dangers, and the 
suspicious escort which conducted the travellers through it, 
could not be scientifically examined, though at every step it 
added new evidences of mighty convulsions of Nature, which 
had thrown, as it were, into a fantastic chaos the original ap- 
pearance of these parts. Such a scene might the antients weil 
have supposed to have been the entrance to the infernal abodes ; 
and there was not a chasm, nor a rock, which was destitute of 
its legendary horrors. 

As they proceeded, they came to the extrao:dinary Salt Lake, 
named Bahr Ass4l, which was surrounded by a dancing mirage. 
It is girded on three sides by lofty mountains, and on the 
fourth by half-formed rocks of lava; and lies without a ripple 
in an elliptical basin, which is seven miles in its transverse 
axis. This basin is half filled with the water, and half with 
solid salt, the offspring of evaporation. Respiration was 
almost impeded by the mephitic stench which arose from its 
exhalations; the sight was distressed by the pir yr 
glare; and during the parching north-western wind, whic 


. was then blowing, “the air was inflamed, the sky sparkled, 


and columns of burning sand, which at quick intervals towered 
high into the dazzling atmosphere, became so illumined 
as to appear like tall pillars of fire.” At 570 feet below the 
ocean is this unventilated hollow, which at the first glance 
seems to indicate the site of a crater, whose cone had fallen 
into the subterranean abyss; but Major Harris rather im- 
agines, that ata very remote period it formed ‘a continua- 
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tion of the Gulph of Tajara, and was separated from Goobut 
el Kharab by a stream of lava six miles in breadth, sub- 
sequently upheaved by subterranean action, and now forming 
a barrier, which from its point of greatest elevation, where the 
traces of many craters still exist, gradually slopes eastward 
towards the deep waters of the bay, and westward into the 
basin of the Salt Lake.” He assumes its present depth to be 
120 feet, and thinks, that should it be undisturbed from below 
the water may altogether disappear, and leave a field of rock 
salt; and that Goobut el Kharab, which is only divided by a 
narrow channel from the bay of Tajara, may hereafter by sub- 
terranean influence be converted into a similar salt lake. 

Throughout Abyssinia there is no article of greater value 
than salt: it is a general circulating medium, and is continu- 
ally brought to Shoa and other places from the vicinity of the 
dreaded pass of Tehama. Several persons gain a livelihood by 
digging it from the fields which it occupies, and vending it in 
the interior of the country. [tis of such importance as to cause 
a friendly relation to be maintained with those who claim it as 
their property. It is not, therefore, surprising that it should 
have extensively entered into the metaphors of this branch of 
Oriental* languages ; and as it is one of the most useful articles 
of life, that it should have denoted the most laudable qualities 
of the heart in figurative idiom. 

There is very little in this part of the journey of the expe- 
dition which relieves it from the ordinarily dull character of 
an itinerary, and that little, with the exception of an interest- 
ing tale or anecdotes, is oppressed by an unvarying repetition 
of disputes and extortions, of delays and difliculties. It was 
with no trifling satisfaction that we found ourselves at the 
brink of the Hawash, with the range of Abyssinian mountains 
in full view, and that we began to anticipate information of a 
higher quality. ‘The Hawash is the second of the Abyssinian 
rivers, rising in the very heart of A€thiopia, at an y maniee 
of 8,000 feet above the sea; but it is finally absorbed in 
the lagoons at Aussa. Here the scenery contrasted magni- 
ficently its beauty and luxuriance with the arid regions which 
had been traversed, displaying groves of waving tamarisks, 
resounding with the voice of the bell-bird, noble forest trees, 
and close to the banks of the river, thick jungles; and here 
was the nominal boundary of the dominions of the King of 
Shoa. The river was crossed on ten frail rafts, transverse 


* The Zthiopic and Amharic must, from their grammatical structure and thei: 
words, be enumerated in this class. 
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layers of driftwood, which were radely lashed together, having, 
by means of inflated hides and water-skins, been rendered 
sufficiently buoyant to sustain two camel loads; and the tran- 
sit was managed by a rope secured on the opposite bank, 
which one of the natives bore across between his teeth. A 
guy connected this rope with each raft, to counteract the vio- 
lence of the stream, which was swollen by a periodical inun- 
dation ;—thus, whilst on the Euphrates we discover boats of 
hides and inflated bladders used to effect the passage, as in the 
most ancient times, in this part of Africa we retrace them in 
their application to a more trustworthy experiment. Here the 
hippopotamus abounds, the flesh of which the natives eat with 
the greatest wens and in the lakes, which are in the 
vicinity, geese, mallards, teal, herons and flamingos, with a 
new species of parra, are seen in vast quantities, whilst the 
more woody parts are the resort of elephants. Long before 
crossing the awash, the Hejaz-sheep, (ovis aries laticaudata,) 


with sable heads and necks, thick and fat tails, and fleece, 
composed not of wool but of hair, had been found. Now, 
however, this species gave place to the larger Abyssinian breed, 
whose monstrous tails vibrated at each step. The Abyssinian 
Alps, rising hill above hill, and each clothed in vigorous vege- 


tation, and mountain towering over mountain, villages em- 
bosomed in dark groves of evergreens, and rich fields of ever 
hue, constituted a landscape which can be equalled but in few 
parts of the earth. 

Proceeding from the frontier, where the expedition encoun- 
tered annoyances from the governor, under an escort sent 
by Sahela Selassie, the king, they at last commenced their 
ascent of the Abyssinian mountains. These consist of different 
ranges, on one of which are the royal treasures, which have 
been continually amassed since the establishment of the king- 
dom, about a hundred and fifty years ago; and on a conical 
hill, completely isolated, is the stronghold of Goncho, which 
is the state prison, in which the younger brothers of the mo- 
narch are kept. We regret to say, that, both in situation and 
circumstance, it does not bear any marked resemblance to the 
happy valley of Rasselas. At Alio Amba, on these heights, the 
embassy was delayed, till the king should appoint a time for the 
ceremony of presentation, a custom which is supposed to have 
originated in the desire to allow to travellers a previous period 
for rest, and which is equally enforced on embassies from the 
courts of Gondar and Tigré to that of Shoa. During their 
stay at Alio Amba, the weekly market was holden, in which, 
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according to primitive form, the governor sat under an acacia, 
and at which were congregated great varieties of articles and 
venders and purchasers,—the Amhara farmer, the Dank4li 
merchant, the wild Galla, the Moslem trader from the interior, 
the Jew, the cuitivator of the soil, swathed and folded in dirty 
cotton cloth, as if his ancestors were the originals of the 
Egyptian mummies, the gunman of the king’s matchlock guard, 
the surly Adaiel, the huckster of Hurrur, and Christian women, 
constituting the motley and thickly greased group. In the 
adjacent slave-mart of Abd ’el Russool, human beings kid- 
napped in the interior of Africa are purchased, and then taken 
to the Wollo and Argébba frontiers, and resold at a profit of 
fifty per cent. The sums thus realized are invested in amoles, 
or blocks of black salt, which are of the size of a mower's 
whetstone, and pass as currency, but 


‘** Being bought on the frontier at the rate of twenty-five for a Ger- 
man crown, they are retailed in Alio Amba at a profitable exchange. 
A large investment of slaves is finally purchased with the wealth thus 
laboriously amassed, and the merchant returns to his native country 
to trafficin human flesh at the seaports of Zeyla and Berbera, or on the 
opposite coast of Arabia—anon to revisit Shoa with a fresh invoice 
of marketable wares.” 


Before the invasion of Graan, the empire was much more 
extensive. Various people, many of whom maintain a con- 
stant blood-feud with their neighbours, now occupy it, who 
are either under nominal subjection to Sahela Selassie, or are 
openly independent of him ; and some, who hold the way to the 
coast and sult-fields, he is even under the necessity of con- 
ciliating. There are, however, powerful chieftains, who, 
whilst ostensibly allied to him, permit their dependents to 
make inroads into his territories, and to slay his subjects, 
which the monarch’s policy does not permit him to resent. 
Besides these, there are others of Ara extraction, who are 
marked by a wild independence, and Beduins migrating from 
place to place, whose only law is in the spear and creese. 
Thus the real authority of the king is circumscribed within 
very narrow bounds. 

At length a departure from Alio Amba was conceded, 
and the expedition was presented at court. The forms and 
ceremonies were exactly such as might be expected in a 
semi-barbarous state, into which notions of Oriental splen- 
dour and etiquette had been very faintly infused by inter- 
course with Asiatics,—a state of tedium, from which all dignity 
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was absent, and nothing compensated for the toil‘ endured. 
The presents which had been brought, particularly Chinese 
dancing figures performing magic revolutions, and chiming 
clocks, and musical boxes, were objects of intense delight, 
whilst the value of the three hundred muskets, with fixed 
bayonets, which were piled in front of the footstool, was 
instantly understood. But the greatest astonishment was ex- 
cited by the roar of the ordnance, which formed a part of the 
presents, by the crumbling of the rock, the rush of fallin 
stones, and the shreds into which the white cloth, which had 
there been suspended, was shivered, as the round shot, canister 
and grape were first discharged in the mountains of Abyssinia. 
A prophecy of these miracles was most opportunely recalled 
to mind, and Sahela Selassie was blessed by its completion 
beyond all his predecessors of the house of Solomon. 

After passing the greater portion of the following night in 
the examination of these things, and causing elaborate inven- 
tories of them to be taken on scrolls of parchment, the king 
ordered the fire-arms and warlike munitions to be transferred 
to the grand arsenal, the manufactures to be consigned to the 
palace wardrobe, but the curiosities to be immured in his mouldy 
magazines. On the next day Major Harris had a striking 
opportunity of verifying Bruce’s account of a ‘‘ brind” feast :— 

‘“ Crowds swarmed around each sturdy victim to the knife, and 
impetuously rushing in with a simultaneous yell, seized horns; and legs, 
and tail. A violent struggle to escape followed the assault. Each 
vigorous bound shook off and scattered a portion of the assailants ; 
but the stronger and more athletic retained still their grasp, and reso- 
lutely grappling and wrestling with the prize, finally prevailed. With 
a loud groan of despair the bull was thrown kicking to the earth. 
Twenty crooked knives flashed at once from the scabbard, a tide of 
crimson gore proclaimed the work of death. . . . . . The hide 
was opened in fifty places, and collop after collop of warm flesh and 
muscle, sliced and scooped from the bone, was borne off in triumph. 
ee Entrails and offal did not escape: in a quarter of an hour 
nought remained of the carcass save hoofs and horns,” 


Considering the statement of Herodotus, that there were 
"AcSiorec ’Aypwpayn, and the great probability of its truth, (be- 
fore it was confirmed by modern travellers,) from the history 
of other savages, we cannot but be surprised, that the ocular 
testimony of Bruce should have been assailed by discredit and 
ridicule. The father of history was subjected to similar doubts 
and cavils, until time and research had justified him. The 
Mosaic enactments against eating blood, ‘* which is the life” 
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of the animal, raw flesh, (Ex. xii. 19,) and ‘ the life with the 
flesh,” (cf. Deut. xii. 23, ef. Lev. xvii. 11, 13, 14,) may be 
accepted as certain indications that the barbarous practices, 
which still survive in Aithiopia, existed as far back as the days 
of the Hebrew Legislator, nl according to the words of Nuveiri, 
at one period they were adopted by some of the tribes of the 
Pagan Arabs. 

Major Harris remarked, that here, as in Europe, monastic 
establishments are invariably seated in the most romantic 
spots; and that artificial terraces, from the base .o the utmost 
summit of the mountain, clothed in most luxuriant cultivation, 
were formed in several places. The scenery through which 
the expedition passed from Machalwans, where the interview 
with the king took place, to Ankober, the metropolis of Shoa, 
in its gorgeousness and fertility showed how superabundantly 
capable of yielding every produce the soil would become, 
under civilized management, or even common attention. On 
the mountain on which Ankdéber, which takes its name from 
Anko, a queen of the Galla tribe, is situated, thatched houses 
of various shapes, with small green enclosures and splinter 
palings, rising one above the other in irregular tiers, some on 
the abrupt verge of a cliff, others so buried in a deep fissure 
as scarcely to reveal the red earthen pots on their tops, were 
singularly adapted to every inequality of the surface; and 
these rude habitations, which contain from twelve to fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, are connected with each other by narrow 
lanes and hedgerows, covering the entire mountain-side, up to 
the extreme pinnacle. The city skirts the brink of a yawning 
abyss ; and the route being scarcely wide enough for the foot 
of a mule, its approach is not traversed without a painful feel- 
ing of insecurity; and a handful of experienced defenders 
might defy the assaults of a numerous enemy. An extraordi- 
nary dwelling, much resembling a den in a menagérie, was 
erected for the white visitors; oblong, without windows and 
chimneys; provided at either end with a lofty and narrow 
door, consisting of massive planks and beams, each of which 
had caused the demolition of an entire tree, with a basket- 
worked ceiling as the roof, open and hide-lashed ribs, without 
dab or plaster, incapable of repeliing wind, rain, or mountain- 
fog, with inner walls dividing the central room from two 
verandahs, which were intended for the reception of mules, 
horses, and household lumber, and a floor exactly as nature 
had made it, and not improved by the recent inundations to 
which it had been subjected, and with a trench environing tlie 
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whole, it yet was superior to the generality of houses in Abys- 
sinia. In such an abode, at the wet season of the year, their 
situation was necessarily most uncomfortable ; weet notwith- 
standing the monarch’s favour, through which articles of royal 
monopoly, such as unpurified bees’-wax, in lieu of candles, and 
wood were dispensed to them, the Troglodytie Athiop, in his 
primitive cavern, could hardly have been a being more exposed 
to atmospheric severity. In these regions also, partly through 
their great elevation, partly through the great proportion of 
iron which enters into the formation of the rocks, storms of 
thunder and lightning, unparalleled in Europe, are very 
frequent; and vapours, which in despite of all muffling seem 
to penetrate to the very bones, are continually exhaled from 
the saturated earth. And notwithstanding the abundant 
fertility of the soil, though wheat sufficient to sustain life for 
a whole year might be purchased at one German crown, they 
experienced the utmost difficulty in obtaining the most common 
necessaries ; for the stranger, without the assistance of the 
monarch, through the petty worry and annoyances of menials, 
cannot, without great trouble, get the grain converted into 
bread. The time of these menials is ehietly consumed in 
eating brundo, or raw beef, and sleeping off the surfeit; and 
ull stipulate for one day in thirty to drink cosso, which relieves 
them from the superfluity: and their impertinence is not 
inferior to their indolence ; for each person who may be in the 
receipt of four pieces of salt per mensem, with the promise of 
a new cloth, of the value of three shillings and nine-pence 
sterling, annually, accounts himself qualified for a permanent 
place at the drawing-room fire. 

Although A&thiopia derived her faith from Alexandria, a 
more corrupt Christianity cannot be imagined. The clergy 
are bigoted and intolerant, and rule with the iron hand of 
religious ascendancy ; and as a natural consequence the peo- 
ple are priest-ridden, and debased by their superstitions. The 
former soon arrayed themselves against the British, because 
they conformed not to their fasts and blasphemous doctrines; 
and the bishop of Shoa was the most open and undisguised in 
his hostilities. At the cathedral of St. Michael, to which vn 
with considerable pains procured access, after wading throug 
the miry kennels which form the avenue to it, they were 
obliged, in conformity to a prejudice derived from the Jews, 
to unlace their slippers, and enter barefooted on the floor of 
muddy rushes. The priest was propitiated by a rich altar- 


cloth, glowing with silk and gold, and by hard dollars placed 
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in his avaricious palm: and when he had proclaimed this 
munificence, and pronounced his solemn benediction, an un- 
earthly yell of praise arose from the besotted multitude. The 
walls of the building were coarse and only partially white- 
washed, and but few feet from the earth was the suspended 
ostrich egg, the emblem of idolatry: in a broad verandah, 
strewed with dirty rushes, were the congregation, each muffled 
in the skin of the agazin:—no chant proceeded from the 
chorister, but its place was supplied by the jar of discord :— 
no liturgy followed the dissonant screams, and nothing solemn 
animated the service. The walls were adorned with some 
shields, and on them were suspended some miserable daubs : 
no sculptured monument, no banner or trophy, no marble 
tablet denoted the memory of the soldier, the statesman, or the 
scholar :—in the Holy of Holies, to be penetrated by no one 
but the High Priest, was the tabot or ark of the faith, which 
was consecrated at Gondar by the delegate of the Coptic 
Patriarch ; and round the veil that fell before it, were hung 
four sporting pictures, representing the great Leicestershire 
steeple-chase, from the pencil of Alken, which had been pre- 
sented to his Majesty. 

After other interviews with Sahela Selassie, the embassy 
followed him to Debra Berhan, Anglicé the Hill of Glory. 
The road was of the same difficult nature as that which had 
conducted them to Ankéber, the range which they surmounted 
dividing the streams which flow into the Nile from those which 
are tributary to the Hawash. The ascent above Ankéber was 
not less than 2,000 feet, and Mamrat still towered 3,000 or 4,000 
feet overhead, making the total height at least 13,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Hatzé Tekla Haimanot the Great rightly 
declared, in the 12th century, that he had power to render 
the Nile an instrument of vengeance to Egypt, the Almighty 
having given into his hands its fountains, its passages, and its 
increase, with the capability of working good or evil; and 
Lalibela, one of his successors, actually projected the diversion 
of all the principal tributaries to the Nile, which take their 
source in the highest table-land, to the Indian Ocean and the 
Lake Zooai; and he was only diverted from this gigantic pro- 
ject by the arguments of the monks that he would thus fer- 
tilize the arid Moslem countries which intervene between the 
mountains and the sea. There can indeed be no doubt that 
Egypt is entirely dependent on Abyssinia for the advantages 
which it derives from its river; and that were the country in 
the possession of a warlike and intelligent race, they would 
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quickly extend their dominion to some ports, and cease to rely 
on the precarious friendship of barbarous tribes for their foreign 
commerce. The sources of the Nile would be at their com- 
mand to enrich the territory acquired: the Hawash might be 
diverted from the lagoons at Aussa; and other mountain tor- 
rents, whose progress seems not to have been traced, might, 
under the guiding hand of the engineer, be made to contribute 
to the general fertility, and to the inland conveyance of foreign 
produce. With Abyssinia thus remodelled, and exerting its 
natural capabilities, how easy would become the connection 
with the interior of Africa! what geographical knowledge 
would then be obtained! what riches acquired! But, at pre- 
sent, although a commercial treaty has been ratified by the 
embassy of which Major Harris was the chief, how easily may 
it be annulled by the hordes that wander between the Abyssi- 
nian range and the sea! 

A cluster of white-roofed houses, which had been long in- 
distinctly visible, at last was attained, and the desolate palace 
at Debra Berhan, founded by Zara Yakoob, to whom was im- 
puted all the wisdom of his ancestor, Solomon, was hailed as 
the termination of the journey. In that monarch’s time 
idolatry was not extinct; and in the worship of the cow and 
serpent, which he visited with the punishment of death, we 
retrace the ancient religion of AZthiopia, and perceive a direct 
connection with the superstitions of Egypt and India. The 
nature of the country here furnishes it with almost impreg- 
nable defences; not only the vast altitude, but the bold and 
singular bluffs which it presents, surround the towns and 
hamlets with a safeguard, which the lowest military science 
would render unapproachable. In sight of Debra Berhan is 
Tegulet, “the city of the wolves,” once the capital of all 
Abyssinia, and untrodden by the European foot since the visit 
of Father Alvarez. Occupying a commanding promontory, 
round which flows the river Salacha, it affords by one natural 
fissure the only practicable ascent to the fortress ; and near the 
neighbouring village of Etteghe are forty-four rivulets, which 
pay their tribute through this district to the Adabai, that sends 
its waters down the Jumma to the Nile. In a course of little 
more than 150 miles, so rapid is the declination to the west- 
ward, that nearly all have cataracts: in fact, all the environs 
of Tegulet are intersected by beds of rapid torrents, with high 
precipitous banks, to which this part of Shoa was indebted for 
its security from the Pagan and Mohammedan hordes. 

At Debra Berhan is one of the principal depots for the royal 
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slaves, whose condition, though hard, is infinitely preferable 


to that of the slaves in the West Indies. Whatever degree of 


civilization intercourse with more enlightened people, aided 
by a strong commercial interest, may hereafter confer upon 
Abyssinia, a long period will be required to destroy the practice 
of bondage; sanctioned as it has been from the primitive ages, 
interwoven as it now is with the national habits, supported as 
it is by the ecclesiastics, (although in other parts the emanci- 
pation required by the Mosaic law at the end of seven years is 
respected and observed,) and resulting as it does from ma- 
rauding expeditions, as well as from sales by parents and kid- 
napping, it is still further abetted by the propensity of the 
natives to govern in their turn asthey are governed. But not 
only are those belonging to Pagan and hostile tribes compelled 
to undergo servitude, but even Christian girls, which are pur- 
chased from the Guragué-caravan; for here faith makes no 
distinction in this respect, and age and infirmity open not a 
door to manumission. 

Whilst they were at this place, the embassy had a specimen 
of the monarch’s equestrian sports, and skill in shooting 
baboons, and were spectators of the annual review in honour 
of the discovery of the Holy Cross by St. Helena. In that 
pantomime of barbarie warfare there was nothing that could 
rightly be called splendid, but much that was wild and im- 
pressive. From 8,000 to 10,000 cavalry made the display ; 
and at its conclusion, the embassy, by the monarch’s express 
desire, discharged a flight of rockets, the effect of which upon 


the crowd was but little inferior to the former exhibition of 


the artillery. As each projectile rushed with a roar from its 
bed, they fell upon their faces in the utmost alarm ; horses 
and ‘mules broke loose from their fetters in consteraation ; and 
the Galla tribes in the vicinity asserted that the Gyptzis could 
at pleasure produce comets in the sky, and rain fire from heaven. 

On the following morning they proceeded to Angollala, the 
capital of Western Shoa, on the Galla frontier. It consists 
of four to five hundred circular huts, formed of loose stone 


walls, rudely thatched, and covers the slopes of a group of 


tabular hills, which enclose an extensive quadrangle ; and on 
the summit of the largest eminence stands the palace, defended 
by six rows of stout high palisades. It is superior to all other 
dwellings in the kingdom, but is deserted from the fear of an 
earthquake. The river Chacha affords to Angollala a natural 
fortification, which rolls for two days’ journey ‘to the westward 
through a deep precipitous valley, opposing an insurmountable 
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barrier to the human foot: it is a yawning gulph, extending 
one full mile in breadth, evidently produced by some convul- 
sion in the bowels of the earth. it is fed at intervals by foam- 
ing cascades ; and immediately below the furious cataract is 
the little hamlet of Guréyo, which is the seat of the royal iron 
works. The process of smelting and refining is that of the 
earliest antiquity : the ore, being broken into small fragments, 
and coarsely ne he is mixed with a great quantity of 
charcoal, and placed in a clay furnace, which has a sloping 
wares | depressed below the level of the blast-pipes. The non- 
metallic particles being fused by four pair of hand-worked 
bellows, the iron sinks to the bottom; which being again 
broken, and being re-fused, as the dross flows off, the pure 
metal is discharged in pigs, and by a repetition of heating 
and welding these are wrought into bars. 

As a campaign had been determined, the embassy had the 
good fortune to have an opportunity of exploring the wilds of 
Abyssinia, on which no solitary traveller could have ventured. 
Immediately in advance of the army, screened beneath a 
canopy of scarlet broad cloth, were borne, on an ambling mule, 
the Holy Scriptures and the ark of the Cathedral of St. Mi- 
chael, the miraculous virtues of which sacred emblem, ‘‘ throw- 
ing into shade those of the palladium of Troy, are believed to 
insure victory to the Christian host.” The king followed on a 
richly eaparisoned mule, a small space round being kept clear 
by the royal shield-bearers ;—fusileers and matchlock men of 
the body-guard being on the right, and a band, with kettle- 
drums, on donkeys, with trumpets and wind instruments, on 
the left; governors, judges and monks; priests and singers, 
and culinary dames and damsels, successively swelling the 
throng. Then came the multiform army and camp followers, 
with sumpter horses, asses, and mules, laden with provisions 
and horns of old mead, with old women and lads, all con- 
tributing to the grotesque confusion. When they Livouacked, 
the straggling camp could not have measured less than five 
miles in diameter; but, contrasted with disciplined forces, its 
equipage was small and portable—governors and leaders alone 
occupying tents ; and a commissariat was unknown—every man 
carrying his own provisions, which were limited to parched 
grain or sun-dried flesh. Throughout the night, a hundred 
and fifty-six choristers (asmaroch) are wont to chant psalms 
and hymns, being entertained at the expense of the crown, 
twelve being on duty every month; but during military ex- 
peditions their vigils and chanting are observed with more 
than usual strictness. Thus there was no intermission of 
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their noise during the hours of darkness—an employment per- 
haps derived from Bardic customs, which might have been 
transmitted from India, where the Magad’ha answered to the 
warlike bard of half-civilized Europe. 

The army consisted of three divisions ;—the centre being 
commanded by the king in person; the van, composed of skir- 
mishers, by the great governor of the subjugated Galla, under 
the title of Worari; and the rear guard, or the third division, 
by the general, who was appointed Wobo. The men, however, 
were huddled together in their particular detachments without 
order. At last, when the van reached the extensive plain of 
Abai Deggar, the command was given to encamp, to destroy 
and plunder. Instantly the soil was stripped of every trace 
of cultivation, and a scramble for the rafters and ribs of houses 
was commenced, the skeletons being consigned to the flames ; 
and quarrels, resulting in sword cuts and broken heads, took 
place among the depredators. No precaution against surprise 
was adopted, whilst the country far and wide was laid waste, 
and human habitations and the riper barley were consumed by 
the torch. 

Again the motley army advanced, till it reached the high- 
lands of the Sertie tribe, who had long been in open rebellion, 
and had in the preceding year slain eight hundred men of an 
Amhara detachment, which had become entangled in a morass 
near the foot of the range. Till all had so far arrived, the 
monarch had concealed his purpose in his own breast. Here 
once more was the former devastating process repeated, and 
the wide plain of Germama, thickly peopled by the Ekka and 
Finfinni Galla, was destined to encounter the thunderbolt of 
wild war. ‘Taken by surprise, these victims lay helplessly 
before them, and hundreds of cattle in the adjacent meads 
added cupidity to the thirst for blood. Columns of smoke 
ascending at the distance of many miles sufficiently showed 
the progress of the invaders, as village after village was fired, 
and the knife was not remiss in its murderous work: and as 
many, abandoning their property, had taken refuge in the fast- 
nesses of Entotto, every bush was searched with the spear for a 
lurking foe. Each Amhara vied with his comrade in the work 
of retributive destruction; whole families and groups were 
surrounded and speared ; others were hunted down like wild 
beasts, and children were included in the inexorable massacre. 
Women and girls were hurried into captivity, and flocks and 
herds were driven off in triumph. 

At the next encampment foraging parties brought in fresh 
captive females, and the perpetrators of the immense slaughter, 
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in which were mingled the infant and the decrepid, unblush- 
ingly heralded their shame before the approving monarch. 
After a brief halt the march was resumed through the country 
of the Ekka Galla, which was entirely devoted to destruction ; 
and the nocturnal bivouac of the marauders, filling every part 
of the valley with whoops and yells, mixed with the incessant 
lowings of the cattle, and the wailings of the captives—whilst 
hundreds of bale-fires, composed of rafters stripped from the 
surrounding houses—and the lurid atmosphere reflecting the 
conflagration of yet crackling hamlets—exhibited a picture of 
fiendish atrocity which only savage life can realize. Over the 
wide expanse not a living inhabitant was to be seen; Mount 
Dalacha, sacred to the Wato sorcerers, having alone escaped, 
because their blessing had been followed by the birth of Sahela 
Selassie, and for miles the road was lined with wayworn war- 
riors laden with spoil. Such is the retribution with which a 
neglect to pay the moderate tribute imposed is ordinarily 
visited ! 

Umbrage had been taken by many against the expedition 
for not having joined in the murderous fray ; but the monarch 
more liberally entered into their feelings. Aided by that ac- 
tive missionary, Dr. Krapf, they procured from him a libera- 
tion of the prisoners of war, and shortly afterwards the army 
returned to AngdOllala, driving exultingly before them up- 
wards of thirty thousand head of _ cattle, which by custom 
were the property of the king. Here a triumph awaited him, 
which was in perfect unison with all that we might conceive 
of savage pageantry, and of barbarians lauding the eighty-fifth 
of successive expeditions, in the space of thirty years, which 
Sahela Selassie had triumphantly crowned with bloodshed and 
rapine. 

But compared with other potentates, the disposition of Sahela 
Selassie is merciful towards his own subjects, and he is not 
wanting in munificence to the indigent. No criminal is ordered 
by him to be mutilated, and the use of the searing iron has be- 
come obsolete ; whilst in the northern states hands and feet are 
wrenched off, the tegunents having been previously removed 
at the wrists and ancles with a razor. Still, whatever aspect 
these qualities might have possessed under the influence of a 
better education, instilling better principles, the barbarities 
which he sanctions and approves, and the second desolating ex- 
pedition which he sent against the survivors of the late mas- 
sacre, sink his clemency to a very low scale. 

A second triumph was celebrated at Ankober, an account of 
which we shall omit. The appurtenances of the palace in this 
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place are curious ;—‘“‘ from the apex of the palace-eminence, 
which towers three hundred feet above the surrounding terrace, 
down to the very base, the entire slope is studded with thatched 
magazines and outhouses; and these, shame to the Christian 
monarch, form the scene of the daily labours of three thousand 
slaves.” Of these some manufacture beer and hydromel: some 
flat cakes of teff and wheat, and others grind corn :—here cal- 
drons of red pepper soup yield up their potent steam ; there 
long twisted strips of old cotton rag are dipped in molten bees’- 
wax. Inthe sunny verandah of the wardrobe, tailors and curriers 
execute their vocation and invent amulets and devices, and 
under the eaves of the banqueting-hall blacksmiths pursue 
their noisy task ; in a shed, notaries commit to parchment in- 
ventories of the tribute received: in another, sacred books are 
bound, and painters perpetrate atrocious daubs on the illu- 
minated page. Near the slaughter-house, ever flowing with 
blood, carpenters fashion gunstocks ‘‘ with a farrier’s rasp:” 
‘governors and nobles with shields and silver swords are seated 
above ; clamorous paupers, itinerant monks, and applicants 
for justice fill the lower courts ;” idlers, gossips, and beggars 
choke the open arada before the great gate, and every filthy 
avenue is crowded with oxen and asses, goats and sheep. On 
the east terrace of this royal officina, surrounded by stagnant 
mire, is the town-governor, arranging the national affairs. 
During the residence in Ankéber an eclipse of the moon oc- 
curred, which produced results similar to those observed among 
savages, in whatever part of the world they are found. Be- 
lieving that the orb was dead, and that her death prognosticated 
war, pestilence, and famine, the inhabitants were seized with 
a violent panic; priests and laity implored the Saviour of the 
world to take compassion on them; and the wailing continued 
without intermission, till, the planet emerging into brilliancy, 
one general shout of joy arose, from the persuasion that their 
prayers had prevailed. The incredulity of the king, when the 
embassy previously apprised him of the precise hour and 
minute at which the obscuration would commence and termi- 
nate, was only equalled by his surprise at their powers of 
augury. The superstition of the Abyssinians is little corrected 
by Christianity ; they have an implicit faith in talismans written 
in mystic characters, and mixed with seeds and leaves of plants 
endowed with magical virtues—in amulets and sacred spells, 
and in the influence of the evil eye, which at one time was 
accredited by every nation; they give credence to spirits 
roaming over the earth, waters, and infinite space, applying to 
88 of these invisible agents the title Saroch, and conceive, that 
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the court of W4robal Mama, King of the Genii, is holden at 
the bottom of the Lake Alobar, in Mans, whence his drum, 
predicting war, pestilence, and famine, is occasionally heard. 
Their superstitions respecting the sick partake largely of the 
character of those of various savages described by Picart ; and 
the votive sacrifices, which the Christians of Shoa, as well as 
the Heathen Galla, make in June to the Evil Spirit, are de- 
cidedly remains of the idolatry which once flourished through- 
out these regions. In the bloody finger, and the magical sur- 
rounding of houses with threads of cotton yarn dipped in blood, 
in the qualities and properties attributed to particular plants, 
in the invisibility of sorcerers at pleasure, and their power of 
transportation through the air, in the respect paid to dwarfs, 
in the magician’s ability to change his form to that of an ani- 
mal, and in the thousands of human victims which have been 
slaughtered for averrancal purposes, we detect the general 
superstition of mankind, and retrace many of the fancies of 
our forefathers, the credulity of Greeks and Romans, of Northern 
Colonists, and Asiatic inventors of the marvellous. In the 
Abyssinian magie village of Dooka Stephanos, what have we 
but the garden of Irem and the Ab-zendegani of Persian poeti- 
cal romance? 

The refusal of the British embassy to contribute to the mas- 
sacre of the defenceless Galla having excited general animad- 
version, it was resolved in a less hateful manner to wipe away 
the tarnish. Consequently, the slaughter of one elephant being 
accounted equal to that of forty Galla, permission was soli- 
cited to repair to the north-western frontier of Efat, where 
those animals abound. With great fears on the part of the 
monarch, and much ridicule on the part of his subjects, it was 
obtained. After a long and tedious journey, consisting of 
several stations, at all of which, as the king’s guests, they were 
hospitably received, they reached the wilderness of Giddem, 
where their panic-struck attendants very much impeded their 
quest of the animals. When at last, however, one was found 
and shot, as if a stupendous victory had been gained over all the 
enemies of the crown, and the most important service possible 
had been rendered to the empire, couriers were dispatched to 
every place proclaiming the fame of the exploit, and the 
Gyptzis* were at once elevated to the rank of beings of a 
superior mould. The court had in the mean time removed to 
Angdllala, and there the triumphant embassy was invited ; 
where the honours equivalent to the destruction of forty Galla 


* So foreigners in general are called in Abyssinia; the word signifies Agyptians. 
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being awarded, the bitéwa or silver gauntlet, surmounted by 
the chodfa, or silver bracelet, was placed on the right arm, and 
on the left shoulder were cast the spoils of a male lion ; after 
which his majesty fixed in the hair newly plucked sprigs of 
wild asparagus, the Abyssinian emblem of victory, to be re- 
placed after forty days by the hérkoom feather. At length also 
the treaty of commerce was signed. 

The third volume is devoted more especially to the history 
of the country. After citing the legendary account of Solo- 
mon, Maqueda, Queen of Zthiopia, better known as the 
Queen of Sheba, and her son Menilek, Major Harris follows 
the Kebra za Negest in stating that the coast of the Indian 
ocean towards Sofala was governed by a royal deputy, with the 
title of Bahr Negaésh, ‘* King of the Sea,”—“ a vicegerent with 
the same title governing Yemen, which from the earliest times 
down to the Mohammedan conquest of Arabia, belonged to 
Abyssinia.” This statement we believe to be implicitly true; 
for it is confirmed by several passages in the works of Arabian 
authors ; and in two MSS. containing the history of the tribes, 
now in the British Museum, of one of which Pocock very 
largely availed himself, several of the occupants of Yemen are 
clearly shown to have been of this descent. 

Christianity became the national religion of Abyssinia in 
the beginning of the fourth century. According to the Kebra 
za Negest (the Glory of Kings) the Falashas (who were de- 
scendants of the Jews, and had become very powerful, and 
refused to abandon their faith), electing a sovereign of their 
own creed, seized the impregnable mountain fastnesses of 
Simien, and received a continual augmentation to their num- 
bers from Jews expelled from Palestine and Arabia. To the 
middle of the tenth century they held an unlimited sway, 
until the time of the Princess Esther, who, massacring the 
royal house, proclaimed herself Queen of Abyssinia. The 
sole surviving prince of this race was carried by the Amhara 
nobility to Shoa, with the dominion of which his progeny was 
content, until by a treaty concluded through the influence of 
Tekla Haimanot, Aboon or Primate of A:thiopia, they were 
restored to the throne of their ancestors. So affairs continued 
up to the sixteenth century, when Mohammed Graan’s invasion 
dismembered the empire, and caused Shoa to be colonized by 
the Galla hordes. From Nagasi, the first monarch of Etat, 
descended the present line, who in the course of their conquests 
annexed Shoa, Ankéber, and the present territories of the 
Negoos to their dominion. 

Although the crown is hereditary in the house of Solomon, 
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it is elective by the will of the deceased monarch : in accord- 
ance with national customs the royal youths are secluded in a 
monastery, under guardians, who prevent them from exciting 
disturbances in the kingdom. They are inured to equestrian 
and warlike exercises, and trained to the use of the shield and 
spear, compelled to attend divine service, to fast and pray, and 
made to peruse the psalms at night. Yet all, but he who 
shall reign, look forward to the vaults of Goncho; though, it 
is to be hoped, the efforts of the embassy have now banished 
this terror for ever from the younger scions of majesty. 

The provinces at this day subject to the monarch of Shoa 
are comprised in a rectangular domain of 150 by 90 miles, 
‘* which area is traversed by five systems of mountains, whereof 
the culminating point divides the basin of the Nile from that 
of the Hawash. The Christian population of Shoa and Eft 
are estimated at 1,000,000 souls, and that of the Moham- 
medan and Pagan population of the numerous dependencies, at 
1,500,000.” Besides the tribute in kind, the royal revenues 
are computed at 80,000 to 90,000 German crowns; and the 
annual expenses of the state not exceeding 10,000 dollars, it 
is probable that the king, during his reign of thirty years, has 
amassed a considerable treasure. Corresponding to the Mar- 
graves of Germany there are 400 governors, styled Shoomant, 
under the crown, who with fifty Abagasoch, or guardians of 
the frontier, conduct the affairs of the kingdom. Yet, though 
some few are hereditary, the rest of these posts are generally 
purchased. Each, though subject in an instant to be deprived 
of his dignities, and to be involved in ruin, acts the part of the 
despot in his own province ; and as the monarch, in addition to 
the customary and settled fees, continually expects voluntary 
contributions, all classes severely feel the pressure. The best 
portions of the soil, as formerly in Egypt, belonging to the 
sovereign, the life and property of the subject being likewise 
at his arbitrary disposal, in years of famine food, too, being 
only procurable from the royal granaries, his pleasure and his 
will are naturally dominant over the laws. 

It was during the sanguinary conflicts which succeeded to 
the invasion of Graan, that the Galla hordes poured their 
multitudes from Southern Central Africa into A‘thiopia, and 
re-erected heathen shrines. They trace their origin to three 
Jewish sisters, and state, that from the nine children of Wol- 
laboo, their father, sprang the innumerable clans which now 
people the greater part of intratropical Africa. Whatever 
may have been their origin, they overran the fairest provinces 
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of the land; but intestine feuds neutralized their gigantic 
power, to which otherwise the whole region must have sub- 
mitted. With their predatory habits they combine agricul- 
tural pursuits, and form a strong contrast to the indolent 
Adaiel; and bees are a portion of the wealth of every family, 
which are treated precisely according to the whimsical cus- 
toms whieh Virgil has commemorated. Like the ancient Druid, 
and the ascetics of many nations, the Pagan Galla accounts a 
tree indispensable to his religious exercises, under the shadow 
of whose boughs sacrifices are invariably performed : on the 
interment of a priest a sycamore or coffee tree, ever afterwards 
sacred, is planted, which recalls to mind the custom of burying 
the dead under trees, as Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was buried 
by Jacob returning from Padan-aram ; and like the council- 
trees of the wild sons of Nature, on the banks of the Hawash 
stands the venerated Woda Nuwee, (the ficus sycamorus,) to which 
the tribes from far and wide repair with propitiatory offerings. 
The trophies, which they suspend, are the dirakhti fasl of 
Persia, the identical custom of Greeks and Romans; and their 
divinatory process by the fat, caul, and entrails corresponds to 
the latter superstition, to which parallels are cited in the 
Biblical page. 

Major Harris alludes to the resemblance between their cus- 
toms and the more civilized nations of antiquity in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

“* Seeking presages, like the Romans and Etrurians, in the flight of 
birds and in the entrails of slaughtered sacrifices; wearing the hair 
braided like the ancient Hgyptians; and, like them, sleeping with the 
head supported by a wooden crutch ; wedding the relict of a deceased 
brother according to the Mosaic law, and bowing the knee to the Old 
Serpent, whom they regard as the Father of all mankind ;—an ac- 
quaintance with these wild invaders suggests to the speculations of 
curiosity novel proofs of their origin, when referred to a common 
parent ; nor are these a little enhanced by the existence of a prophecy, 
that their hordes are to quit the highlands of their usurpation, and 
march to the east and to the north, ‘that they may conquer the in- 
heritance of their Jewish ancestors.’ ” 


The inquiries made by this expedition as to parts of the 
country to the south, which they could not visit, abundantly 
confirmed the statements of Herodotus. As they before had 
evidence of the Hylogones in those who kept watch from the 
tops of trees, so now they were informed of a race of Doko, 
or pigmies, of an olive complexion, not exceeding four feet 
in height, who are very numerous, and entirely subsist on 
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fruits, roots, mice, serpents, reptiles, ants and honey. They 
ascend trees, like monkeys, and often in their quarrels throw 
each other down. ‘Their nails, never pared, grow both on 
the hands and feet, like eagles’ talons, and are employed in 
digging for ants.” Herodotus was assured at Thebes, that 
half of the waters of the Nile ran to the north, and the other 
half to the south, and that they were produced by the tropical 
rains. In confirmation of this account, Major Harris heard of 
the river Gochob, which is described to rise in the great cen- 
tral ridge, and which he believes to be identical with the 
Kibbee of the best extant maps, whose course to the south is 
said to have been known to the Aigyptians 3000 years ago. 
‘“* Whatever may be its true magnitude, it is clearly navigated 
to a considerable extent by a white people, who reap a lucra- 
tive harvest, whilst draining the country of its population, 
by a traffic which must reflect the blackest disgrace upon 
the name of any civilized people, and is here not rendered 
the less infamous by the fact that many of their purchases 
are Christians. Between Garro and Metcha is a small tract, 
peopled by Christians, who reside entirely in caves of the 
mountains, thus proving the existence of Troglodytes in these 
regions to this day, as asserted by the Father of History ; and 
from the nature of the country we may easily believe, that for- 
merly, as in Arabia Petrea, those rude natural domiciles were 
most extensively occupied by the population, as we know the 
neighbourhood of Meroé to have been. 

One of the most striking peculiarities in the country is the 
strange admixture of Judaism with the debased Christianity 
which is professed. Many Jews had been established there 
long before the nation had been converted from Heathenism : 
according to uncertain tradition, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, they emigrated into the northern states by 
way of the Red Sea, and their descendants are the Falashas on 
the mountains of Simien and Lasta. Be this account of their 
origin correct or incorrect, the influence of the Hebrews on 
the affairs of Abyssinia has been very great; and, with the de- 
struction of the race of Solomon, which we have noticed, they 
for a time obtained the preponderance. But though they were 
afterwards hunted among the mountains, their practices had 
acquired a firm root, and were regarded as orthodox doctrines 
of Christianity. Thus, the Mosaic restrictions respecting the 
flesh of unclean animals heavily bind the AXthiopian; and 
because the children of Israel did not eat of the sinew that 
shrank, as detailed in the history of Jacob, that sinew, called 
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in Amharic shoolada, is expressly prohibited to be eaten in 
eres The Jewish Sabbath also is strictly observed,* 
and on that day agricultural pursuits are suspended; their 
churches, too, are divided like the Temple of Jerusalem, and 
have their Kedis Kedisen, or Holy of Holies, in which is the 
ark ;—like the Jews, they commence the service with the Tri- 
sagion, and they fast as rigidly and as frequently as the law of 
Moses enacted. Culinary articles must be cleansed and po- 
lished, just as the Mishna binds the Jews, and on the day of 
atonement the Abyssinian confesses his sins before the priest ; 
and the Hebrew’s practice at deaths is analogous to that among 
these people. Mourning garments, and Jewish ideas regarding 
the state of the dead, have been equally received, together 
with many of the doctrines which they hold respecting angelic 
agency, which, jumbled with those which they have derived 
from Christianity, and with the intercessorial functions which 
they attribute to St. Michael, and to the Virgin Mary, render 
their religion almost void of any moral tendency. 

The embassy, with far less trouble than that with which 
they had obtained permission to kill the elephant, were at their 
own pressing instance allowed to make an excursion to Berhut, 
on the south-eastern frontier of Shoa, the alleged object being 
to chase the wild buffalo. In the course of the journey they 
added considerably to their previously acquired geographical 
information, and observed the manner in which cotton 1s cul- 
tivated in these parts, viz. by the means of elevated aqueducts, 
which are constructed with infinite care, and employed to 
irrigate the extensive plantations; the stems of the plants 
fostered by this culture often measuring eight or nine inches 
in girth, and yielding a crop equivalent to these gigantic pro- 
neon The royal granaries abounded in their way, the 
abours of which are annually and tributarily performed by 
the surrounding population, who plough the land, sow the 
seed, and reap the grain. On this occasion the natives were 
as troublesome as on the former: and the disturbance which 
they made, and the whole of their exertions, for a while were 
unremitting in preventing success: at last, however, the tracks 
of a buffalo were discovered ; and as the trail was carried 
through thick groves of tamarisk, he was perceived rolling 
from side to side across a stream. It was not long ere the 
embassy had achieved another victory worthy of the royal 


* In the name of Debra Libanos, or Mount Lebanon, which is the chief seat of 
learning in Shoa and the retention of circumcision, though baptism is administered, 
we likewise perceive the influence of Judaism. 
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estimation, in the death of the beast, which was deemed by 
the people equivalent to that of eight Pagans; but although 
they had hoped to have made a more protracted stay, the 
governor of the district and their own escort compelled their 
immediate return, lest the sound of their fire-arms, and the 
fame of the exploit, should bring the hostile Ittoo upon them. 
Still, however, they had not far retraced their steps, ere they 
proposed and executed an excursion to the country of the 
Karaiyo Galla, and examined carefully the volcanic crater of 
Saboo, which was stated to have been in full activity about 
thirty years before—an assertion which the recent appearance 
of the lava streams amply corroborated. They had designed 
to examine Fantali also; but the fears of the guides, and the 
assurance that it had been long quiescent, caused them to 
conform to their wishes of not proceeding to it: accordingly, 
they directed their course to the far-famed volcanic well of 
Boorchutta, and after gaining the summit of the Kozi moun- 
tain, wound along the very brink of the crater of Winzegoor, 
whence the adjacent country had been recently overflowed. 
The well, which excited their curiosity, had the appearance of 
the crater of a gigantic mine, and was situated in the “bosom 
of the almost perpendicular mountain of Jujjuba Kulla. One 


narrow path, of barely sufficient width for the bulk of an 
elephant, leads to the water’s edge, through the termination of 
a deep narrow gully, with inaccessible banks. Enormous 
blocks and boulders of coal-black rock, which choke this 
channel for the last hundred yards, seem to have been canted 
out of the bowels of the earth by subterranean convulsion, and 
form a sort of revétement to the front of the circular pool, which 


5 


measures sixty feet in diameter, and gave ‘no bottom 
still brimstone-coloured waters were glassy smooth, and not a 
breath stirred within the deep suffocating crater, where the 
fall of a pin produced an echo like that of a whispering gal- 
lery.” There being no other water for many miles, the elephant 
and the rhinoceros repair to it at night, and thence the inha- 
bitants derive their supply ; and it is constantly the scene of 
bloody conflicts. The party on their return came to the well of 
Wulawula, which is smaller, but not very dissimilar, having a 
funnel-shaped hollow, and owing its existence to igneous 
agency. ‘The turbulent power of the subterranean element, 
which may be traced through the whole eastern frontier of 
Shoa, presents a natural boundary effectually capable of sepa- 
rating contiguous countries of the main land, and exhibits the 
limits which the Almighty has placed to aggrandizement. 
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The extremes of heat and cold, and the variation of soil in the 
lowlands and in the highlands, evidently prove that different 
races are required; and it would be long ere the Amhara of 
the mountains could with any comfort habituate himself to 
the scorching atmosphere of the valley. 


‘« Existing craters resume at long intervals their old work of devas- 
tation, and violent earthquakes now and then shake the country to the 
very base of the adamantine rampart, which has been reared by the 
arm of Omnipotence in the heart of heathen Africa, around the alpine 
abode of one million of Christians.” 


After having, by an appeal to the better feelings of 
Sahela Selfssie, been the means of liberating 4,700 persons 
from slavery, to which, by an unjust edict, he had con- 
demned them in his wrath, Major Harris pursues a series 
of deep and sensible observations on slavery in general, on 
its prevalence in the kingdom of Shoa, the journeys of the 
victims to the slave-marts, and their frequent transfers from 
one master to another; on the anarchical state of the Gurague 
republic, into which kidnapping inroads are continually made, 
and which is rendered the prey of lawless violence, the scene 
of every detestable crime, and the hotbed of this iniquitous 
traffic; and on the operation which a legitimate commerce 
would have upon it. He well argues, that in those countries 
from whence the victims are drawn, the population would hail 
European intervention; and that the interest of the Galla thus 
being destroyed, his forays and slave-hunts would gradually 
end. The argument, that the slaves who are driven through 
the Abyssinian dominions become converts to Islamism, might 
be invested with great efficacy; and when the uses of machinery 
should have become known, the loss of services would not be 
felt. But commerce, so as to render Shoa independent of the 
Danakil trader, must precede the attempt; and in the northern 
provinces of Christian Abyssinia no difficulty could be expe- 
rienced, since in Gondar and Tigré domestic slavery is neither 
practised nor advocated. The influence of the present Aboon 
Abba Salama—who has been instructed at Cairo by the Rev. 
Dr. Lieder, a missionary of the Church of England—which 
might easily be obtained, and which is supreme, would infal- 
libly crown well-directed efforts with success, 

‘* Although free to all nations, the eastern coast, from Sofala to 
Cape Guardufoi, has in later years been little frequented by any save 
the enterprising American ;"’—but the commerce which it would open 
would be of a most lucrative description, —‘‘ In Enarea, Cafla, Gurague, 
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Koocha and Susa especially, glass-ware, false jewellery, beads, 
cutlery, blue calico, long cloth, chintz, and other linen manufactures, 
are in universal demand, That their wants are neither few nor trifling, 
may be satisfactorily ascertained, from the fact that the sum of 
£96,000, the produce of the slave trade from the ports of Berbera, 
Zeyla, Tajara, and Massowah, is only one item of the total amount 
annually invested in foreign goods and manufactures.” 


Gold, gold-dust, ivory, civet, and ostrich feathers, peltries, 
spices, among which is one called kurarima, which combines 
the flavour of the caraway and cardamom, wax, and precious 
gums, are a part of the lading of each slave caravan : but they 
produce a very inadequate price, at the rate at which they are 
bartered. Vegetable and mineral productions are almost 
unlimited: and coal has already been found, and may exist in 
positions favourable to the supply of steamers on the Red Sea. 
The cotton is unrivalled ; coffee, too, is abundant ; and the tea 
plant, which grows there, having come, as it is said, from the 
western mountains, which agree in elevation with the Chinese 
tea districts, yields a probability that the Chinese sorts would 
equally flourish in the soil and temperature. The indigo 
flourishes spontaneously, and the sugar cane and every tropical 
production might be extensively cultivated ;—in a country 
which yields two crops every year without being impoverished, 
which receives the seed in one field, whilst the grain is reaped 
in another, what riches under civilized direction might not be 
obtained? The contiguity to our Indian possessions, the 
proximity to some of the finest harbours in the world, and the 
presumed navigable access to the interior offered by the river 
Gochob, which he conjectures to be the Juba, or Govind, also 
called in some maps Kibbee, and which is said to rise in 
Abyssinia, and to be navigable in boats for three months from 
its mouth,—are among the solid arguments with which the 
author seeks to draw the national attention to Acthiopia and 
its capabilities. 

The mercilessness of the Abyssinian character, when forays 
are undertaken against enemies, or defaulters in tribute, is one 
of the darkest blots which disfigure the nation; but on a se- 
cond occasion also the expedition had the good fortune to per- 
suade Sahela Selassie to release his prisoners of war. The 
exterminating habits of the invaders are excused by themselves, 
on the plea that they are descendants of the Israelites, and 
must emulate their examples. During the residence of the 
British, an earthquake, which destroyed a part of the capital, 
took place, and the acts of superstition which followed the 
calamity were exactly such as preceding events would have 
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Jed us to surmise. The last recorded deed of the embassy was 
one which, whilst it reflects on them the highest credit, shows 
how advantageously the influence, which superior knowledge 
wil] necessarily, though gradually acquire, might among these 
people be employed in weaning them from the force of a bar- 
barous education, and directing them to exert those better 
principles which would flow from their religion, once purified. 
The monarch becoming dangerously ill, and accounted irre- 
coverable by the monks, the embassy administered to him the 
medicine by which he was restored to health, and they seized 
this opportunity to obtain the release of the princes of the 
blood, who had been, according to national custom, immured 
for thirty years at Goncho; and to the honour of Saéhela 
Selassie, he kept inviolably his promise. 

We have rarely perused a work which has contrived to 
impart so much novel and valuable information; and it is 
impossible to foresee the amount of benefits which may result 
from the author’s hints, if they be properly carried into execu- 
tion. Nothing, however, is mentioned of the events after the 
release of the princes; nor do we know when and how the 
embassy quitted Abyssinia. Enough was witnessed in this part 
of the country to confirm Bruce’s general truth; and Major 
Harris, on the return from the marauding expedition among 
the Galla, witnessed the wanton mutilation of living animals, 
just as that traveller has asserted,—and we gather from rising 
signs, that Major Harris must expect to share the fate of the 
Father of History, of Bruce, and Salt, and others, when 
Abyssinia is the theme of a criticism that can carp at what it 
can neither equal nor understand. 

The additions to geography, which are imparted and simpli- 
fied in a most excellent map, place before us regions yet 
untrodden by the European foot, and exhibit the capabilities 
of soil, rivers and climate to receive the improvements which 
civilization may there introduce. The various resemblances 
that may be traced to the ancient Aigyptians, afford curious 
matter for speculation, whilst the human sacrifices and immo- 
lation of the first born, which are practised at Zingero, 
peremptorily demand the intervention of Christian efforts. 

Major Harris concurs with Bruce in supposing Sofala to 
have been the Ophir of Solomon. Nor do we think, incor- 
rectly; for it by no means follows that Ophir was in the 
same country as Tarshish. The length of the voyages which 
Solomon’s fleet undertook renders it probable that different 
foreign ~~ were visited, in which the vessels might have 


remained, whilst properly commissioned persons visited marts 
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in the interior. The distinction of place may perhaps be 
deduced from the mention of the ships of Tarshish on occasions 
going to Ophir—i.e., to Ophir alone, for they were what the 
Romans called naves onerarie, and when so mentioned can 
scarcely be imagined to have continued the voyage to Tarshish. 
At a time when gold was so abundant in the Sofala mountains 
there could not have been a reason for sending to a greater 
distance for it; and among the articles which the Queen of 
Sheba brought to Solomon, were ‘spices, and very much gold, 
and precious stones.” Nor is it improbable, that when the 
fleet performed the whole voyage, they on their return may 
have stopped at some /Ethiopian port to receive the gold. 
Edrisi divides Sofala* into the northern and the southern, 
giving to each a different epithet, implying golden; and in the 
book of Job} (xxii. 24), Ophir seems to be placed for the metal 
itself.t To this day ofar, or ofare, (AZ,C:,) is used for gold 
in Ethiopic; and in Amharic, ofarete-wareke (AZ,C't: OC+:) 
signifies the purest sort. But, although there is ab’hra (Ff) 
in Sanserit, with the same sense, we consider the Ethiopic 
and Ambfrie terms to belong to their own dialects, as the 
Arabic proves them to be legitimately deducible from roots. 
The Arabian geographers, however, mention two places as 
Sofala, the one in India, the other in Ethiopia. According to 
the common interchange of / and r in the Hind@ dialects, 
Sofala, on the authority of Abu'lfeda, is identical with Sofara, 
which is the Oirrapa of Arrian, and the Zovrapa of Ptolemy, in 
the vicinity of Goa; and it is a curious fact, that the names of 
the articles imported by Solomon’s fleet have a remarkable 


8 

* The Northern is called Wad! &JSLaocut!, and the Southern 

9 

el UL. 

+ On account of the word in italics, this does not appear so striking in our ver- 
sion as in the Hebrew. 

¢ In the LXX. @non em xwpuari ev weTpa, Kat ws meTpa xeuappov Swhip. The root 
of Soffla being contained in Sophir, forms a strong additional argument. Whether 
Tarshish be rightly located in Spain is very questionable, although Gesenius has so 
assigned it. The learned and lost Hebraist, however, Was not far removed from the 
right apprehension of this question. He gives \5)x Ophir, for Africa itself, from the 
Chaldee interpreter and Origen. We cannot avoid coming to a double conclusion 
as to the navy of Solomon, that a portion of it navigated northward to Tyre and 
Hiram, and a portion southwards, which on our showing descended the Red Sea 
to Ophir or Sofala. Some writers have thought that the navy of Solomon circum- 
navigated Africa, and was thus occupied three years, but can it be imagined that this 
was the course by any one who reads the following passage ?—‘‘ King Solomon made 
a navy of ships at Ezion Geber, which is beside Eloth on the shore of the Red Sea 
in the land of Edom.’’ 1 Kings, ix. 26. And we read at verse 28, that ‘‘ they 
came to Ophir.’”’ Doubtless a navy, placed not on the Mediterranean, but on the 
Red Sea, was designed for this southern navigation.—[Epiror.] 
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relation to the Malabaric. The Arabian translator of Isaiah 
renders Ophir sitJ5! or India; and the Coptic calls India, 
Sophir, (COOIP,) which is the Yweip and LéHgepa of the Sep- 
tuagint. But the s is clearly the Sanscrit, su (U,), which 
is, by way of mere intensity, prefixed to words; in the ab- 
sence of which these several names will also harmonize with 
Ophir without the least violence. 

Yet the Indian Sofala, although an emporium on the sea- 
coast, and famed for its pearl fishery, is not recorded to have 
been productive of gold. Hence, as we may repeatedly ob- 
serve the names of places in one country to have been given 
by early navigators to those in another, so if the Indian Sofala 
were the mart to which the ships of Tarshish sailed, and if 
on their return they stopped at an African port for gold, which 
was found in a particular range of mountains, it would be 
consentaneous to established custom for those mountains to 
be denominated by them after the mart which constituted the 
other object of their voyage. 

Since writing the above account of Major Harris’s ‘* High- 
lands of A2thiopia,” we have observed in the ‘* Westminster 
Review,” one of those papers for which it is rather distin- 
guished of late, to which its conductors apply the elegant term 
of “slaslers,”—that is to say, an attempt to prove by dint of 
mere ingenuity, that one of the most amusing books of travels 
that has lately appeared, is entirely unworthy of credit. 

Having already given in full our opinion of Major Harris's 
work, we shall not enter into any very minute detail in refuting 
the clique among whom the ill-natured article in question was 
concocted, whom we can name, and who best know under what 
feelings they have been actuated in this attack on a meritorious 
officer. Certainly the ‘“ Westminster” unluckily lights on 
neither wise men of the East, as we shall show in the present, 
nor in the West, as we shall also show in due sequence; but we 
cannot defraud our readers of the merriment which the bare 
statement of some of the arguments must occasion. Begin- 
ning ab ovo, these ingenious writers, after — at the news- 
papers for daring to panegyrize Major Harris, fall foul of his 
title, ** The Highlands of 2thiopia.” According to them it 
is a misnomer, because the work contains some things about 
the ‘‘/ow lands of the Danakil or Adaiel:” they might as well 
assert that “The Merry Wives of Windsor” is a misnomer, 
because one of the characters is a jealous husband. 

They next endeavour to establish a reputation for political 
knowledge, at the expense of Major Harris, by finding fault with 
the phrase, ‘* Oubié, the late Nero-like Dedjasmach of Tigré.”— 
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‘« Surely,” says the reviewer, ‘if Major Harris knows Oubié so 
well as to be able to compare him to Nero, he ought to know 
that he is s¢idl alive and ruler of Tigré.” But if the reviewer 
knows Oubié so well as to be enabled to say that he is *‘ still alive 
and ruler of Tigré,” he ought to know that when the passage 
to which he refers was written, the Dedjasmach was dethroned 
and a prisoner. Major Harris dates his preface from Ankdber, 
Ist January, 1843, which is sufficient to indicate that he does 
not intend his work to refer to anything that has subsequently 
taken place in Abyssinia; as, for example, the restoration of 
Oubié. This simple explanation accounts for the use of the 
phrase, ‘‘ hitherto undescribed,” as applied to parts of the Galla 
country, described briefly in Mr. Krapf’s ‘‘ Journal,” published 
a year after Major Harris’s book was written. 

In another page, we have a very learned speculation on 
German crowns, called in Abyssinia “ Virgin Mary crowns.” 
Major Harris has adopted this express name, which brings 
down upon him, it will seem, the charge of popery. The re- 
viewer, moreover, is very angry with the ‘ childish absurdity” 
of the ‘* ignorant Abyssinians,” and yet proceeds to establish a 
claim to relationship with them, by asserting that there are 
only three marks upon these crowns. This arises from the 
necessity of contradicting Major Harris, who has alluded to 
the ‘‘ multifarious marks and tokens” which they bear. But 
“all travellers in Abyssinia” know that one of these pieces 
of money is sure to be rejected, unless there are seven points, 
or jewels, in the coronet, ten in the shoulder clasp, and the 
letters S. F. perfect.* The reviewer asks: ‘‘ Did Major 
Harris ever examine one of these crowns?’ We ask, in our 
turn: ‘* Did the person who furnished the information on 
which this important discussion is based, ever handle one 
that had not previously passed through the hands of Major 
Harris?” 

Further on, the ingenious and sagacious critic, whose aber- 
ration we are touching with the tenderest possible hand, boldly 
advances, on the authority of Mr. Lane’s “ Modern Egypt,” 
that the Mahommedan never utters the exclamation—* In the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful!” when slaugh- 
tering animals. This is done to throw discredit on a very pic- 
turesque scene described by Major Harris. But what will be 
thought of the extent of the reviewer's acquirements by those 


* “The chief objects of attention in them are, the points in the Aggrafa, or 
shoulder jewel, and in the coronet. If they are not very distinct, the Abyssinians 
reject the dollar as not genuine. Also the S. F. below must not be wauting.””— 
Isenberg’s Amharic Dict. p. 86. 
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who know that the Mahommedans of India always use the in- 
vocation referred to? We suppose the gentleman imagined he 
had given vent to a most conclusive syllogism. But he has 
yet to learn, it seems, that it is not because a thing is forbidden 
that it is never practised. It must not be supposed, however, 
that he confines himself to argument; for he dabbles a little 
occasionally in misrepresentation. For example :—Major 
Harris asserts that he saw a DankAli of the interior drink blood. 
This is false, says the reviewer, because, he also says, that they 
are rigid observers of externals ; and blood is forbidden in the 
Koran. But it turns out that Major Harris has drawn a 
distinction between the Danakil of Tajis, who, he says, are 
‘* rigid observers of externals,” and the Danakil of the interior, 
the majority of whom, on the contrary, totally disregard them. 

It is really amusing to see the greasy rabble of Mudaito de- 
scribed as ‘an instructed Mohammedan people,” in order to 
give colour to the contradiction of a fact advanced by Major 
Harris, namely, the existence of a man-eater among them. 
The reviewer is induced to give this charitable description 
of the Mudaito, from a remark made in ‘‘ The Highlands of 
‘Ethiopia,”’ (for he knows nothing of the countries but from the 
work itself, and the strange account of his “‘ private informant,”) 
on the existence of certain uleemas and doctors at Aussa. He 
might as well infer the classical attainments of the people of 
Oxfordshire from the existence of the university within its 
limits. But be it remembered, that Major Harris does not 
say he saw this Mudaito make a meal on any human being. 
He gives the reports of the country, and is careful to tell us 
that the people, whatever may have been the amount of their 
“instruction,” regarded him with horror. 

It is in this style that the reviewer goes on, never allowing 
a single word of praise to escape his pen. He has read Major 
Harris’s book with all the perseverance of hate. He has 
exercised all the powers of his mind to find out errors; his 
calibre and the merits of the book may be pretty easily guessed 
from the circumstance, that one of the principal charges he 
brought against the author is the misprint of “larva” for 
‘lava!’ As to the accusations that are made against Major 
Harris for availing himself of Mr. Krapf’s extensive know- 
ledge of the native language, they appear perfectly puerile to 
those who have read the distinct acknowledgment made in the 
introduction, of the assistance rendered by that missionary ; 
and the grave discussions concerning the orthography of the 
unwritten language of the Gallas, of which the reviewer knows 
absolutely nothing whatever—no, not so much as would enable 
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him to ask for bread,—they are beneath contempt. The most 
wonderful part of the whole affair is, that all the particulars 
are entered into for the purpose of proving that Major Harris 
was slightly indebted to Mr. Krapf, which requires no proof: 
it has been, as we have said, gratefully acknowledged ! 

The remainder of the reviewer's accusations, (for he does not 
profess to criticise, but to attack,) are precisely of the same 
nature. He finds fault with the assertion, that after crossing 
the Chacha, the country is no longer safe for a single traveller, 
because Dr. Béke contrived to get to Gojam. But this gen- 
tleman, we believe, did not pass through any part of the 
unsafe country alluded to, but to the west of it; and, more- 
over, he was more than once plundered on his way. We 
suppose the reviewer will say that Western Africa is perfectly 
“safe for a single traveller,” because Mungo Park contrived to 
go a long way before he got killed. 

The reviewer very rarely hazards counter statements, but 
when he does so he makes sad blunders—to use no stronger 
expression. He asserts, for instance, that in the expedition 
against the Galla tribe, the British Embassy took with them 
a serjeant and four privates, (which is mentioned in the book, 
though the reviewer says it is not,) with the field-piece sent 
as a present by the British Government. This is false. The 
gun did not go, but was left in the palace at Dal6fa. He 
declares, also, that Mr. Krapf procured the freedom of the 
4,700 slaves, whose liberation gave such éclat to the embassy. 
This again is false—Mr. Krapf had no share in the transaction. 
He was not in Shoa at the time. 

We have thus met the “ Westminster’s” more important 
charges; and we can afford proof of whatever we have ad- 
vanced. As to its estimate of the political importance of the 
embassy, that is a matter of opinion. We can assure our con- 
temporary, however, that we prefer the views of an intelligent 
British officer to such a modern Cleon as himself, wholly 
actuated by private pique. With respect to the gentleman 
who has drawn the article together, we shall simply tell him 
to keep himself cool, or we shall have an eye to his African 
achievements, which, however diligent, have exceedingly small 
claims to even the merit of judicious compilation. 

One word more on the treaty. It is in the custody of Lord 
Aberdeen ; the letter sent by S&hela Selassie, soliciting a con- 
tinuance of friendship towards himself and his children, was 
placed, by Major Harris, in the hands of Her Majesty. 

Of course, every body acquainted with the ‘‘Corps Diploma- 
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tique”’ must be fully aware that Major Harris cannot enter 
into the sentiments of Her Majesty’s government, in a matter 
that might involve a dispute with rival powers; but we 
know that the attention of government, and of the commer- 
cial world, is at present extensively directed to secure perma- 
nent advantages to England from this treaty. Nothing that 
might compromise the Foreign Office would, of course, be 
submitted even to obtain the approval of the ‘‘ Westminster.” 
The commercial treaty, with extracts of the correspondence 
anterior to its conclusion, has been published in the Reports 
of the House of Commons; and we are therefore at a loss to 
understand by what process of reasoning its validity can be 
impeached. As to the attempt to show the nullity of the treaty 
from the usage of Mr. Krapf, and the treatment he experi- 
enced from a Galla chief, independent of Sahela Selassie, that 
has nothing to do with the conduct of Sahela Selassie himself, 
whose primary instructions that chief complied with. We 
learn from that gentleman’s recently published Journal, that 
he parted from the King of Shoa on the best of terms. The 
‘* Westminster” alludes to the publication in question, but has 
not had the manliness to state the fact, that the book contains 
not only a grateful acknowledgment from Mr. Krapf of the 
assistance rendered to him by Major Harris, but from the 
Church Missionary Society also,—that body professing them- 
selves highly satisfied with what Major Harris was enabled to 
effect for them. 

In taking our leave of this very interesting work, we may 
express the hope that at least another volume will be added 
to remedy the very abrupt manner in which the last of this 
series is concluded. All that intervened between the libera- 
tion of the princes and the departure of the embassy, the 
nature of the commercial treaty itself, and the adventures 
which occurred on the return, will supply ample matter for 
this addition. But even as it is, from the discoveries which it 
has imparted to us, and from the means of communicating 
with the interior of Africa which it discloses, it is one of the 
most important works which have appeared in the present 
century, and one which promises to point the way to most 
extensive good, whether we refer to the advantages which 
may flow from that country to ourselves, or to those which 
we may confer upon it. 
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GerMANy now boasts, perhaps, the noblest poetical literature 
of any modern land or people, with the sole exception of our own 
favoured England: and yet is it but little more than one hundred 
years ago, when, in this respect at least, it formed an all but 
barren soil, bringing forth fruits of scholastic learning it is true, 
but few or none of creative power. And yet Germany was even 
then no uncivilized nor uncultivated country. Far from this, it 
was in the van of general and intellectual knowledge-hunters, and 
could boast the possession of the most well-read professors and 
learned universities in Europe. Strange then—nay, incompre- 
hensible—was this long poetic and literary barrenness of a 
country situated in the very heart of Kurope, and deeply learned, 
as Germany then was. But those times have passed away, and 
the so long unfruitful soil has at last brought forth a glorious 
harvest. The flower of poesy, which had for centuries lain 
slumbering in the earth, has at last awoke, and spreading 
forth its blossoms to the air, has wafted the most exquisite 
odours far around it. First arose Lessing. Lessing, the great, 
the severe, the solemn! Then followed the graceful Wieland, 
and after him came the giants of German literature—the glorious 
Schiller, and Goethe the immortal! With these appeared a 
long, long train of kindred spirits, less great, indeed, than their 
leaders, and yet well worthy of sharing the world’s admiration 
with them. ‘The orn and mystic Werner, whose dramatic 
poem, * The Sons of the Vale,” transcends in its own peculiar 
style perhaps any other work that ever has been penned by 
mortal, in any age or clime—the less gorgeous, yet truly beau- 
tiful and delightful poet, Tieck—the wild but powerful Kleist— 
the benevolent Herder—Jean Paul, Novalis, Schlegel, and so 
many others. All these have passed away! ‘Tieck, indeed, lives 
still, yet he belongs to the past. Like our own loved Words- 
worth, he is at once of the dead and of the living. And what 
writers have succeeded these giants! A race, we are sorry to 


say, if not of dwarfs, at least “of mortals of very ordinary pro- 
Fr2 
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portions. The German poets of the present day, with the excep- 
tion of some two or three, have but one string to their lyres ; it 
is that of Byronie despair, and infidel despondency. Conse- 
quently they are, as a matter of course, dull, common-place, 
and disagreeable in the extreme. There are exceptions to this 
general rule,—we deny it not—but we speak of the average 
merit of German lyric poetry of the day. We do not intend, at 
present, to notice the modern dramatists of Germany, and shall 
therefore pass over Raupach, Zeidlitz, Otto Moser, Halm, and 
Grillparzer. Yet we cannot prevail on ourselves to name the last 
of these, without declaring most positively that the above remarks 
were by no means intended to apply to him. He, indeed, is still a 
giant of the ancient days, contrasting the more forcibly, from their 
comparative nothingness, with the herd of pigmies around him ;— 
Grillparzer, the author of the romantic “ Ancestress,” the classic 
and beautiful “Sappho,” the still more magnificent ‘ Medea,” 
“King Ottoear,” and “ The Faithful Vassal of his Lord,” 
those two admirable pictures of the middle ages ;—the poet who 
conceived that exquisite dramatic legend, “'The Dream a Life,” 
the delightful historical comedy, “« Woe to the Liar,” and “ The 
Waves of Love and Ocean,” his last and perhaps his most 
perfect work,—he can never be spoken of but as one of the 
noblest and most glorious spirits of his age and country—the 
Schiller of Austria, and, in a word, the Grillparzer of Germany ! 
May the reader pardon our digression! If he has read the 
works of that great poet to whom we offer the humble tribute of 
our admiration, he will fully sympathize with us. 

We pass over these dramatic authors, then,—and also those 
Suabian poets who have already been so often noticed—U hland, 
Schwab, and Kerner. The last of these three is a man of great 
talent, yet a very sixth-rate poet—Schwab is a “‘nobody”—U hland 
wrote all his best things long ago; he, too, is a poet of the past. 
But we must hasten to our more immediate subject. Greatly is 
it to be regretted, that that miserable doubting and despairing 
spirit which prompted Byron’s poetry, and which has quite gone 
out of fashion here, should be still the be-all and the end-all of 
German lyric writers. Nothing is more wearisome—more dead 
—more Chinese, than the languid satiety which this tone of 
thought and feeling invariably produces. It is a frost which 
nips all true greatness in the bud, and creates an atmosphere 
that stifles all the nobler feelings of our nature. Byron was the 
personification of this negative and evil spirit. With him it 
was endurable. The very novelty of such an unnatural train 
of thought and feeling in a poet startled and excited interest. 
It was so extraordinary, so miraculous, that the poet, connected 
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more than all other mortals with the invisible world, should deny 
that world’s existence ; that the man gifted with so grand and 
sublime a soul should doubt that soul’s immortality ; that the 
half-prophetic seer on whom so bright a spark of divine light had 
been bestowed, should dispute the being of the godhead—all this 
was so strange, so wonderful, that the common herd of mortals 
felt for a time overwhelmed by such an apparition! If he, who 
was naturally supposed to see more of the world of mind than 
they, doubted all things, why should not they doubt? They were 
struck with awe at beholding a mighty poet descend from his 
elevated pedestal, and mix amongst the common herd of mate- 
rialists below. All this, we repeat, might be endured, might be 
thought grand and interesting once—but only once. The unna- 
tural may excite for a time, but its effects are not durable. Ac- 
cordingly, Byron’s herd of imitators, both English, French and 
German, have by no means been hailed with admiration equiva- 
lent to that which followed the first appearance of their proto- 
type. When we have said that the majority of modern German 
poets belong to this class, we have also said enough to show 
that we entertain no very exalted opinion of their merits. The 
are eternally moping and pining—weeping “ tears of blood” that 
look extremely milk and waterish, and snarling at all those 
weak and short-sighted mortals who are not as miserable as they 
themselves are, or pretend to be. Modern German poetry is 
therefore weak in the extreme. There are indeed some bright 
exceptions, and of these we shall see more hereafter. Perhaps 
the German who peruses these remarks will reply by the retort 
courteous, and beg us to pluck the beam from our own eyes, &c. 
And it must be confessed that our poetry of the present day, on 
the whole, is poor and commonplace enough. Still there are 
exceptions, and bright exceptions, too. It is a strange cireum- 
stance, that the authors of some of our most beautiful recent 
lyrics are unknown. Witness that exquisite little poem, ‘‘ The 
Dying Hebrew!” Who that has read this, has not been more 
than charmed by the beauty of the last supplication to his Creator 
of the child of Israel ? 


‘¢ | have seen Thee in the whirlwind, 
I have known Thee on the hill, 
I have heard Thee in the voice of birds, 
In the music of the rill. 
All nature whilst it spoke of Thee 
Still made my heart rejoice, 
And my spirit shrunk within itself 
To hear Thy still small voice.”’ 
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Equally unknown is the author of those exquisite stanzas, be- 
ginning— 
‘Is it because amid the crowd 

My accents name thee not, 

Because my wailing is not ‘loud, 

That thou hast been forgot ? 

I saw, oh God ! the hand of pain, 

Write on thy fair young brow ; 

And if thou did’st not murmur then, 

J may not murmur now.” 


We quote both of these poems from memory, and may there- 
fore possibly not have done so quite correctly. Now that weare 
on the subject of “ unknown” English poets, we cannot forbear 
to mention a poetical work, entitled ‘“ Poland, Homer and other 
Poems,” which was published by Longman in 18382. We will 
pronounce no eulogium on these productions, but quote a passage 
from the ‘* Homer,” which will prove, that if the unknown author 
has not yet secured immortality, he has at least deserved it. He 
is speaking of Homer’s childhood, of the anxiety with which he 
then heard the lays of Amphion and Orpheus; and he then 
proceeds— 


** He sat and listened ¢ll in silent tears, 
Mixing most strangely with their hopes and fears. 


And then his heart beat ardently—he felt 

The charmed power, deep sown in poet's lays; 
He caught the spell that passion hath to melt 
The spirit in its many trancing ways ; 

And like a new-won proselyte, he knelt 

And worshipped beauty in his childish phrase, 
And prayed and waited for a single glance, 
Caught from the splendour of her countenance.” 


But others come to him, and counsel him to toil for gold-— 


** And urged him to their mean and narrow ways— 
Fools! what is wealth to him who covets praise ? 


Fools! you are nothing even to your earth ; 
What have you done for honour, or for her ? 

W hat have you done, but made a dreary dearth 
Of love and beauty in her character ? 

My curse be on his head, who first gave birth 
Unto such fantasies as now deter 

The good, the great, the gifted, and the just, 
From rising over low and sordid dust! 
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You have your riches, and you ask no more ! 
Dare not to pity him who scorns your aim ;— 
Live on, and smile, and add unto your store, 
Ye noble victors in a noble game ! 

Heap up your riches on your garner floor, 

But do not speak to him who seeks for fame ; 
For he is pledged unto another oath, 

And there is nothing common to you both.” 


And now let us bring this long preamble to a close, and proceed 
at once to the consideration of the relative merits and demerits 
of the modern German poets, whose names are set forth as the 
heading of this article. The first in numerical order of these 
is Riickert,—and with Riickert, accordingly, we will first deal. 
Many years have past since this lyric writer became known 
to the world, but he is still ‘‘ one of us.” Whatever the faults 
of his works may be, it would be vain to deny that a youthful 
spirit breathes through them, which contrasts highly with the 
assumed air of senility of the majority of his German contem- 
poraries. Rickert, in point of truth, is an exception to the 
general rule in this respect, an oasis in the wilderness of 
Byronic despair. Naturally he is altogether free from the ab- 
surd despondency fashionable in Germany; it is true that he 
sometimes attempts to adopt this tone, but the attempt is 
ludicrous. The nightingale cannot croak like the frog. Riick- 
ert is undoubtedly at times a charming poet, but he is infi- 
nitely too profuse, and he never rises to the sublime. His last 
oriental productions (long ethic poems, without beginning, mid- 
dle, or end,) are tiresome and Chinese in the extreme. But it is 
not with these that we would at present deal. His original 
productions are entitled to receive due consideration, and it 
cannot be doubted that they frequently possess much merit. 
If Riickert were an Englishman, he would be a more pleasing 
poet than he now is. The wish to comprehend the sombre spirit 
of his age and country, hangs like a gigantie weight around his 
neck, and prevents his indulging in that light vein of joy and 
pleasantry, so peculiarly his own, to such an extent as he other- 
wise would do. We imagine that we trace some resemblance 
betwixt Riickert and a great poet of our own—we mean Southey. 
True it is that Riickert never soared to those higher regions of 
Parnassus which inspired a Kehama and a Thalava—but he also 
has shown a predilection for eastern subjects. Both of these 
poets are naturally gay, cheerful, and full of bonhommie. The 
latter quality is particularly shown in the family songs and ditties 
which both of them wrote for their children—Southey’s, indeed, 
are superior. Riickert never composed anything in this style 
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that could be put into competition with the “ Battle of Blen- 
heim.” Still the resemblance betwixt the two is in our eyes not 
to be contested ; and if Southey had been born a German, or 
Riickert an Englishman, the resemblance would undoubtedly have 
been yet greater. To return to the more immediate subject of 
our remarks, Riickert’s thoughts are lost in the multitude of his 
words. The roses in his garden are so surrounded, not indeed by 
nettles, but by poppies and other worthless flowers, that their 
fragrance is greatly diminished, and often altogether neutralised. 
The sense of many of his lyric poems may be —— toa 
small bark tossed to and fro ‘mid conflicting billows, which is now 
and then seen by, but generally invisible to, the spectator. His 
fancy is, however, light and brilliant. Witness his poem of “ The 
Three Streams,” which is perhaps unrivalled in its peculiar style 
—gay, clear, hasty, but also transitory as the course of those 
streams themselves. We will now proceed to give some speci- 
mens of his lyric productions, and our first shall be a little poem, 
which, both in its faults and beauties, will give the reader a very 
just idea of the general merits of Riickert’s lighter and more fan- 
ciful style of writing. 


Sweer Buriat. 


‘* Shepherdess fair and dear, 
How sweetly they buried thee here ! 
All the zephyrs mourned and sighed, 
The blue bells tolled when their loved one died ; 
Torches the glow-worms had borne by thy side, 
If the stars had not beamed in their grief and pride ; 
Garments of darkness the sad night bore, 
And the black shadows bent them thy coffin o’er. 
The morning dews shall weep long and fast, 
And the sun on thy grave shall his blessing cast. 
Shepherdess fair and dear, 
How sweetly they buried thee here !” 


This is, in our opinion, a very pretty though a very fantastic 
little poem. Some of the ideas are extremely poetical, particu- 
larly that of the black shadows bending over the bier of the dead 
shepherdess. We will proceed to give another specimen of 
Riickert’s powers, which probably will not much please the 
English reader. It is very German, but so extremely character- 
istic of its author, that we could not forbear including it in our 
selection. The title is a far-fetched conceit, which no English 
poet, since the Elizabethan age, would be likely to have fallen 
upon. 
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Tue Two AND THE THIRD. 


‘« Phantasy, the tall tremendous giantess, 
Sat on high ; 
Wit, the sprightly dwarf, lay lost in mirth’s excess 
Panting nigh. 
Reason stood 
In sober mood, 
Like most men, of middle height, 
Near the twain, and marked their sleight. 


Phantasy half rising, reached the azure skies, 

And a star 

Forth she plucked, and then before all mortal eyes 
Cast afar. 

After it 

Sprang dwarf wit, 

Grasped it, and the orbit’s light 

Quenched in his small pocket’s night. 


Phantasy extends her long and magic hand 

To yon cloud, 

Casts it round her shoulders like a mantle grand, 
Or a shroud, 

Wit beneath, 

Draws laughing breath ; 

Where the cloak a rent doth show, 

Forth he peeps, and squeaks ‘ O ho!’ 


Phantasy in thunder roars like tempests bleak, 
Wit says nought ; 

When she’s silent, he in turn begins to speak 
Fast as thought. 

Reason sad, 

And almost mad, 

Turns and flies, and cries: how wrong! 

All this looks just like a song.” 


This allegory, although it bears a gay and lightsome garb, 
conveys a moral of some importance. Wit is here regarded as 
an eternal scoffer at all that is great and glorious—and, in this 
point of view, it is certain that wit and fancy or imagination 
never can be united. We have too much to exhibit to our readers 
to be able to indulge in critical remarks on each of the short 
lyric poems that we lay before them. Leaving this task to them, 
we will proceed to our next specimen, in which Rickert has had 
the boldness to enter his protest against the spirit of dull ennui 
and satiety that prevails so generally amongst his contemporaries, 
although in other places he has foolishly attempted to assume 
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their tone. This little poem of eight lines has no title, and 
requires none. It sufficiently explains itself. 
“* Gladly J see sunbeams glowing, 
Gladly J see raindrops pour ; 
irief should weep like streamlets flowing, 
When bright gladness smiles no more. 


Thus I hail both joy and pain ; 

But one thing to me seems dreary— 
Dark grey skies that will not rain, 
Pale ennui of all things weary.” 


This little invective against ennui came from the poet’s heart. 
We entertain not the slightest doubt that he naturally feels the 
utmost antipathy to all the followers of the Byronic school. 
One more specimen, and we have done with friend Riickert. It 
is somewhat mystic and German, and will not perhaps be per- 
fectly understood on a first reading. 

Autumn Breezes. 
** Heart, now so old, wilt thou never grow wise, 
Hoping from day to day wildly, 
Autumn should bring thee, what spring’s azure skies 
Brought not when zephyrs played mildly ? 
Ne’er cease the young winds to sport with the flower, 
Each breeze sweet love-tales discloses. 
Roses at morning they woke from their bower, 
At eve they have scattered the roses. 
Ne’er cease the young winds to sport with the flower, 
Till it mourns its buds rifled in sadness. 
Breezes have borne from our heart’s fairy bower, 
All that we loved in youth’s gladness.” 

This little poem is mournful, but not unnaturally so. The 
very merriest mortal may have a sad hour or day. But though 
this is excusable, another “would be” mournful poem of our 
author’s is not so, in which he attempts to prove, (Vol. V. page 
311, of his works,) that the desire of creating poetry is and always 
must be a sick and morbid feeling. We had not imagined that 
he would join in the senseless cry of “ Young Germany.” But 
be it so! The torrent of humbug is evidently too strong even 
for him to resist, and we would not part from him in anger. We 
should rather be thankful that he has been able to keep him- 
self as free as he has done from the fetters of Byronie despon- 
dency, and has not usually joined in the owlish complaints and 
lamentations of his contemporaries. Riickert, then, of whom we 
now take leave, may be considered on the whole a very “ pretty 
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poet,” —not a star indeed of the first magnitude—and yet un- 
doubtedly a star! 

Heine! It now becomes our painful duty to speak of one 
whom, from the general tenor of his writings, we hold in utter 
abhorrence and detestation. This gentleman then is, in plain 
words, an odious materialist, full of the most absurd self-con- 
ceit, with little or nothing of a poet in his nature. In his pro- 
ductions, the Byronie spirit of which we have spoken above is 
indeed developed in all its force and strength. The monoto- 
nous ennui, the egregious absurdity, the disgusting profanity, 
of the said writer’s productions can only be conceived by those 
who have waded through them. His verses are generally with- 
out melody, full of bad rhymes, and frequently so silly that a 
child might be ashamed of them. With all this we do not deny 
the talents of this admirable specimen of ‘‘ Young Germany.” 
He is a clever and bitter critic, though superficial in the extreme; 
and his satire, although almost always in bad taste, is certainly 
very witty and forcible. But we are at present considering him 
as a poet, not as a prose writer, and we shall have little indeed 
at all favourable to say of him upon this score. We have said 
that Heine was once a leader of “ Young Germany.” Goethe, 
who detested the brood, has most delightfully caricatured him 
and his comrades, in a scene of the second part of Faust, 
betwixt Mephistopheles and the student, whom he had received 
in the garb of a professor in the first part. The concluding 
speech of this said student, there called Baccalaureus, is so 
admirably characteristic of the line of reasoning assumed by 
Herr Heine and his followers, that we cannot forbear quoting it 
at full length. We select from a version of the second part, 
now lying before us, by Mr. Archer Gurney. 


Baccalaureus. 


“‘ This is most noble youth’s sublime vocation ! 
There was no world before J willed creation ; 
I led the sun from out the azure sea; 
The moon began her changing course with me ; 
Then went bright day rejoicing forth before me ; 
Blossoms this earth produced because it bore me. 
At my command, in that first wondrous night, 
Burst into being stars and orbits bright. 
Who—who, save I, hath freed ye trom the fetters 
Of mean Philistine thoughts, and Fables’ letters ? 
But I for ever free, my guide, my soul, 
Follow my own most inmost light as goal, 
And wander in delight, where none shall tind me, 
Eternal day before and night behind me.” 
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We have called this a caricature, but we retract the expres- 
sion. These are but faint terms to signify the ineffable self- 
admiration of the “ Herren Heine and Co.” But we must now 
proceed to give our readers some extracts from Heine’s ‘‘ Book 
of Songs” (Buch der Lieder)—and in so doing, we must own 
that he now and then displays a spark of talent, even in his 
poetical works. We have chosen the best, because most of the 
others were so bad that we could not degrade ourselves by ren- 
dering them in our own language. We shall produce, therefore, 
two of the most readable specimens we could find, and think that 
the reader will agree with us in viewing them as not altogether 
without merit. We have nothing further to say, save that we 
have endeavoured closely to imitate the doggrel measures of 
their author, and entreat our readers not to abuse our unfor- 
tunate translation for the faults of the original. We shall quote 
them one after the other, without any intermediate remarks, 
and so—d louvrage ! 

l. 
“* A lonely pinetree slumbers 

Where chants the north’s cold blast ; 
A snow-white veil around it 

The ice and snow have cast. 

It dreams of a palmtree fair, 

That far in the orient bright 

Mourns lonely in silent woe, 

And fades ’neath the sunbeam’s light. 


2. 
Thou charming fishermaiden, 
Come bring thy bark to land, 
And rest thee here beside me, 
Discourse we hand in hand. 
Bow down thy head, my beauty, 
Nor fear thy lover’s arms ; 
For heedless thou hast trusted 
Fell ocean’s fierce alarms. 
My heart is as thine ocean, 
With storm, and ebb, and flow, 
And many sweet pearls in it 
Repose in depths below.”’ 


The first of these productions is absurdly mystic. The 
pinetree at one end of the world dreaming of the palm at the 
other, is so sublime an idea as somewhat to verge on the ridicu- 
lous. The petition to the fishermaiden is “not so bad.” The 
resemblance of Herr Heine’s heart to the ocean, and particularly 
the residence of many fair pearls in its depth, may, perhaps, be 
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doubted by philosophers; but, as we have the gentleman’s own 
evidence on the subject, it would be ungracious to dwell too 
long upon such a doubt. No doubt Heine’s admirers will up- 
braid us loudly with not having quoted one of those exquisite 
productions, in which he discourses of a young lady whom he 
adored, but who thought fit to adore, and marry another. We 
entertain some very shrewd suspicions, that this entire story, 
though it is the theme of nine-tenths of our author’s lyric songs, 
was no true passion, of which we consider Heine scarce capable. 
Yet, if we are to credit Herr Heine, no mortal ever lived who 
was so cruelly jilted as he; and he sometimes reminds his faith- 
less fair one of this fact, in by no means equivocal language. 
However, dismissing the luckless Heine’s “amours” from our 
consideration for the time, we will now pass on to an author, who 
is at the least more worthy of our taking the trouble to censure 
him. We will only just allude “en passant” to Heine’s dis- 
gustingly profane song, “ Ich wollt ich war der liebe Gott”—of 
which all that can be said is, that the being who could pen such 
detestable and low balderdash was scarcely worthy of the name 
of man—and so “ vale Herr Heine! ter vale!” 

Lenau is the next writer on our list, and of him we would speak 
more gravely, and more sadly. He too is an unbeliever—he too 
doubts the existence of an after world—and denies his Creator. 
But his language is not that of base and vulgar raillery. No! he 
mourns most bitterly, that all his bright hopes have fled—he ceases 
not to grieve, that for him creation has lost all beauty, because it 
has lost all aim. It appears to him that stars and worlds spring 
into existence, and pass away endlessly without any fixed object or 
result whatever—that we bloom but to fade, and live only to die. 
This is indeed a mournful faith!—Strange it doubtless appears 
to us, that a man of such superior powers of mind as Lenau, 
should refuse to recognize in all creation the existence of two 
great powers, matter and mind—of which the latter is the 
higher and the superior. Strange it is that he should not have 
observed that mind controls matter, and that even on this earth 
mind can alone so join and compound senseless matter, as to give 
it a definite aim and object. Or if he have observed this, then 
is it still more strange that he could imagine the vast and com- 
plicated machinery of creation, in which matter is compelled 
to meet and act for a definite aim and purpose, to have been 
created by aught but mind. In other words, it is impossible to 
conceive how a Lenau should doubt that nature was projected 
and created by God.—And if this be granted, as it must be, 
can any mortal imagine that an Almighty Being, all-wise and all- 
powerful, can take a single step that tends not to some end? Is 
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it possible that his worlds should be only bubbles—his creation 
but achaos. Truly has it been said that the insect crawling over 
the pillar of St. Paul’s was the type of an unbeliever. That 
insect, with its limited range of vision, is altogether unable to 
comprehend the grandeur and sublimity of the entire edifice ; but 
he sees the little inequalities of the pillar on which he crawls, 
and thence concludes that the cathedral is rough and shapeless. 
Thus man, who sees so little of the boundless spheres of creation, 
marks events around him which appear strange and inexplicable 
to his finite reason, and thence concludes that creation must be 
chaos. Lenau is undoubtedly a true poet; but a man who has 
but one string to his lyre must become wearisome in the end, 
however well he plays on it. Everything this writer sees, he 
manages to turn to a mournful account. Spring reminds him of 
autumn, and day of night. His last volume of lyric poems is, 
on the whole, much better than his former one. His tone of 
thought, indeed, has neither been altered nor modified ; but his 
versification has undergone a considerable change for the better, 
and he writes far more like a poet than he once did. | We shall 
proceed to quote one of the least offensive of his latter lyrics, 
which will give some idea to the reader of Lenau’s style of 
writing, when he indulges in his gentler pensive strains. 


Tue Rerurn. 


“¢ My own, my native vale, 
With joy and yet with pain 
I feel thy freshening gale, 
And see thy haunts again. 


Weinsberg, I greet thy height 

Where the red grape springs to birth ; 
Oft by thy cheering might 

Were eased the ills of earth. 


Full many a tempest wild 

Sweet hopes from my breast hath cast, 
Full many an autumn sun has smiled, 
Since I gazed upon thee last. 


There’s not a humble cot 

Of which I do not mind me, 

But their dwellers know me not, 

And the joys of my life are behind me. 


And here and there with fear 
I ask for a friend of yore, 

For still I dread to hear 

He breathes on earth no more. 
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This is indeed the spot 

Where our vows and our truth we gave ; 
But the love of my youth is not, 

And my friends are in the grave. 


No more then will I stay 
Where no joy my bosom greets, 
And never more will stray 

By daylight through the streets. 


But when all is hushed by night, 
And day’s noisy sounds are o’er, 
I will wander with footsteps light 
Round the cots of my friends of yore. 


There I will strive to dream 

That that time is come again ; 

That the years’ and the seasons’ stream 
Was a vision of the brain. 


And up to the lattice high 
In silence long I gaze, 
Waiting all anxiously 

The friend of other days. 


And still I gaze above, 

Through the thickening shades of night, 
Till 1 think I see the form I love 

In the pale moonlight.” 


But our readers will scarcely be contented, after what we have 
said above, with these simple stanzas, which contain few or no 
traces of the doubting spirit which almost always inspires this 
poet’s Muse. They will require some proof of our assertion, and 
this we are prepared to give them. We shrunk, indeed, in the 
first moment from placing such wild and atheistical views before 
our English readers, but it is fitting that they should know the 
lengths to which modern German writers have carried out Byronie 
doubting and despondency. We will now proceed to quote some 
lines which are put into the mouth of “a wanderer ;” but as the 
thoughts contained in them are constantly put forward under 
every possible form by our author, we can scarcely doubt that 
these lines express his own opinions. We have closely followed 
our original, neither softening down nor adding to the expressions 
therein employed. 

Decay. 


** Mournful Decay! how sadly roll thy waves 
Through life’s dim labyrinth, a ceaseless stream ! 
All earth’s wild torrents seek in thee their graves ; 
On, on, thou flow’st, like some dull fever dream. 
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Broader and broader grows the mournful river,— 
Night broods above it, darkness there doth reign ; 
But though thy billows lash their shores for ever, 
Some still deny thy being—doubters vain ! 

Though still thy waves rush on in wild commotion, 
Though still thou seek’st the vast and boundless ocean, 
Glad fools stand idly musing on thy shore, 

Lost in their dream, ‘* Eternity.”— No more 

Of these self-willed deceivers! Thou, Decay, 

Art Nature’s law; all beings own thy sway. 
Within my breast I feel thy torrent bounding 

In feverish pulses of my heart resounding ; 
Nay—if I upwards gaze to yonder skies, 

If to yon golden stars my spirit flies, 

Hoping to find even there a future goal 

When life’s dull dream is o'er, for this proud soul, 
Even there I gaze in vain! Lo ! fades each star; 
They shrink in night, they pass, they fly afar ; 
They hear Decay’s vast stream approaching, feel 
That from their lofty sphere they soon may reel ; 
They see the fearful ocean gathering round, 

And guess too well—their pale beams tell the tale, 
That round their golden host death’s fetters wound 
Shall hurl them into space. Then hail, all bail 
Arch-ruin !—Death shall o’er the ocean brood, 
And rule alone in vasty solitude ; 

Then shall creation’s torrent freeze to ice ; 

The dark Creator and Destroyer then 

Shall wander forth. Destruction is the price 

He pays for chaos !—Stars, worlds, beasts, and men 
Have perished, and the ice reflects alone 

The smile that o’er His brow divine hath flown ! 
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What reply should we give to this wild but fearful rhapsody— 
for unanswered it shall not be. We will strive to give that 
answer. May it meet the unhappy poet’s eyes, and teach him 
at least to reflect, ere he again speaks so wildly. 


‘“‘ Thou hapless blind one, to thyself a curse, 
Ope but thine eyes! gaze on the universe! 
Think’st thou that God, whose being thou dost own, 
Can aught create without some settled goal ? 
Think’st thou that He on his eternal throne 
Would form without an aim one human soul ? 
Oh madness! Matter in its form may change, 
But mind, eternal mind, can never die. 
Worlds o’er the vast abyss may idly range, 
The Immaterial lives immortally ! 
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What were the universe, if this were not ? 

An idle bubble on the ocean’s foam, 

A passing dream, forgetting and forgot, 

For nought but waves and winds a fitting home. 
Wilt thou not see? Why dost thou close thine eyes? 
Why measure “ the Eternal” by thy mean 

And narrow rule? Pure light before thee lies, 

And thou hast nought but night and darkness seen. 
The hideous demon which thine own vain soul 

Hath imaged—can this be the Almighty One ? 

Oh idle dream !—Death is thine idol’s goal ; 
Creation’s Lord is Life’s eternal Sun ! 

Oh turn thee from thy folly! Learn to see 

Heaven's beauteous image in each flower that blows, 
Celestial blossoms in each fading rose, 

In earth’s decay, the mind’s eternity !”’ 


We now come to Freiligrath, a poet who has not been long 
known in the German literary world, and who has already secured 
for himself a reputation of no common order. We think highly of 
this author’s powers, in his own peculiar line, though it must be 
admitted that his range of subjects is rather limited. The East 
and Eastern scenes and feelings are his peculiar hobby, though 


Africa with its inhabitants comes in at times for a share of his 
Muse’s admiration. Seriously speaking, he displays great fancy 
and no little power in the treatment of these, his favourite sub- 
jects ; and though we cannot quite go with him in his decided 
preference of the Orient to our colder clime, we are still con- 
strained to admit that his capabilities are great. We will now 
let Ferdinand Freiligrath speak for himself—in somewhat bold 
and singular language—and describe the nature of his Oriental 
predilections. 

Fire and originality will be discovered in the following stanzas 
—and the peculiarly wild manner in which one sentence is con- 
tinued through several verses, may be considered well adapted to 
the freedom and wildness of the thoughts expressed therein. 


**Oh! were I born by Mecca’s gates, 
On Yemen’s glowing waste of sand, 
"Neath Sina’s Mount, ’mid palms and dates, 
A beaming sword should deck my hand ; 


Oh! then with coursers fleet and wild 
O’er Jethro’s plains *twere mine to fly, 
Or with my flocks, deep silence’ child, 
The fiery bush to linger nigh ; 

VOL, I111.—NO. II. 
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Oft to my tribe at evening bright, 
Within the tent all curtained o’er, 
‘Twere mine wild fancy’s dreams of light 
From out my inmost soul to pour ; 


Then round the bard should press, should cling, 
The nation proud, a noble train ; 

And genius like Salomo’s ring 

Should give me power o’er all to reign. 


Nomadians all are those that hear, 
Nomadian I that chant the lay— 
Who commune with the desert drear, 
And kneeling to the Samum pray ; 


Who wildly fly on coursers bold, 
And stop but at the desert springs ; 
Who on their course unwearied hold, 
Of all around the reckless kings ; 


Who nightly on the dreary waste, 

When bright stars beam, their night-watch keep, 
And trace, as erst Chaldeans traced, 

The secrets of the azure deep ; 

Who oft a murmur wild and strange 

From Sina’s heights at midnight hear ; 

Who see the Desert’s Spirit range 

A vapoury column o’er his sphere ; 


Who mark, where boils the mountain flood, 
Through clefts that Spirit flaming shine— 
Who boast the Orient’s glowing blood, 

And hearts and brows as wild as mine. 


O Land of Tents, of Darts of Speed, 
Men of the Waste, I hail ye now ! 
Wild Arab on thy glorious steed, 

A poet’s song of glee art thou ! 


| 
| 
| 


Here on a darksome shore I stray ; 
The North, alas! is strange and cold— 
Oh that the Desert round me lay, 

And by my side my courser bold !”’ 


It would be impossible to deny that there is a great deal of 
vigour in these lines. One passage pleases us particularly— 
‘« Beduin, du selbst auf de:nem Rosse 
Bist ein phantastisches Gedicht !” 


(Wild Arab on thy glorious steed, 
A poet’s song of glee art thou !) 
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We may not indulge in any further remarks, for we have yet 
more to quote, and we fear greatly that our readers begin to lose 
all patience. We must translate another production of Herr 
Freiligrath’s, however, which is at once one of the best things he 
eyer wrote, and also one of the very few poems, not on an African 
or Oriental subject, with which his Muse has inspired his pen. 


Tue VENGEANCE OF THE FLOWERS. 


“* On the silken couch reposing, 
Lies the maiden lost in sleep, 
And her dark brown eyelids closing, 
Watch o’er eyes beneath them keep. 


Gleaming on yon couch of rushes, 

Stands the chalice, thronged with blossoms, 
And a stream of odour gushes 

From their beauteous flowery bosoms. 


As round vines the red grapes clamber, 
Mid the air heat’s vapours cower ; 
Closed the casements of the chamber— 
Coolness flies from Summer's bower 


All is silence—silence deep ! 

Hark! what chanting faint and low ! 
Leaves and flowers awake from sleep, 
Murmurs from the blossoms flow. 


From their gentle buds are soaring 

Peri forms with graceful features ; 

Crowns and shields they bear, forth pouring 
In thin robes, strange lightsome creatures. 


From the rose’s purple bosom 

Bursts a lady fair to light ; 

Lo! her tresses sweep the blossom, 
*Mid them pearls like dewdrops bright. 


From the ‘ dragonslips ’ of gold, 

Round which dark green leaves lie dreaming, 
Steps a warrior brave and bold ; 

See! his sword on high is gleaming ! 


And his golden helm is laden 

With a plume snow-white and pale, 
From the lily glides a maiden ; 
Thin as gossamer her veil. 


From the tulip’s gorgeous bower 
Comes a Negro quick advancing ; 
Like the moon at midnight’s hour, 
Beams his turban brightly glancing. 
aa 2 
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From the ‘ Emperor’s crown’ a form 
Proudly steps, the sceptre bearing ; 

From the azure Iris storm 

All his huntsmen fierce and daring. 


From the bright Narcissus’ leaves 

Soars a boy whose looks breathe sadness ; 
Kisses wild he showers, yet grieves, 

On the maid’s ripe lips of gladness. 


But her couch like spectres haunting, 
Round their course the others wing, 
Round and round, whilst lowly chaunting 
Thus the song of fate they sing :— 


* Maiden, maiden ! from the earth, 
Thou in cruel pride hast torn us, 
Nipped our blossoms at their birth, 
Here to fade and die hast borne us ! 


Oh, how joyously we slumbered 

On the green earth’s mother breast, 
Where bright sunbeams all unnumbered 
Kissed our panting buds to rest ; 


Where Spring’s winds in sweet vagaries 
Bent our light and trembling blossoms ; 
Where at night we played like fairies 
Soaring from our flowerets’ bosoms, 
Dewdrops mild our buds did cherish; 
Now heat’s chains our beings bind! 
Lo! we fade—but ere we perish, 

Maid, our vengeance thee shall find !’ 


Hark ! the chaunt is hushed! They bend them 
O’er the young and beauteous sleeper ; 

Round again they slowly wend them; 

Silence deeper grows and deeper. 


What a train their circle’s wreathing ! 
How the maiden’s brow is glowing ! 
On her lips the sprites are breathing ! 
O’er her vapoury mists are flowing !— 


Lo! the chamber sunbeams greet ; 
Now the host of spirits flies, 

And a maiden flow’ret sweet 

On yon couch a cold corse lies. 

By sad death her beauties shaded, 

On her brow no trace of pain ; 

She ’mid faded flowers has faded— 
Blossoms’ breath the maid has slain!” 
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This is undoubtedly an elegant little poem. Freiligrath falls, 
however, at times, into the same error we have denounced as the 
prevailing sin of all the German poets of the day, and “ Byron- 
ises” to the most fearful extent. As a sample of his misdeeds in 
this respect, we will merely refer the reader to an Elegy on that 
half-mad atheist, Grabbe, which he wil! find amongst our author's 
poems. We must also advert to one other ill-judged produc- 
tion, entitled “The Irish Widow.” In this poem he has 
expressed his supreme contempt and abborrence of those mi- 
nisters of the Anglican Catholic Church who dare to demand 
tithes in Ireland. It appears that, in —— of repeated 
refusals to pay any tithes, made by some Irish peasants, an 
affray took place, in the course of which a young Irishman was 
killed. This story, tricked up in the most exaggerated manner, 
is related by Herr Freiligrath, who feels convinced, as he 
assures us in the course of his poem, that by so doing he has held 
up the Irish clergyman to everlasting infamy. Now, really, if 
German writers would not commit themselves by writing on Irish 
subjects, of which they know nothing, they would pursue a 
course far more likely to be advantageous to their reputations. 
The wild prejudices of the Germans in general, on the subject 
of Ireland, are perhaps not well known in this country. It is 


there currently believed, amongst the lower orders, that the 
English chain and lash Irishmen whenever they prove refractory, 


and that the latter are absolutely treated as slaves. This is not 
the place or time to enter upona political question of this nature ; 
but we will mention one single fact for the edification of our 
ignorant German readers,—and that is, that Ireland is positively 
altogether exempted from the income tax recently imposed on 
England, Scotland, and Wales. There is not an absurd asser- 
tion ever made by those detected and convicted seditionists, a 
Steele or an O'Connell, e¢ hoc genus omne, that has not been 
swallowed bond fide by our gullible High Dutch neighbours. To 
return to the subject of our present remarks, Freiligrath is not a 
philosophical writer, and he seems a politically prejudiced indivi- 
dual, but he possesses a fund of wild and Oriental imagination, 
and is of unquestioned value in his sphere. We would part with 
him on good terms, and must therefore assure him that we really 
greatly admire his lyric poems, despite the drawbacks which we 
have alluded to—and that we think his “ Alexandrines,” one of 
which we have not space left to quote, sufficient to support three 
ordinary poets’ reputations. 

And now, taking leave of the Oriental Freiligrath, it becomes 
our duty to usher in the poet Immermann, the next in order on 


our list. Immermann is, or rather was, undoubtedly, a bard of a 
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very superior order, and his very faults even bear evidence of his 
genius. We will not at present dwell on his dramatic works, 
the mystic “‘ Mythos of Merlin,” or that fine tragedy, ‘‘ Andreas 
Hofer ;” nor shall we dilate on his minor lyric productions. 
Suffice it to say, that all these works bear evidence of the vast 
powers of mind of their author, as well as of the strange and 
mystic irregularities of that mind. His last production, a lyric 
poem, called “ Tristram and Isolda,” combines all his beauties 
and all his faults, his flowers and his weeds, in one wild odorous 
garland of poesy. We propose to analyze this poem as briefly as 
possible, elucidating it in our progress by brief quotations pecu- 
liarly characteristic of this author’s style of writing and think- 
ing. The scene of “Tristram and Isolda,” then, is laid in our 
native Albion, and the entire poem is redolent of reminiscences 
of Arthur, Launcelot and Ginevra, of the gallant knights who 
were the pride and ornament of the renowned * Round Table,” 
and of the days of chivalry and romance—when warriors over- 
threw a thousand paynims, giants, and dragons, to gain one kind 
smile from their ladies fair. In the introduction, the poet tells 
us that his song discourses of love, and was inspired by it, and 
bursting into a strain of lyric enthusiasm, he exclaims— 


** Wouldst thou of love desire to know, 
To love’s pure fountain thou must go ! 
What love would crave, what love would claim, 
Prophet or Sybil may not name. 
In youthful hearts the wine of madness, 
Passion’s wild vinejuice, springs to birth, 
And bright red lips that breathe of gladness, 
Those noblest vessels ope on earth. 
Kiss, youths—and drink with deep delight ! 
Then read of love, and life, and light.” 


Having thus informed us, (and the reader having, as occasion 
may offer, complied or not complied with his injunction) the 
bard begins his lay. Mark the King of Cornwall holds high fes- 
tival to welcome in the spring, and knights join in the graceful 
measure with their lady loves, and the minstrels play merrily, 
and the flowers bloom sweetly, and the zephyrs kiss the flowers. 
Thus sings the poet :— 


‘* Beneath the beech, beneath the elm, 
In all the noble monarch’s realm, 
Where Spring, the lord of joy, was smiling, 
Began light dances, heart beguiling. 
The shadows chased the beams of light, 
The golden beams appeared to flee, 
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Yet ‘neath dark leaves those flyers bright 
Their fond pursuers kissed in glee ; 

And ’neath the deep green forest bowers 
Lay fairest flowers embracing flowers.’ 


Amidst this general festival of love, solemnized by all nature, 
two youthful mortal lovers, the Paladin Rivaline, and the fair 
Blancheflur, sister of King Mark, meet far from the noisy throng, 
and disclose their love for one another. But scarcely have they 
breathed the first soft vows of passion, when a wild uproar arises 
‘mid the festal crowd, and a loud ery resounds, “ To arms! to 
arms!” A hostile army from Ireland have landed on Cornwall’s 
shores. The knights leave the dance and festival to hasten to 
the field of battle. Rivaline accompanies them. The loving 
Blancheflur remains in a state of miserable doubt and anguish 
behind. 


‘‘ Tis mournful what we love to leave ! 
’Tis still more mournful left to be! 
Round him who flies winds love-spells weave, 
The lone one mourns in misery. 
Around the flyer’s wounded bosom 
Strange zephyrs play with gladness rife ; 
The all bereft one knows his blossom 
Has faded, sunk his star of night, 
And in his dungeon lone he mourns 
Until his life, his soul returns.” 


Rivaline does return—and victorious. But he is borne 
wounded on a litter by his fellow knights ; he is at the point of 
death. Blanchefiur seeks the chamber of the dying man, and— 
wondrous miracle of love! they are yet united before his death, 
and Tristram is the pledge of that union. Thus ends the first 
song or canto. Many years are supposed to have elapsed when 
the second commences. The old have died, and the young have 
become old. Thus does the poet usher in the second canto :— 


‘“‘ The bright pearl beams within the maiden’s ear ! 
Breathe o’er it, and its light shall seem to vanish ; 
One moment only thou its beams canst banish, 
And then the pear! shines forth in light again : 

Oh cause of woe! of grief and pain ! 
The bright pearl beams within the maiden’s ear,— 
But dark brown locks e’er long snow-white appear. 


The sea, the pearl’s green dwelling, is a sphere 
Girdled by myriad reefs of crystal shining; _ 
Its wave doth wildly toss the storm wind pining; 
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’Tis hushed—and calmly flows the azure main : 

Oh cause of woe! of grief and pain ! 

The sea is ever green, a crystal sphere,— 

But dark brown locks e’er long snow-white appear. 


The sky above the sea is blue and clear ! 

The dark clouds mount, and make it weep in sorrow ; 
It grieves in watery floods, and on the morrow 

It beams with smiles that tell of gladness’ reign ; 

Oh cause of woe! of grief and pain; 

The sky is blue, its smiles are bright and clear, 

But dark brown locks e’er long snow-white appear.” 


We must be brief in our narrative, and only inform the reader, 
in a few words, that old King Mark, hunting with all his train, 
meets a youth who slays the stag that has held all the huntsmen 
at bay, which youth proves to be Tristram, the son of the banished 
Blancheflur. His uncle receives him with delight, and lives over 
his own youth again with him. But Tristram, unfortunately, in 
an evil hour counsels his uncle to take unto him a young and 
blooming wife; and Mark, though he pretends to laugh at his 
counsel, really and truly takes it to heart. He endeavours to 

ersuade himself that he has grown young again, and thinks that 
the bright cold sun of November may call forth the sweet flowers 
of May. The thought of marriage has unsettled his mind, and 
given him hopes and desires of which he would otherwise never 
have dreamt. 


‘‘ The beehive in the winter cold 
Is like the old man’s heart.—1’m told 
The swarm that honey ever seizes 
In Spring, still slumbers when it freezes. 
Thus when life’s spring all sweetly beamed, 
The heart’s desires sought joys unnumbered ; 
And now when Winter’s snowdrops gleamed, 
They \ike the bees all gently slumbered, 
Who now and then their light wings move, 
Lest ice a fatal foe should prove. 


But if thou shak’st the hive, forth gush 
The dark brown crowds ; wildly they rush, 
They soar, they sink, they fall, they fly, 
They know not how, they know not why ; 
And if the old man’s heart is shaken— 

His honey-time hath past away ! 

But yet, by peaceful rest forsaken, 

His wintry passions spring to day ; 

They bloom like faded blossoms coy, 

And dream of love, and sigh for joy.” 
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How the warriors of the Queen of Erin come to Cornwall— 
how the youthful Tristram slays their leader in single combat— 
how he himself, wounded as it is thought mortally, seeks the 
court of Erin’s Queen, whose beauteous daughter, Isolda, alone 
can heal his wound—how she discovers him to be the same 
Tristram who slew her army’s leader—how Tristram, to save 
his life from the sword of vengeance, asserts that King Mark has 
sent him to Erin to claim the beauteous Isolda, as the King of 
Cornwall’s bride—how his uncle confirms this tale in order to 
save his nephew, and sends an embassy to Ireland for the bride 
thus foreed upon him—and how Tristram, Isolda, the Lord 
Stonycraft, the Earl la Vapule of Moor, and all the bridal train 
embark for Cornwall,—all this is told at great length in the 
poem under our consideration, but may be only glanced at here. 
But not to dwell too long on circumstances of small moment, we 
must now inform the reader that Tristram the brave and the 
beauteous Isolda have conceived a mutual passion. This they 
conceal from one another, and as much as possible from them- 
selves; but unfortunately they partake inadvertently of the con- 
tents of a goblet blessed by potent love-spells, and intended to be 
shared by Isolda and King Mark, and the necessary consequence 
is, that the flame of love can no longer be smothered or repressed. 


Their lips meet, and resistless love conquers. All night they sit 
side by side on the deck of the vessel, lost in sweet dreams of 
passion and delight. 


“‘ Nothing they say. Yet sweet sounds fall ; 
One murmur, ‘ Thou!’ and this was all,— 
From him, from her, in heavenly bliss, 
Whene’er their red lips cease to kiss. 
Their inmost hearts and souls disclosing, 
Nought can their lips breathe forth but ‘ Thou!’ 
In endless joy and bliss reposing, 
They gaze upon each other now, 
And join their youthful hearts for ever 
By love’s bright chain that nought shall sever.” 


But the shores of Cornwall are reached at last. On the strand 
King Mark is seen with all his train waiting to receive his bride. 
The lovers are about to seek death together in the depths of 
ocean, when Brangana, the friend of youth and maiden follower 
of Isolda, throws herself at her mistress’s feet, and implores her 
not to destroy herself. She (Brangana) will find means to save 
her from King Mark’s embraces. This concludes the first 
volume. Of the second the poet has written but little,—and that 
little, with the sketch of the remainder, we shall not notice. Our 
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author’s labours were cutshort by death. Tieck at one time 
intended to complete the work, but fortunately abandoned the 
design. No poet can, or at least ever should, continue the un- 
finished production of another poet. It is far better that we 
should only have the fragment. We fear that we have wronged 
this beautiful work by our too sketchy notice of it, but our space 
forbids us to expatiate on the subject of ‘* Tristram and Isolda,” 
much as it would please us so to do. Yet we trust that the 
reader cannot have failed to observe from the extracts given 
above, that Immermann was a true poet. It must be confessed 
that there was often something unpleasant, dark, and mystic about 
his writings, that made one feel uncomfortable whilst reading 
them. Strange to say, too, he wrote German poetry like a 
foreigner, his style being cramped and unnatural. Still this very 
“ Tristram and Isolda’’ (that we have so inadequately noticed, 
and which we recommend to the perusal of all those of our Eng- 
lish readers who have not yet met with the book) sufficiently 
proves that Immermann was a man of first-rate powers of mind. 

Sixthly, and lastly, it becomes our duty and our pleasure to 
speak of a female writer, Betty Paoli. As one of the fairer 
sex, she should have been the first and not the last in our 
list, but she is the most modern or recent writer of all the six, 
and therefore, setting gallantry aside, we believe we have not 
placed her in an undue station. Of this, at least, we are quite 
sure—that she is far superior to the vulgar Heine, or even, in our 
opinion, the sombre Lenau. In truth, Betty Paoli is a charming 
poetess. Her writings, indeed, are tinctured with the faults of 
the Byronic school ; but these faults are softened down and ren- 
dered less offensive and obtrusive by feminine tact and elegance. 
We would fain speak at some length of her works, but must 
hasten at once to give extracts from her short lyric poems, and 
leave our readers to draw their own conclusions. 


Tue CHANGE. 
“* Wouldst thou behold a heart’s most piercing anguish ? 

Oh gaze on mine! 

When did a spirit thus in darkness languish ? 
Thus sadly pine? 

Yet when the wildest storms around are foaming, 
I rise on high, 

And feel, still onwards, boldly onwards roaming — 
‘ How firm am I!’ 


But lo! what strange, what weighty chains have bound me, 
Have grasped me now ! 

To all the lightning rays that glared around me 
I bared my brow. 
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ime But when by thy dear lips those words were spoken, 

the ‘ For thee I die—’ 

un- I sank to earth, the haughty spell was broken— 

we ‘How weak am I!’” 
ged This little lyric is extremely graceful, but the following pleases 
da,” us even still better :— 
the 
iven 
ssed ‘* Now that the buds and leaves of gladness 
rout By icy winds to death are cast, 
raat My spirit feels an inward sadness 

8 That I Spring’s joys so coldly past. 


AuTuMN SapDness. 


ea 
very So brightly bloom its smiling roses, 
ced, So gently wakes each budding flower, 
cng- The zephyr on their breasts reposes, 
ntly And love and joy within them cower. 
nd. 
e to 
Lirer 


But tears from my sad eyes were breaking, 
While earth by Spring’s embrace was blest ; 
The blossoms all to life were waking, 

our Life’s rays had past within my breast. 

SIX, , 

nat And now that sunk in Autumn’s sadness, 


ite Fade leaves and flowers and golden beams, 
l I mourn for Spring’s evanished gladness, 
And long for all her fairy dreams. 


. our 
ning 
ts of So when the leaves of youth are falling, 
ren- And my life’s Autumntide appears, 

ince. Vainly the flowers of Spring recalling, 
must My heart may mourn for vanished years. 


and Alas! that heart its joys hath numbered, 


And chants a wild, a mournful strain :— 
* Why hast thou thus in Springtide slumbered ? 
Thy lone bark strays along the main.’” 


This poem is mournful indeed—but the melancholy which 
it breathes is not that of disbelief and hatred and Byronic ennui. 
The third and last specimen which we shall quote is also a strain 
of love, but it is full of life and hope. 


Tue Girt. 


‘* Love its joys, its gladness 
To the loved one gives ; 
Take the rapture’s madness 
That within me lives. 
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Take my every pleasure, 
Life and death are thine— 
Take my choicest treasure, 
Songs of love divine. 


Take each thought of glory, 
Dream of spheres above ; 
All I lay before thee— 
Choose my only love. 


Take each soft emotion 
That within me glows, 
And on faith’s wide ocean 
As a wavelet flows. 


Take, my fondness seeing, 
In this holy hour, 

Take my soul, my being, 
As my love’s last dower !”’ 


Before we bid farewell to Betty Paoli, we would venture to 
suggest to her that her poetical powers would be shown to great 
advantage, if she were to write an Oriental poem somewhat in the 
strain of Lalla Rookh. Betty Paoli could produce something 
equally beautiful, we think, and yet extremely dissimilar. If these 


remarks should happen to meet her eye, we trust that she will 
take them into consideration. In the meantime, her shorter 
lyric poems have already proved her superiority, in our opinion, 
to any other living poetess, in any country whatsoever. We 
except not even the charming Mary Howitt. We have now 
briefly noticed the six authors whose names are prefixed to our 
article—and, on the whole, we cannot but think that modern 
German “ Lyriker” are second-rate. ‘There is much talent, 
indeed—nay, even no inconsiderable portion of genius—in the 
authors we have passed under notice ; but their efforts are not 
guided in the right direction; and the perusal of them, conse- 
quently, leaves a somewhat unsatisfactory conclusion on the 
mind. Finally, we must record our firm and unassailable con- 
clusion to be this ;—‘t Germany never will produce great poets 
until it gains faith—for without faith, poetry cannot exist. To 
the unbeliever, the sun itself is darkness, and creation a shape- 
less chaos.” 
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Art. IV.—1. Le Opere di Galileo Galilei. Prima Edizione 
completa, condotta sugli Autentici Manoscritti Palatini, &c. 
Firenze. Tom. 1—3. 1842-3. (The Works of Galileo 
Galilei. The first complete edition, based on the Authentic 
Manuscripts in the Palatine Library, kc. Florence.) 


2. De Galilei Galilei circa Jovis Satellites Lucubrationibus, &c. 
§c. ¥e., Eugenii Alberii brevis Disquisitio. Firenze. 1843. 
(A Short Disquisition on the Labours of Galileo, respecting 
the Satellites of Jupiter. By Eugenio Albéri. Florence. 
1843. pp. 13, roy. 8vo.) 


3. Lettera al chiarissimo Commendatore Giovanni Plana, Regio 
Astronomo a Torino. (A Letter to Signor Giovanni Plana, 
&e. Royal Astronomer at Turin, signed, Vincenzio Antinori. 
Florence. May 29, 1843. pp. 2, 4to.) 


. Lettera al molto Illustre e Reverendo Padre Giovanni Inghi- 

rami, &c. Fc. (A Letter to the Padre Inghirami, &c. &c., 
signed, Eugenio Albéri. Florence. June 10, 1843. pp. 
2, 4to.) 


. Dichiarazione del Cav. Vincenzo Antinori. (Declaration 
by Cav. Vincenzo Antinori, &e. Florence. pp. 12, 8vo.) 


. Dichiarazione del Professore G. B. Amici. (Declaration 
by Professor G. B. Amici, &e. Florence, pp. 12, 8vo.) 


. Ultime Parole de Eugenio Alberi a’ suoi Avversarj in Materia 
dei Lavori Galileiani sui Satelliti di Giove. (Last Words of 
Eugenio Albéri to his Opponents in the Matter of Galileo’s 
Labours respecting the Satellites of Jupiter. Bologna. 8vo. 
pp- 18.) 

. Lettera dell’ Abate Pietro Pillori di Firenze al Dottor 
Giulio Bedetti di Bologna sul Preteso Ritrovamento delle 
Effemeridi Galileiane dei Satelliti di Giove. (A Letter from 
the Abate Pietro Pillori of Florence to Dr. Giulio Bedetti 
of Bologna, on the pretended Discovery of Galileo’s Labours 
on the Satellites of Jupiter. Bologna. 8vo. Dec. 1843. 


pp- 38.) 


. Risposta di Eugenio Albéri ad un Scritto publicato in Bo- 
logna, intitolato, §c. &c. (Answer of Eugenio Albéri to a 
Publication printed at Bologna, entitled, &c. &c. Mar- 
seilles. 8vo. Jan. 15, 1x44. pp. 22.) 


Gauizeo died at the age of seventy-eight, in the year 1642 : and 
the prospectus of the first complete edition of his works, which 
now lies before us, is dated 1841. Our world and its denizens 
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have been moving onwards in the path marked out for them by 
Providence during these two hundred years ; and Italy, despite 
her resistance, has been dragged forward in the great march 
at the heels of her more active neighbours: for none can be left 
entirely behind in the mighty movement. This has been effec- 
tually cared for by that providential wisdom, whose universal 
government of human destinies is as irresistible, as individual 
freedom of action is unconstrained. Thus much at least of the 
great design which rules our world may be clearly deciphered 
from the deeply confused pages of history,—that its funda- 
mental law is progress. Some, indeed, are of opinion, that 
this onward movement is ever from bad to worse; while 
others deem that all progress is amelioration. But all must 
perceive, that it is in either case inevitable. Could the most 
inveterate unwillingness to proceed—could a slothful folding 
of the hands to slumber,—could the most pertinacious endea- 
vour after immobility—have availed to reverse this law of 
human destiny, Italy would not have traversed the space she 
has travelled in the last two hundred years. For many gene- 
rations, her post had been in the van of the human army ; and 
it was but a short period before she produced the mighty 
mind, which was to undertake so large a share in the perilous 
pioneering of the advancing host, that she had resigned this 
place to others. 

Galileo, therefore, is said to have fallen on an evil age,—to 
have been unfortunate in the circumstances of time and coun- 
try, in which he had to do his appointed work. How far the 
task apportioned to such minds can ever, in any country or in 
any age, be pleasant and easy—or their path, a path of peace, 
—may be a question worth considering. To lead,—to be “a 
leading mind,”—to advance first into the pathless as yet, and 
unknown void, and fashion a route practicable for those who 
are to follow amid the hostile clamour of the multitude, whose 
eye is to the flesh-pots, and who continually demand, with the 
unreasoning anger of fear, wherefore, they are led forth to 
perish in what appears to them a wilderness ;—this, alas! has 
never been, will never be, found easy or pleasant. When the 
narrow path has become a broad high road,—when all have 
passed, and mankind look back thereon,—it then seems strange, 
pitiable, that men should have been so swinish as to rend those 
good and wise leaders, who were bringing us into that fair 
and goodly land in which we now dwell. While we forget, 
alas! that the conquered territory around and behind us, 
which we regard with so much complacency, is no abiding 
place for us ;—that man has zo resting place here below ;— 
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that we must still on, through new and untried ways ; and that 
now also in these, as in all, days, we have our leaders among 
us, Whom we recognise not, believe not, but revile and perse- 
eute. Which be they? Ay! truly, could one but know ¢his, 
it were all well. But it must needs be ever, that those who are 
in advance of their age will not be understood by their age. 
Andall that can be hoped for in this matter is, that men should 
at length learn, by so many past warning examples, to respect 
opinion, and persecute none. He may bea Galileo, this strange 
declarer of new things; or a Copernicus, whom we are for 
treating as if he were a Cagliostro. Be assured, that if he 
should be the appointed leader, he would have no visible glory 
around his brows—no mark, no sign. Our inability to re- 
cognise him, is so far from being an argument against him, 
that could we recognise him as one of our great ones, know 
him, understand him, measure him, walk side by side with 
him, then, indeed, it were clear that this man, great and strong 
captain in the host as he may be, was not the chiefest amid ten 
thousand. 

It would seem a hard lot, then, that of the master spirits, 
the heaven-sent guides, earth’s genuine kings, whose royalty 
is doomed to be ever posthumously acknowledged by their 
tardily repentant subjects. But let us pause awhile before we 
presume to pity the mighty ones, who have firmly walked 
their appointed course alone. ‘To stand in solitude, uncheered 
by comrade’s sympathies and companionship, a lonely sentinel 
on the first advanced outposts of the human army,—to exist 
habitually on those watch-tower ‘heights, as chill as they are 
clear,”—-to fight on bravely, undespairingly, amid injuries, ca- 
lumnies, taunts, persecutions, despite thwartings, obstructions, 
and even temporary defeat,—“ to scorn delights, and live labo- 
rious days,”—may indeed constitute, in the eyes of most men, 
no enviable lot. The head encircled by that halo, which will, 
alas, become visible only when it shall have receded far into 
the darkness of the past, will, to the full, as surely ‘lie un- 
easily,” as that which wears a visible crown. Uneasily! Truly, 
for such there is no ‘‘ease” in this world. But what then? 
There is work ;—work to do, and—true element of happiness 
—work done, work realized, which shall not perish; «rijpa 
éc dei. There is truth to gladden with glorious beams, though 
fitful, the dark path. There is victory, long battled for, won 
at last over error, doubt, fear, and all the powers of darkness. 
Which of us shall estimate the proud triumph, the conscious 
exaltation of such a mind as Galileo’s, at the moment, when, 
despite the forced recantation of the truths he had spent a life 
in attaining, he added to the idle words he was compelled to 
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utter :—‘* And for all that the earth moves on?” Should not 
our pity be rather for the unfortunates, whom we leave there 
fighting the hopeless battle against truth? 

Again, where is the imagination that can fitly conceive the 
raptures, which must have filled the breast of the lonely phi- 
losopher on that memorable night, when, from his solitary 
Paduan watch-tower, he, first of mortal men, saw those satel- 
lites of Jupiter, which, in gratitude for somewhat scant kind- 
nesses from the Medici, he wished to name afterthem. It was 
one of the first conquests of the new instrument just perfected 
by him,—the now so common, then so wondrous, so miraculous, 
—the telescope? The Medicean stars, or satellites of Jupiter, 
as improved science has fitly named them, were discovered by 
Galileo on the night of the 7th of January, in the year 1610. 
The telescope had been invented by him in the previous year. 

The glory of this invention was contested. As, indeed, every 
step in the philosopher’s upward path towards the truths 
which he established, was accompanied by battling and detrac- 
tion. Itis true that the construction of a machine, having 
the powers of the telescope, had been previously stumbled on 
by a Flemish artisan in eye-glasses. And it was contended on 
this ground, that Galileo could Jay no claim to the invention. 
The circumstances of the case, however, are related in a letter 
of Galileo’s to his opponent, the Jesuit Orazio Grassi, which 
we shall proceed to lay in part before our readers, as it not 
only may serve for a specimen of the philosopher’s singularly 
clear, simple, and elegantly modest manner of writing, but is 
in itself remarkably interesting from its subject. 

He writes as follows :— 


“« What part I had in the discovery of this instrument, and whe- 
ther I could with reason call it my production, I have long since de- 
clared, in my ‘ Avviso Sidereo.’ I have there written, how in Venice, 
where I then chanced to be, there came news that an eye-glass had 
been presented to Count Maurice, by a Hollander, by means of which 
distant objects were seen as perfectly as if they had been quite near; 
nor was anything further added on the subject. On hearing this ac- 
count, I returned to Padua, where I then resided, and set myself to 
think on this problem. And the first night after my return I discovered 
it, and on the following day constructed the instrument, and gave an 
account of it to those friends at Venice, with whom I had been dis- 
coursing on the subject the day before. . . . . But, perhaps, 
some one may tell me, that it is no small assistance towards the dis- 
covery and resolution of any problem, to know beforehand that the 
conclusion aimed at is true, and that one is not seeking what is impos- 
sible; and that, on this ground, the certainty I had, that such a glass 
had been constructed, was of such assistance to me, as that without it 
I had never attained the discovery. To which I answer, by making 
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this distinction :—I admit that the assistance derived to me from the 
information received, awakened in me the desire to apply my thoughts 
to the subject, and that it is possible that otherwise I might never have 
thought of it. But that beyond this, the information received could 
have rendered easier the invention, I do not believe. And I assert 
moreover, that to discover the solution of a given problem, is a work 
requiring greater powers of mind, than the discovery of that, which has 
not yet been thought of or defined. Since, in the latter case, a great 
part may be due to chance; but in the former, it is entirely a matter 
of reasoning. And we are now certain, that the Hollander who first 
invented the telescope, was a mere maker of ordinary spectacles; who, 
handling, casually, glasses of different kinds, chanced to look through 
two at the same moment, one convex and the other concave, placed 
at different distances from the eye, and that he thus observed the 
effect produced, and so discovered the instrument. Whereas I, in- 
cited by the news of the discovery, found out the same thing by reason- 
ing. And inasmuch as this process of reasoning was easy enough, I 
will lay it before you, in order that by recounting it when you may have 
an opportunity, you may, by its facility, render those more inclined to 
believe, who, with Sarsi, wish to diminish my merit, such as it may be, 
in this matter. I reasoned then thus :—This piece of art either consists 
of one glass only, or of more. But one only—it cannot be; since 
its form must be either convex, —that is thicker in the middle than to- 
wards the extremities; or concave,—that is thinner in the middle; or 
it must lie between parallel superficies. But this last form in no wise 
alters objects seen through it, either to magnify or diminish them. 
The concave form diminishes them. The convex magnifies them in- 
deed, but altogether confused and dim. One sole glass, therefore, 
cannot produce the effect required. Passing therefore to two glasses, 
I concluded in the first place, that inasmuch as a glass with parallel 
superficies changes nothing, as has been said, the required effect could 
not be produced by any combination of this form with either of the two 
others. Hence, 1 confined myself to trying the result that might be 
produced by the combination of the other two forms,—that is to say, 
the concave and the convex. And you sce how this gave me the de- 
sired result. Such was the progress of my discovery, in which the pre- 
conceived opinion of the certainty of the result was of little aid to me. 
But if Signor Sarsi, or others, think that the foreknowledge of the pos- 
sibility of the result, is of so great assistance in discovering the means 
of attaining that result, let them read history; and they will find that 
a dove, which flew, was constructed by Architas; and by Archimedes, 
a glass, which burned at immense distance, and other wonderful ma- 
chines ; that by others, perpetually burning lights, and a hundred more 
stupendous inventions, were discovered. By reasoning, then, respecting 
these things, they will be able, with very little trouble, and to their own 
great honour and benefit, to discover their construction. Or at all 
events, if by chance they should not succeed in this, they will reap 
another advantage from their endeavours, which will be a clearer per- 
ception, that the aid to be expected in discovering anything from a 
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foreknowledge of its possibility, is somewhat less than they had 
supposed.” 

The new wondrous power thus acquired was, as might be 
easily supposed, eagerly applied by our philosopher to the 
more correct observation of the heavenly bodies ; and he esta- 
blished his ‘‘ Sidereus Nuncius”—(with what honest pride of 
heart so named !)—as a means of publishing to the inhabitants 
of this world the thick-coming discoveries with which almost 
every nightly watch rewarded his unwearied observations. It 
was about six months after the invention of the telescope, that 
he discovered the satellites of Jupiter. And hereupon he 
again encountered the envious and malignant opposition of his 
adversaries, who could not brook the publication of either 
opinions or facts, which threatened the supremacy of the peri- 
— philosophy, in which they had been bred and nourished. 

artin Hork, a Bohemian—Francescus Sitius, a Florentine— 
Julius Librius, a professor in the university of Pisa—and Cesar 
Cremoninus, a brother professor of Galileo, in the university 
of Padua,—were among the principal impugners of the new 
discovery. It should seem a well-nigh desperate attempt to 
deny the existence of that which all men could see for them- 
selves, by looking at the heavens through a telescope. But it 
must be remembered, that these instruments were, as yet, 
very few; and all sorts of reports were diligently circulated, 
calculated to mislead those who could only judge of the matter 
by hearsay. The fact of any such discovery was boldly declared 
by some to be altogether a falsehood. Others more ingeni- 
ously asserted, that what had been taken for stars were, in 
fact, specks in the lens of the telescope; and the Jesuit Chris- 
toforo Clavio even asserted, that an artifice of this kind had 
purposely been resorted to,—saying that a telescope must have 
been manufactured, which first created and then showed the 
new stars. But the most staunch adherent of Aristotle was 
Cremoninus, who pertinaciously and doggedly refused to look 
into the telescope at all, or to have anything to say to an 
instrument which contradicted the assertions of his venerated 
master. 

Amid all this clamour, Galileo pursued the firm and even, 
though by no means tranquil, tenor of his way. He appears 
to have been struck almost immediately with the important 
practical advantages, which might be derived to the world 
from his new discovery ; and it became one of the principal 
objects and labours of the remainder of his life, to acquire such 
a perfect knowledge of the laws which regulate the movements 
of these stars, as might secure those benefits to mankind. The 
nature of these advantages may be easily explained to the un- 
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scientific reader, without entering into a scientific detail of 
the labour to be undergone, and the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered before they could be realized. The immense importance 
of a means of ascertaining the longitude for all the purposes of 
navigation and geography is evident. Now, in old times, the 
longitude was determined mostly from the observation of the 
lunar eclipses,—a method which laboured under two heavy 
difficulties ;—the first, the rarity of visible lunar eclipses,—one 
or two, or sometimes none at all, in a year; and, secondly, the 
difficulty of attaining a sufficient accuracy in observing the 
time of the moon’s defection. The greatness and importance 
of this second difficulty may be easily understood by adverting 
to the fact, that an error of one minute in the observation of 
the time of eclipse, implies an error of fifteen geographical 
miles in the statement of the longitude to be deduced there- 
from. And in Galileo’s time, an error of a quarter of an hour, 
implying miscalculation of the longitude, to the extent of 225 
geographical miles, was by no means uncommon. When, 
therefore, Galileo perceived that some eclipse of the new stars 
took place almost nightly,—and that, too, in a very short period 
of time,—he was at once struck with the advantages derivable 
from these circumstances. But the difficulties to be overcome, 
before an accurate knowledge of the relative position and 
movements of these stars could be attained, were very great. 
The small size of them, their proximity and similarity to each 
other, and the rapidity of their motions, all increased the diffi- 
culty. And when, in addition to all these sources of perplex- 
ity, we take into consideration the extreme imperfection of all 
the instruments and appliances which Galileo could command, 
we may, in some degree, estimate the justice of his own 
phrase, when, writing to Vinta, at the court of Tuscany, an 
account of his conquest over all these difficulties, he calls the 
task “a truly Atlantean labour,”—“ questa mia fatica vera- 
mente Atlantica.” 

No sooner had he, with invincible industry, arrived at a tole- 
rably correct knowledge of the time occupied by each of the 
four satellites in its cireumvolution, and of their positions and 
various aspects, than his unconquerable mind girded itself to 
the infinitely more Herculean task of accomplishing such a 
series of observations as should enable him to form perpetual 
tables of the satellites for the practical uses of all future ages. 
For ten years from the period of the first discovery of the 
satellites of Jupiter, on the 7th of January, 1610, he continued 
with incredible assiduity and perseverance to observe and 
record his observations in that series of Ephemerides, whose 
loss the scientific world have deplored from that generation to 
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the present. mr ees to the year 1619, increasing ill 
health,—the result of overstrained powers both of body and 
_ mind,—as well as the distractions caused chiefly by the perse- 

cutions he underwent, compelled him to suspend his observa- 
tions. Nor does there appear any ground for supposing that 
he ever added any thing to the mass of observations on the 
stars in question, which he had accumulated during the above- 
mentioned ten years. There is very satisfactory evidence, on 
the contrary, to prove that he laboured no farther in this 
matter. But we shall have occasion to return to this question 
before we conclude this article. 

In 1637, total blindness put all further hope of completing 
the materials for the construction of the tables he had pro- 
jected entirely out of the question. The night had come. 
Those poor over-laboured eye-balls, burning in their fevered 
sockets with so many a long night’s painful and anxious 
watching, had at length refused further to obey the still un- 
vanquished mind; a few short years remained for that still to 
labour ;—but a few. In January, 1642, his work was done, 
and the weary spirit passed to its rest. 

Not long after he had become blind, he confided all the 
papers containing the Ephemerides of the Satellites of Jupiter 
to the Monk Renieri, a Genoese, who was at that time pro- 
fessor in the university of Pisa, and who had been a pupil of 
Galileo’s. Renieri proceeded diligently with the work, and 
had added numerous observations and calculations, when he 
also was called away, in the year 1648. And from this period 
we lose all trace of the ccheabie mass of papers containing 
the accumulated labours of ten years of Galileo, and the con- 
tinuation of them by Renieri. It seems clear that they were 
removed from the Genoese monk’s cell, by some sacrilegious 
hand, at the period of his death; but nobody appears to have 
known by whom the deed was done. 

Although the lamentations of the scientific world have been 
great ond unceasing, and not unreasonably so, on account of 
the loss of these valuable documents, their disappearance 
seems to have occasioned little or no inquiry at the time. 
Viviani in his life of Galileo, Cassini, Montucla,* Zach,+ and 
several others, have concurred in deploring this loss. The 
Inquisition seems generally to have borne the obloquy of the 
theft. About a hundred years after the death of Renieri, 
Thomas Perelli, then professor of mathematics in the univer- 
sity of Pisa, writes, in the preface to certain astronomical 

* Histoire des Mathématiques, P. IV. 1. V. § III. 


' Correspondence Astronomique, Géographique, Hydrographique, et Statistique, 
t. I. p. 264. 
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observations of his which he was publishing,—“ It is said by 
some, that certain monks—cucullatos homines—while Renieri 
was breathing his last, broke into the dwelling of the dying 
man, and having burst open his bookcases, carried off all the 
manuscripts.” Angelo Fabbroni, also, in his annotations on a 
letter* of Renieri to the Prince Leopold de’ Medici, says,— 
“His study (Renieri’s) was robbed, it is supposed by the in- 
quisitors, of all his own and Galileo’s writings; and they all 
perished lamentably.” If this was the current opinion at the 
time of Renieri’s death, it is perhaps a sufficient reason to 
account for there having been no perquisition or inquiry 
instituted respecting the missing property; even though the 
Grand Duke himself, Ferdinand the Second, had taken so much 
interest in the progress of Renieri’s labour, as to have had 
periodical reports of it transmitted to him as long as Renieri 
lived. 

The inability of even a crowned head to control or impede 
the actions and the will of the Inquisition at the period, and in 
the country of which we are speaking, is but too manifest in 
the course of Galileo’s life. The Grand Duke would have 
saved him from all he suffered at the hands of his Roman per- 
secutors, if he could huve done so. But it is not our intention 
upon this occasion to enter into any detailed examination of 
the sad story of Galileo’s life. A life of the philosopher, 
worthy of the subject, is still a desideratum ; but one which 
we hope very shortly to see supplied effectually by Signor 
Albéri, the editor of that first complete edition of Galileo’s 
works, whose title heads our present article, and to which we 
must now invite our reader’s attention. 

A new association formed in Italy, for the purpose of bring- 
ing together annually the scientific men of the various Italian 
States, upon the plan of our British Association, held its first 
meeting at Pisa in the year 1840, and its second in the fol- 
lowing year at Florence. On this latter occasion, nothing was 
neglected by the Grand Duke, which could gratify the men of 
science assembled in his capital, or do honour to the event. 
The number of members of the association, independently of 
those who as amateurs partook of most of the advantages en- 
joyed by the members, amounted to upwards of nine hundred. 
The most unbounded liberality on the part of the Grand Duke 
in printing various works, some of considerable size, for 
gratuitous distribution to the members, in providing for their 
personal comfort and entertainment, and in affording every 
possible facility to the objects of the meeting, rendered the 


* Fabbroni Lettere inedite, t. I. p. 74. 
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fortnight, during which the association held its session at 
Florence, a delightful as well as memorable one to all who 
had the good fortune to be present at it. Among many other 
—. doings intended to celebrate the occasion, the Grand 

uke had determined to honour it by the inauguration of a 
charming little temple erected within the walls of the Pitti 
Palace, to the memory of Galileo. The beautiful little build- 
ing was very much admired, and the inauguration took place 
with all the éclat possible. It was on this auspicious occasion 
that Signor Albéri suggested to the Grand Duke the idea of 
raising yet another, and even probably more durable, monu- 
ment to the memory of the Tuscan philosopher, in the form of 
a complete edition of his works. The proposal was most 
graciously received by the Grand Duke, and the three hand- 
some volumes which lie before us are its first fruits. 

A complete edition of the writings of Galileo was still a 
desideratum ; and the means of forming one, heretofore inac- 
cessible, were now at hand, awaiting only the labours of any 
competent editor to whom the Grand Duke might entrust the 
task of examining the rich collection of Galileo’s MSS., which, 
together with a large number by many of his contemporaries, 
have been collected in the library of the Pitti Palace. This 
collection was formed by the present Grand Duke, before he 
came to the throne, and it extends to no less than 200 
volumes. Among these are a few printed volumes, which are 
classed with the MSS., because they contain original auto- 
graph marginal notes. Of these 200 volumes, 80 are by 
Galileo, of which about one-third have never been printed. 
The other 120 volumes are by Cavalieri, Renieri, Cesi, Tor- 
ricelli, Grassi, &e. There was every reason therefore to hope 
that an edition enriched by the result of judicious researches 
into this vast mass of unexplored material would prove a 
valuable acquisition to the world of science, as well as a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the great Tuscan philosopher. 

The edition having been determined on, the task of conduct- 
ing it—no light or unimportant one, as may be in some mea- 
sure understood from the above enumeration of the materials 
—was entrusted by the Grand Duke to Signor Albéri. The 
judiciousness of the choice has been abundantly manifested, 
not only by the very creditable manner in which the three 
volumes before us have been edited, but by the indefatigabie 
zeal with which Signor Albéri has laboured in the task of 
examining the huge mass of unpublished matter entrusted to 
him,—with results which we shall have occasion to speak of 
presently. Although quite a young man, Signor Albéri has 
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made himself already favourably known to the literary world 
by more than one work of merit and laborivus research. He 
is, we believe, a native of Bologna, though now and for some 
time past domesticated at Florence. And it was in the former 
city, that, at the age of nineteen, he published, at the urgent 
advice of the historian Botta, a ‘‘ Tableau Stratégique” of the 
Italian campaign of Prince Eugene of Savoy. lience Albéri 
had been educated with a view to the military profession, and 
this youthful essay had been composed merely as a professional 
exercise. The reading world have been taught, by sad expe- 
rience, to be rather shy in general of those authors who publish 
‘“‘by advice of friends.” But, in this instance, the advice of 
Signor Botta to his young friend was abundantly justified by 
the result: for the little work was received with the most 
unequivocal marks of the public approbation. The edition was 
exhausted; anda second, printed at Turin, was also very shortly 
after entirely sold off. Since that time, Signor Albéri has 
been engaged in various literary labours. He is now engaged 
in the publication of the correspondence of the Venetian 
ambassadors to the different states of Europe, during the six- 
teenth century; of this work five volumes have been published. 
He is understood to be also engaged in preparing a “ History 
of the Moral, Physical and Mathematical Sciences in Italy.” 

Here is work enough, and to spare, one should think, to 
overwhelm the most indefatigable. We cannot, however, 
address Signor Albéri quite in the words of Horace—“ Cum tot 
sustineas, et tanta negotia solus ;” for, on the title-page of the 
new edition of Galileo, the name of Celestino Bianchi appears 
as ‘‘ajuto matematico” to the editor. And we are convinced 
that no editor of mathematical matters need desire a better or 
more zealous first lieutenant. 

Four editions of Galileo’s works have been printed since his 
death, which overtook him while assiduously engaged, despite 
blindness and infirmity of all kinds, in preparing, by the help 
of Mareo Ambrogetti and the celebrated astronomer Torricelli, 
a more perfect edition of some of his works than had appeared 
during his life. In fact, portions only of his writings had from 
time to time been printed; and he was anxious to publish 
them completed, and in two languages, the Italian and Latin, 
that they might be available to the learned of all countries. 
With this view he took Ambrogetti to live in the house with 
him, as amanuensis and translator. And he procured the 
assistance of Torricelli, to complete and reduce to the form of 
dialogues, to be added to those we have, those labours and 
speculations which he had been unable to perfect. So the 
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hero died at his post, with his tools in his hands! His last 
struggle was to secure the benefit of those labours, of whose 
value he was conscious, not to his heirs—not to his native 
town—not to the land which spoke his own tongue—but to 
mankind. It is an exit from the scene memorable to all 
ages. 

His disciple, Vincenzo Viviani, endeavoured to fulfil the 
design which his master had left uncompleted ; but he was 
unable to accomplish more than collecting many of the scat- 
tered writings of Galileo, with a view to the publication of a 
complete edition. Not long after the philosopher’s death— 
in the years 1655 and 1656, that is to say—a collection of his 
works was printed at Bologna in two 4to volumes. These 
contained the works already published (with the exception of 
the ‘‘ Dialogo dei Massimi Sistemi”), and some few unpub- 
lished writings, which the editors obtained from Prince Leo- 
pold of Tuscany. The second of the four editions we have 
mentioned was printed at Florence in the year 1713, in three 
volumes, 4to. The two first are a mere reproduction of 
those printed at Pologna; and the third consists of unpub- 
lished matter, obtained by the editor, Tommaso Bonaventura, 
from the Abate Jacopo Panzanini, the nephew of Viviani. 
The MSS. thus published in the Florentine edition, were by no 
means all which Viviani had collected, but only such portion 
of them as the censorship of those days would permit to be 
printed. From others, the prohibition has only been removed 
by the “‘ Sacred Congregation of the Index.” The third edition 
was printed at Padua in the year 1744, in four 4to volumes. 
These contain, besides some trifling additions to the contents 
of the Florentine edition, the ‘‘ Dialogo dei Massimi Sistemi,” 
which had not before been printed since the death of the 
author. The fourth and last edition, before that now in pro- 
gress, was printed at Milan in 1811, in thirteen volumes, 
8vo; of these the twelve first are reprinted textually from 
the four 4to volumes of the Paduan edition; the thirteenth 
contains the celebrated Letter to Christina of Lorraine, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, the Remarks on Tasso, and a few other 
small matters, not contained in the preceding editions. 

Tommaso Bonaventura was, as has been said, able to avail 
himself of a portion only of the MSS. collected by Viviani, 
and by him transmitted to his nephew, the Abate Jacopo 
Panzanini. The remainder, as well as those which Bonaven- 
tura edited, passed successively into the hands of various 
possessors, some of whom were so careless, or so ignorant of 
the treasure they possessed, that, towards the end of the last 
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century, a large mass of them was discovered, by the Floren- 
tine senator Nelli, in the hands of a sausage dealer, to whom 
they had been sold as waste paper by a dishonest servant. The 
papers thus rescued by him from imminent destruction, were 
acquired by the present Grand Duke in 1820, who was then 
crown prince. These, with some others of which the Nelli 
family were in possession, form the basis of the large col- 
lection, now placed at the disposition of the editor of the 
present edition. 

Signor Albéri states in his preface, that the wish to see such 
a complete edition of the works of Galileo, as that now in 
progress, had existed in the mind of the Grand Duke before 
Signor Albéri’s proposal to that effect. And it is just to the 
reputation of a truly enlightened and admirable prince to 
repeat the fact. 

In the formation of the edition of which we are speaking, it 
was a question for consideration whether the chronological 
order of the author’s very various writings should be pre- 
served; or whether a classification of them would not better 
enable the student to estimate the extraordinary versatility of 
the rare intellect which produced them, as well as to master 
with greater facility the entirety of Galileo's views and specu- 
lations on any one of the great subjects which engaged his 
attention. The latter method has been adopted, in our opinion, 
very judiciously, and the entire works will be arranged under 
the six following heads :—Class 1. The Astronomical Writings. 
—Class 2. The Mechanical Writings.—Class 3. The various 
Papers appertaining to other branches of Physical Science.— 
Class 4. Writings on Literary Subjects.—Class 5. Scientific 
Correspondence. But in those cases in which writings having 
the form of a letter are in fact treatises, they will be referred 
to that one of the preceding classes to which, from the 
nature of their subject, they belong.—Class 6. Letters and 
Documents bearing upon the Life of the Author. In ar- 
ranging the materials thus divided into classes, strict chrono- 
logical order will be observed. 

It is intended that the edition shall be comprised in twelve 
volumes, 8vo. The size, however, is what we should call 
a royal 8vo. It will contain about a fourth part of new matter, 
not to be found in the thirteen volumes of the Milan edition. 
It is hoped that a volume will be published every three or four 
months: and the price is fixed at 25 centimes, about 23d. per 
sheet. 

The first volume contains the celebrated ‘“ oor. dei 
Massimi Sistemi.” The apparent departure from chronological 
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order, which this would seem to indicate, is explained by a 
note of the editor's, stating that it had been found advisable to 
sub-divide the first class, consisting of the astronomical works, 
into two sections—the first comprising all the labours of 
Galileo relative to the Copernican system, and the second all 
other astronomical matter. This dialogue has, probably, been 
more extensively read than any other work of the author’s ; 
and, both during his lifetime and since his death, has drawn 
on him a larger share of the attention of the world than all his 
other labours and speculations. It is divided into four parts, 
or four days’ conversation; and the object of it is to defend 
the Copernican system against the ancient Ptolemaic scheme, 
which, in Galiieo’s day, still reigned supreme in the schools. 
The professors were almost to a man ardent peripatetics. 
Galileo’s opinions in favour of the theory which considered 
the sun as an immovable centre, and the earth as a revolving 
planet, had at an early period awakened the most rancorous 
opposition on the part of nearly all the theologians and philo- 
sophers of the day. He was denounced as a heretic in religion, 
and a visionary in philosophy. Learned professors convicted 
him of absurdity out of Aristotle; polemic divines proved 
him heretical from the Scriptures; and a preaching friar 
punned against him from the pulpit, in a discourse on the 
text, *‘ Viri Galilei, quid statis aspicientes in celum.” 

All this resulted in the appointment of a special commission 
of theologians by the Pope, charged with the duty of exa- 
mining the opinions of Galileo and his great master Coper- 
nicus, and reporting thereon the judgment of the church. 
This grave body, after due deliberation, rendered the following 
infallible sentence :— 


‘*To maintain that the sun is placed immoveable in the centre of the 
world is an absurd opinion, false in philosophy, and formally heretical, 
inasmuch as it is expressly contrary to the Scriptures. To maintain 
that the earth is not placed in the centre of the world, that it is not 
immoveable, and that it even has a daily rotatory movement, is also an 
absurd proposition, false in philosophy, but less erroneous in faith.” 


Galileo heard the above dictum, quoted in the previous 
article on Copernicus, and returned to Florence. He spent 
sixteen years in indefatigably maturing his system, for- 
tifying it with new proofs, and striving so to set forth his 
arguments, that they might, if possible, reach the minds of 
his opponents. The result was the ‘* Dialogo dei Massimi 
Sistemi.” And it may truly be called a chef d’euvre of its 
kind. No grace of composition, no elegance of diction, no 
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adornment which the most refined wit could suggest, is wanting 
to render that, which in any ordinary hands would be at best a 
mass of dry mathematical calculations and demonstrations, a 
most interesting and delightful piece of reading. We have 
alluded in a previous article (Vol. II. p. 281), to this exquisite 
treatise. The argument iscarried on between threeinterlocutors, 
Salviati, Sagredo, and Simplicius. Signor Giovani Francesco 
Sagredo was a noble Venetian, and intimate friend of Galileo. 
Filippo Salviati was a Florentine of one of the most noble houses 
of Tuscany. Galileo says of him that the nobility of his family 
and the magnificence of his wealth were his least claims to 
distinction. He speaks of his sublime intellect, which nou- 
rished itself on no food with such eager delight as on the 
lofty speculations of philosophy. Salviati came to Venice; 
and there the three friends used often to “hold high converse” 
on the matters treated of in the dialogue. Both these valued 
friends had preceded the philosopher to that world in which 
they exchanged their speculations for certainty, at the time 
when he composed this work. And he says, in the preface to 
it, that he has placed his arguments in their mouths as a 
memoria! of their past conversations, and a token of his un- 
dying affection and veneration for their memory. The part 
assigned to Simplicius, whose character and ‘ role ” are ad- 
mirably sustained throughout, is to maint¢in the dogmas of 
the peripatetic philosophy. Like our philosopher’s theological 
opponents, who reply to all his mathematical demonstrations, 
“Terra autem in eternum stabit, quia terra in eternum stat,” 
Simplicius answers every thing from Aristotle. Reasoning 
passes over him harmless, like water from a duck’s back. He 
returns ever to the charge with unabated vigour, armed only 
with some positive dictum from the works of his infallible 
master. 

But Galileo’s work was not half done, when his admirable 
dialogues were ready for the press. The difficulty of obtaining 
permission to print them still remained to be overcome. Galileo 
undertook a journey to Rome, with the apparently Quixotic 
intention of obtaining for his work the sanction of the Roman 
censorship. With this view he conceived the amusing idea 
of prefixing to the work a preface, in which he professes his 
sole object to be the defence of Rome’s previous condemnation 
of the Copernican doctrines! ‘‘ A wholesome edict,” he says, 
‘‘ was some years since promulgated at Rome, which, with a 
view to obviate the dangerous scandals that abound in these 
days, imposed a fitting silence on the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the mobility of the earth. There were not wanting some, who 
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rashly asserted, that that decree was the result, not of a judi- 
cious examination of the dectrines condemned, but of ignorant 

assion; and complaints were heard, that censors totally 
ignorant of astronomical matters should by an inconsiderate 
prohibition clip the wings of speculative intellects. My zeal 
could not remain silent on hearing the rash violence of such 
complaints.” He goes on to say that he had been in Rome at 
the time of the decree, and was well informed on the subject. 
‘* Wherefore,” he adds, “‘ my design in my present work is to 
show foreign nations, that we know as much of these matters 
in Italy, and especially in Rome, as it could ever have occurred 
to the diligence of the ultramontanes to conceive. And my 
plan is, by collecting together all the speculations relative to 
the Copernican system, to make it clear to all men, that a 
thorough acquaintance with all these things preceded the cen- 
sure of Rome. So that all may perceive, that from this Roman 
soil go forth not only wholesome doctrine for the salvation of 
souls, but also ingenious inventions for the amusement of 
the intellect. ‘‘ To this end,” he says, ‘* he has endeavoured, 
purely as a mathemetical exercise, to represent the Copernican 
system as the superior, not to that of the immobility of the 
earth as a matter of absolute fact, but only to that opinion as 
set forth by some of its ignorant defenders.” A little further 
on he says, “I have added new arguments drawn from the 
celestial phenomena to this hypothesis—the Copernican—as if 
it were really true.” ‘This farce is kept up throughout ; and it 
is absolutely a fact, though it seems hardly credible, that when 
the Paduan edition was printed in 1744(!), and the editors 
wished to enrich their edition of this dialogue with certain 
marginal annotations, which Galileo had left in his own hand- 
writing, in a copy preserved in the university library of that 
city, they were obliged to leave out or reduce to a hypothetical 
form all the passages in these notes in which the movement 
of the earth is spoken of as a real fact! 

It might have been supposed that the veil adopted by 
Galileo was too transparent to serve any purpose. The Roman 
censor, however, in the first instance gave his authorization. 
But it seems that he soon began to suspect that all was not 
right ; for under pretence of wishing to revise the terms in 
which his authorization was given, he recovered possession of 
the paper containing it, and could not be induced thencefor- 
ward to give any answer upon the subject. He, however, 
assigned Galileo a Florentine censor, with whose approbation 
the work was printed at Florence in the year 1632. 

The publication came like a thunderbolt on his enemies 
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at Rome. Rage, fury, and consternation were in the council 
chambers of the Holy City. It was determined to bring both 
the obnoxious work and its author before the tribunal of the 
Inquisition. Some hope remained to Galileo, that the personal 
esteem of the reigning pope, Urban the Eighth, who had 
received him very graciously on his former journey to Rome, 
would stand between him and a trial at the bar of the Inquisi- 
tion. Maffeo Barberini, who succeeded Paul the Fifth in the 
papacy, under the name of Urban the Eighth, especially 
affected to be thought a patron of science, literature, and art. 
In the words of Lady Morgan, his ambition, not contented with 
red stockings, aimed at blue also. He was himself a dabbler 
in rhymes, and had condescended to celebrate in sufficiently 
worthless verses the discoveries of our philosopher. It was 
necessary, therefore, that his enemies should find some means 
of awaking the mind of his holiness to a more fitting horror 
and indignation at the heresy of this new Copernicus. This 
was easily effected. The pope was persuaded that the charac- 
ter of Simplicius, in the obnoxious dialogue, was intended to 
represent his own infallible holiness! Heresy indeed! Urban 
at once perceived the whole abomination and danger of such 
damnable doctrines—Galileo was tried, condemned, and sen- 
tenced to say that he abjured his opinions,—sent to prison for 
an undetermined period,—and ordered to repeat the seven 
penitential psalms once a week for three years ! 

Such was the reception of the “ Dialogo dei Massimi 
Sistemi.” Most ingeniously and skilfully had Galileo laboured 
to cover over with sweetmeat the dose of truth which he was 
endeavouring to administer to mankind ; but the instant they 
tasted the bitter flavour, they rejected it with unconquerable 
disgust. 

The second of the three volumes published contains the 
remainder of the philosopher’s writings on the Copernican 
system. These consist, first—of six treatises in the form of 
letters addressed to Mazzone, in the year 1579; to Castelli, 
dated 1613; two to Dini, dated 1614; to the Grand Duchess 
Christina, dated 1615; and one to Ingoli in 1624. Secondly, 
two treatises against the Copernican system, with the replies 
to them by Galileo. The first of these is by the Venetian 
Antonio Rocco; and was first printed at Venice in 1633. 
Galileo's reply has also been printed; but in the copy of 
Rocco's book, which belonged to him, now preserved in the 
collection of MSS. in the Pitti library, there are seventy-one 
autograph annotations, which are now published for the first 
time. ‘The second of the unfortunates thus condemned to be 
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dragged at the chariot wheels of their great antagonist’s im- 
mortality, is Ludovico delle Columbe. His work, and Galileo's 
reply, both among the Pitti MSS., have never been printed 
before. Third—the well-known letter from Galileo to Orbino 
on the tides, a phenomenon whose cause he thought was to 
be found in the earth’s movement. 

The third volume before us contains the treatise on the 
sphere, probably written by him for the use of his class in 
the university of Pisa, when he was mathematical profes- 
sor there ;—the celebrated ‘‘ Sidereus Nuncius;” and several 
letters respecting the appearances of the moon ;—La Galla’s 
treatise on this subject, and Galileo’s reply; and the entire 
correspondence with Velseri respecting the spots on the sun. 
The whole of this matter has been collated with the original 
MSS. in the Pitti, and certain additions made from them. 

It must have been a proud moment for Galileo, that of the 
first publication of the “ Sidereus Nuncius.” It is entitled 
“Sidereus Nuncius magno longeque admirabilia spectacula pan- 
dens, suspicienda proponens unicuique, presertim vero philo- 
sophis atq. astronomis, que a Galileo, perspicilli nuper a se 
reperti beneficio, sunt observata in Lune facie, fixis innumeris, 
lacteo circulo stellis nebulosis, apprime vero in quatuor pla- 
netis circa Jovis stellam disparibus intervallis atque periodis 
celeritate mirabili cireumvolutis; quos nemini in hance usque 
diem cognitos, novissime author deprehendit primus, atque Me- 
dicea Sydera nuncupandos decrevit.”—‘* The ‘Starry Messenger’ 
unfolding great and eminently marvellous spectacles, setting 
forth subjects of investigation for all, but especially for philoso- 
phers and astronomers, which have been lately observed by 
means of the telescope, discovered by Galileo, in the moon’s 
disk, together with innumerable fixed stars in the milky way ; 
and also observations on Jupiter’s satellites; on their irregular 
revolutions and surprising velocities, which were not known to 
any until this day, but were first discovered by the author, and 
named by him the ‘ Medicean Stars.’” Truly he might say 
that his ‘‘ Starry Messenger” opened for the first time to all 
men, great and infinitely wonderful spectacles! The asto- 
nished world received with increasing amazement each new 
revelation of that glorious and wondrous firmament, whose 
sole interpreter and expositor he was. The moon was the 
first object of his observations ; he thence extended his view to 
the stars, and to the milky way. The known number of the 
fixed stars shortly increased tenfold te his enraptured gaze. 
From these extremities of our system, he turned his wonder- 
working glass to the centre; and from a long course of careful 
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observations of the spots on the sun’s disk, and the changes in 
their position, he inferred the rotatory movement of the sun on 
its own axis, in a direction slightly inclined to the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

This third volume contains many plates, chiefly several 
showing the appearance of the sun’s spots, at each of Galileo’s 
observations. The two other volumes are furnished also with 
the plates necessary to illustrate their contents. 

The reader will in some degree have been able to judge, 
from the very brief account we have given of the contents of 
these three volumes, of the great care and laborious diligence 
with which they have been edited. If the edition be carried 
on to its conclusion as it has commenced,—and we have every 
reason to expect that it will be so,—it will indeed be a monu- 
ment worthy of its author; an atonement in some sort, which 
may well be deemed due from Italy to her Galileo. It will be 
a work reflecting honour on the enlightened prince, under 
whose patronage it has been undertaken; and very highly 
creditable to Signor Albéri, its competent, talented, and dili- 
gent editor. We wish we could add, creditable also to all 
who have been concerned in it. Our article might then have 
closed here, and our task in introducing this work, and the 
circumstances attending it, to the English public, would have 
been in all respects a pleasant one. This, however, cannot 
be so. A controversy, far from creditable, in our opinion, to 
some of the parties concerned in it has arisen, and has excited 
far too much attention in the scientific world, throughout Eu- 
rope, to permit us to dispense with laying the entire matter 
before our readers. In performing that more pleasant portion 
of our task, which we have already accomplished, we have 
carefully avoided speaking a syllable on any point connected 
with the dispute, to which we have now to direct the reader's 
attention ; for we were both unwilling to mingle unpleasant 
matter with the truly gratifying record of this meritorious publi- 
cation; and we wished to place the whole matter in dispute 
clearly and succinctly before the English public. 

To the title pages of the first and second of these volumes 
appears the name of Cavaliere Vincenzo Antinori, the author 
of the publication which stands No. 5. of those at the head 
of this article, as ‘‘ Consultore ” of the edition. In an Italian 
play-bill, the name of every individual who can in any way 
claim to have any share in the business of the evening, down to 
the candle-snuffer, is accurately enumerated. And the Italians 
are ever so extremely fond of this sort of public acknow- 
ledgment, and declaration of their rank, station, merits and 
honours, that we should not be at all surprised to see on the 
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walls of any building the inscription, which commemorated the 
architect, extending its immortality to the name of every hod- 
man who had shouldered a load of mortar in the course of its 
erection. It was therefore quite in accordance with the most 
approved Italian fashion, to compel Galileo to carry down the 
stream of time with him as many names as titles could be 
found for in connection with the new edition. But we have 
no very precise notion of the duties performed by, or expected 
of, the ‘* Consultore” of a literary undertaking. Be his 
functions, however, what they may, the third volume is de- 
prived of the benefit of them. In the title page of that 
volume, there is ‘* a place in the middle, where the ‘ Consultore’ 
is not.” The ‘‘ Consultore” will afford ne more counsel! The 
new edition of the works of the mighty Tuscan shall be hence- 
forth uncounselled! Urania weeps in silence on her urn! 
And Galileo’s mournful ghost will flit in restless wanderings 
through Santa Croce’s sombre aisles, for that the Cavaliere 
Vincenzo Antinori has withdrawn the light of his countenance 
from him! Now, hereby hangs the tale, which, as it has 
made no little stir among the scientific world of Europe, and 
as it turns on matter of far greater interest than the secession 
of Signor Antinori from this undertaking, we shall take the 
trouble of unfolding to our readers. 

We have already spoken of Galileo's discovery of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter—of his unintermitting labour during ten years, 
in collecting an enormous mass of nocturnal observations of 
these stars, with the view of constructing perpetual tables of 
their movements—of his subsequent abandonment of this 
labour—of the blindness which prevented him from resuming 
and completing it—of his having confided the papers con- 
taining this astronomical treasure to his pupil Renieri—of 
Renieri’s labours, with a view to the construction of the same 
tables—of his also having been interrupted by death—and of 
the mysterious disappearance of the papers containing Galileo's 
and his own observations, at the period of his death. We 
have spoken also of the suspicion under which the Inquisition 
has laboured ever since, of having caused the destruction of 
these valuable MSS., and of the lamentations of the scientific 
world over their loss up to our own time. 

Two volumes of the new edition of the works of Galileo 
had already appeared, and Signor Albéri was diligently la- 
bouring at his task of examining the mass of MSS. in the 
Pitti, when one fine morning in April, 1843, he discovered, 
among these papers, the long lost observations on the satellites 
of Jupiter! 

Here was a reward for many a long day's weary examination 
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of enormous masses of faded manuscript.! .;Here was news 
for the astronomers of Europe! Here was, above all, matter 
for rejoicing and congratulations for the philosophers of Tus- 
cany! 

Naturally overjoyed at his discovery, and in the highest 
possible spirits, Signor Albéri hastens to communicate his 
agreeable news to the enlightened prince, of whose benignant 
sympathy in his honourable triumph he is sure,—and to all 
others interested in the matter, eagerly awaiting their congra- 
tulations and common rejoicings over the discovery of that 
which had so long, and by so many, been lamented as irre- 
coverably lost. 

But Signor Antinori had been charged by the Grand Duke 
with the superintendence of the cataloguing of these MSS. 
twenty years ago. And suspicious vanity, prompt to take 
fright at the shadow of an affront to its overweening self- 
complacency, whispered to him, ‘‘Take care! Signor Cava- 
liere! If these labours were among the papers which you 
catalogued, ought not you to have discovered them? Take 
eare how you acknowledge the merit of this young Albéri’s 
discovery, for fear your own merits should be called in ques- 
tion.” Thus argued egotism,—a fiend which will sometimes 
inhabit even astronomical breasts. But the more malignant 
spirits of envy and jealousy, it is to be feared, stood at the 
Cavaliere’s elbow, in the shape of Signor Amici, the celebrated 
optician, whose general science and talent having obtained 
for him the somewhat incongruous reward of a professorship 
of astronomy, he has become a sort of ‘‘ Astronome malgré 
lui.” We are justified in attributing the evil passions we have 
named to Signor Amici, from his conduct in this dispute, as will 
become sufficiently manifest, we think, presently to the reader. 
But we should not be justified in seeking among on dits and 
reports the motives of his feelings. Perhaps, to those who 
know the Italians and their inveterate prejudices, the fact of 
Signor Albéri’s being a “‘ foreigner ” in Tuscany—i. e. a Bolog- 
nese—may seem sufficient to account for the Tuscan* profes- 
sor’s animosity. But however this might be, it was deter- 
mined that Signor Albéri’s discovery was no discovery, and 
should not be a discovery; that no merit was due to the dis- 
coverer, and that none should accrue to him. 

Under the circumstances of the case, this was a sufficiently 


* Signor Amici is, by birth, 'a Modenese. But he has been domesticated in 
Florence a sufficiently long number of years to have become a Florentine in ideas, 
feelings, prejudices, and associations. 
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bold determination. The battle against truth is always a des- 
perate one, as we have had occasion already to remark, with 
reference to Galileo’s own history. But nothing that could be 
done to throw discredit upon Signor Albéri and his discovery 
has been neglected ; and if the persevering efforts of his oppo- 
nents have signally failed in effecting any other object than their 
own disgrace, in the eyes of the scientific public of Europe, 
their miscarriage must be attributed solely to the stubborn and 
invincible nature of facts, and not to their own want of enter- 
prise and determination. 

Signor Albéri’s first care, on having assured himself of the 
veritable nature of his discovery, was to report the matter to the 
Grand Duke, and to communicate it in letters of the most open- 
hearted and frank rejoicing to Signor Antinori and Signor Amici. 
The question of the reality of the discovery was referred by the 
Grand Duke to Professors Amici and Mossotti. And these 
gentlemen presented to the Grand Duke, on the 17th April, 
1843, a report, in which they state, that having examined the 
MSS. in question, with the assistance of Signor Antinori, they 
find the four volumes which contain them thus entitled in the 
catalogue :-— 

1. Observations and Calculations of the Medicean Stars, insti 
tuted by Galileo, not without interruption, from 1610 to 1619. 
An autograph volume in the form of a “ Vacchetta”* of 220 
pages. In the beginning of this volume are the observations on 
the Medicean stars, made by the Jesuits in 1610, and copied by 
Galileo. Unedited. 

2. Calculations on the Medicean Stars, a MS. of Galileo, in 
folio, of 80 pages, and two small pages. Unedited. 

3 and 4. Books of the form of a Vacchetta, in which are 
registered divers observations for the calculation of the Medicean 
stars, written by Father Renieri, an Olivetan monk, disciple of 
Galileo, and professor in the university of Pisa, who was charged 
to finish the Tables of the Ephemerides of the Medicean Stars, 
which were completed by him, but not published, because he 
was prevented by death, in the year 1647. The observations 
contained in this volume seem to be those communicated by him 
to Galileo from day to day, for the purpose of being verified or 
corrected by him, as appears from certain letters from the Father 
to Galileo. 

The reporters then state, that their examination of the MSS. 
has proved, that the contents of them correspond accurately 


* A “ Vacchetta ’’ is a MS. book, in the shape of a tradesman’s day-book ; such 
as would be formed by folding a sheet of foolscap paper the long way. 
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with the foregoing “titles. They leave it as a matter of doubt 
whether these labours were ever completed or not. They think 
that the contents of these volumes may be, in part, of use to 
the science of the present day; and finally, they suggest that 
they, at all events, are interesting in an historical point of view, 
as a work of the immortal Galileo. 

This report is printed in Signor Antinori’s letter to Signor 
Plana; the title of which is numbered 3, in the list at the head 
of our article. 

On the 6th of May, a little more than a week after the date 
of the above report, Signor Albéri wrote to Signor Antinori a 
letter, which he afterwards printed in his own defence, in the 
pamphlet numbered 7 in our list. It is impossible to conceive a 
greater degree of courtesy, or a more generous care not to 
wound Signor Antinori’s susceptible self-love, than is manifested 
in this letter. 


“If lam to believe (says he) all that I hear said around me, my 
having been able to ascertain the existence of Galileo’s labours respect- 
ing the Medicean stars, which you had partially seen,—* esistenza da 
lei* intraveduta,”"—would be a matter of sorrow rather than of con- 
gratulation to me, as I am told that you think I have acted in this 
matter without a due regard to you. Permit me, then, to state in two 
words the line of conduct I have pursued in this matter. My exa- 
minations of these papers led me to the full certainty that they con- 
tained the entire labours of Galileo on the Medicean stars. I imme- 
diately waited on you, to communicate to you this, as I thought, 
important result of my investigations. After you, I informed the 
Grand Duke of it, because I deemed it my duty to do so, and because 
I thought it would be gratifying to his Highness. What happened 
next, you, Sir, perhaps know better than I do. I have heard that 
an attempt was made to persuade the Grand Duke that I had deceived 
myself in this discovery—an imputation which I cannot bear, since 
such a mistake must convict me of the utmost imbecility.” 


He goes on to say that he has drawn up a statement, unde- 
niably showing the truth of his assertion respecting these MSS., 
and at the same time declaring that “the first indication, the 


’ 


first guide to the discovery,” was derived by him from the cata- 
logue. This statement, he tells him, he means to publish ; but 
wishes first to know whether it meets with his approbation. 


* Signor Albéri’s desire to soothe the irritated vanity of Signor Antinori has 
here led him to treat his opponent with more favour than the truth could justify : 
since Signor Antinori had not the slightest idea of the existence of these labours, 
after he had catalogued the Pitti MSS., more than he had‘ before ; as is proved by 
his own lamentation over their loss, in his ‘‘ Notizie Istoriche relative all’ Academia 
del Cimento,”’ published by him in 1841. 

112 
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Signor Antinori returns a short, dogged answer, saying, 
that he sends back the statement,—that if he were to make any 
remarks on it, the matter would run to too great length; that 
he had signified to the Grand Duke his intention respecting the 
edition in progress—i. e. that he shall withdraw his patronage 
from the work, as we have seen; and that Signor Albéri might 
do as he pleased about publishing his statement, but he, for his 
part, was still of the same opinion that Signor Albéri had made 
no discovery at all. 

The statement here spoken of is Signor Albéri’s Latin Letter 
to Father Inghirami (No. 2 in our list), and its writer does not 
exceed the truth in saying, that in it he triumphantly proves that 
the MSS. in dispute contain whole and entire the labours of 
Galileo and Renieri on the Medicean stars. This letter was 
published on the 12th of May. 

On the 29th, Signor Antinori writes the Letter to Signor 
Plana of Turin (No. 3 of our list), in which he gives a copy of 
the report made to the Grand Duke, which we have already 
spoken of, and then says that “despite the judgment contained 
in it, and persisting in his own opinion, Signor Albéri has pub- 
lished his pretended discovery in a letter to Father Inghirami.” 

This was discourteous and uncandid enough—uncandid, in as 
much as Signor Antinori must have known very well that to 
maintain the reality of his own discovery, involved Signor 
Albéri in no opposition to the report made to the Grand Duke, 
which, in fact, does not touch the matter in question. Signor 
Albéri never asserted that the MSS. were incorrectly catalogued, 
but, on the contrary, quoted them himself in the words of the 
Catalogue. 

But, notwithstanding this discourtesy and want of candour, 
Signor Albéri returns to the question with the most perfect 
moderation and good temper, in a second letter, written in the 
most conciliatory spirit, on the 10th of June, 1843, and addressed 
to Father Inghirami. In this he complains that Signor Antinori 
has taken offence from having put an unfair interpretation upon 
his last published letter. He has attributed to me, says Signor 
Albéri, the pretence of having discovered the labours of Galileo 
respecting the Medicean stars. Now so far am I, continues he, 
from having advanced any such claim, that in my former letter | 
cite the volumes containing the MSS. in question by the titles, 
literatim, by which they are catalogued. But what my letter 
really does say is, not that I discovered these MSS.—which, on 
the contrary stand, as I have said, accurately classified in the 
Pitti Catalogue,—but that, by my examination of them, I came 
to the knowledge that they contamed that very labour of Galileo 
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on this subject, in all its entirety, which for centuries has been 
supposed lost. He adds, in order to save Signor Antinori from 
any possible mortification, that the authors of the Catalogue had 
executed their task irreproachably—seeing that, by the nature 
of the duty imposed on them, they were by no means required 
to enter on such an examination of the papers to be catalogued, 
as was clearly incumbent on him who was engaged on the very 
different business of editing them. And he concludes his re- 
markably gentlemanlike letter by expressing his great satisfac- 
tion at finding, that the report of Signors Amici and Mossotti to 
the Grand Duke, which he had not seen until he saw it printed 
in Signor Antinori’s letter to Signor Plana, had confirmed the 
judgment he had expressed with reference to the ephemerides, 
and had even assigned a higher value to them, in a scientific point 
of view, than he had done. 

In point of fact, the report, as far as it goes, does, as Signor 
Albéri says, entirely confirm this opinion. But it avoids 
touching the real point of the question at issue, which is no 
other than simply this:—Do these papers indeed contain that 
which for two centuries has been deplored as lost? Is this truly 
that Atlantean labour—* questa fatica veramente Atlantica,” 
which the philosopher had blinded himself in accomplishing ? 
Was it believed to be lost? Did Signor Antinori himself, up 
to the piscovery of Signor Albéri, believe it to be lost? We 
have already shown, on his own* testimony, that he did so 
believe in 1841. These are the sole and whole points on which 
the matter rests; and all the irrelevant verbiage which has 
been used for the purposefof concealing these, will not avail to 
throw dust in the eyes of the men of science of Europe. 

The second letter of Signor Albéri, of which we have just been 
speaking, was shortly followed by Signor Antinori’s “ Dichiara- 
zione,’—(in our list, No. 5,)—and it is at this stage of the 
business that we chiefly blame him. We have seen his egotism 
make him unjust. We now find that it can make him un- 
generous also. ' 

“Signor Albéri, says he, attributes to me injustice, in the in- 
terpretation I put on his letter to Father Inghirami, saying that 
I deduced from that his pretence to the discovery of the ephe- 


* At the 20th page of his ‘ Notizie Istoriche relative all’ Academia del 
Cimento,” published in 1841, which we have already referred to in a previous note, 
Signor Antinori states that Galileo ‘‘ consigned to his disciple, Father Vinceazo 
Renieri, all his observations on the system of the Satellites of Jupiter, made from 
1610 to 1637 ; which he with reason called an Atlantean labour, and which was so 
fatal to his eyes.” And at page 37 of the same publication, he says that Renieri’s 
‘‘ papers disappeared, whether from ignorance or ill intention,’’ at the epoch of his 
death. 
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merides. But my knowledge of his pretension was derived from 
quite a different source ; which I now make public for my justifi- 
cation.” And then he prints the private letter, which Signor 
Albéri had written to him, announcing the discovery in the first 
instance. And it is hence insinuated, and subsequently broadly 
asserted, that Signor Albéri wished in his public letters to back 
out of the pretensions put forward in his private letters to Signors 
Antinori and Amici, and in his report to the Grand Duke. An 
attempt is made to persuade the public that, finding himself 
detected and exposed by his opponents, Signor Alberi was 
desirous to recede from his first declaration of his having disco- 
vered the ephemerides—that he is drawing in his horns, and is 
only anxious to cover his first unadvised claims. 

A more base and ungenerous use was never made of an adver- 
sary’s forbearance and generosity. For what is the discrepancy 
between Signor Albéri’s private letters and his printed docu- 
ments addressed to Father Inghirami‘ And whence is this dis- 
crepancy ¢ 

In his first private letters he says simply—and as truly as 
simply—lI have found the long lost ephemerides! My examina- 
tion of these papers has led me to the discovery, that these 
volumes are, in point of fact, the “ fatica veramente Atlantica,” 
which up to this hour has been deemed lost. Now, in his pub- 
lished letters, when he found that, most unexpectedly by him, 
and most entirely in contradiction to what he wished, Signor 
Antinori was mortified by this discovery, instead of rejoicing in 
it,—when, to his surprise and regret, he found that his merit had 
been conceived by the thin-skinned vanity of the Cavaliere to in- 
volve his own demerit,—he endeavours, by every possible conces- 
sion in his power, to take the sting from the undeniable fact, 
that he had discovered in these MSS. those celebrated labours 
which Signor Antinori had failed to discover. He, by no means, 
he says, lays claim to the discovery of the papers. There they 
are catalogued, and, as he expressly testifies, duly catalogued. 
He even goes out of his way to apply a plaster to the raw wound 
in Signor Antinori’s egotism. The gentlemen employed to form 
the Catalogue were by no means called on, by the nature of their 
task, to enter on such an examination of the MSS. as he was 
bound to institute. 

Here is the whole of the discrepancy, and here is the motive 
of it. Is it possible to speak in terms too severe of those who 
attempted to turn it to so unworthy a purpose ! 

This publication. of Signor Antinori’s was soon followed by 
another from the pen of Signor Amici, who must needs also give* 


* In our list marked No. 6. 
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his “* Dichiarazione” to the world. Now this “ declaration” is, 
in all respects, a most unfortunate one for its author. The prin- 
cipal thing he has to declare is, that Signor Albéri was not justi- 
fied in citing his testimony in favour of the opinion, that the 
MSS. in question contained the entirety of Galileo’s labours in 
this matter, and that they were the very materials so long deemed 
lost, inasmuch as he had never pronounced himself on that 
matter—‘* non mi sono esternato su tale argumento ;” respect- 
ing which he adds, with more caution than candour, “ I think it 
prudent to say nothing.” But he little imagined that in the 
meantime his more competent colleague in the task of reporting 
on the new discovery to the Grand Duke, had expressed himself 
in a letter to Signor Albéri, since published by him, as follows :— 
“ T agree with you,” says Signor Mossotti in this letter, ‘* that 
these MSS. contain the entirety of the materials which Galileo 
and Renieri had collected on the subject; and I will, moreover, 
say, that an examination of one or two hours bestowed on these 
papers would suffice to convince one of that fact. or did it 
ever occur to the commission charged to report on these papers to 
raise any question on that point ; and had you asked me whether 
any such opinion as that the Pitti MSS. were incomplete, had 
been held by the commission, I should have immediately unde- 
ceived you.” 

And thus, this “ astronome malgré lui” turned arbiter between 
astronomers, protests against Ais own opinion of the entirety 
of the papers in dispute, and thinks it prudent to say nothing. 
We strongly counsel him to adopt the same sentiments respect- 
ing this whole matter, henceforth, for ever. 

But “ quem Deus vult perdere” . . .! Signor Amici, not con- 
tent with the above unlucky declaration, has filled the remainder 
of his pamphlet with the urbane, and indeed friendly, letter, 
which Signor Albéri wrote to him announcing his discovery.— 
“ To which,” says he, “ I returned no reply, —a piece of un- 
gentlemanlike discourtesy and gross ill-breeding, of which, per- 
haps, the world might not have suspected him, if he had not 
thought fit to record it against himself; but which speaks 
volumes of the “ animus” with which the new edition, and its 
young editor, were regarded by him from the first; and of the 
impartiality with which he must have set about the task assigned 
to him, of reporting on the value of Signor Albéri’s discovery. 

Signor Amici further adds to his pamphlet an insulting letter, 
written by him to Signor Albéri, on the 9th of June, which he 
concludes by telling him, that if he—Alberi—should publish, as 
he talked of doing, a justification of his conduct, “it would be 
followed by a reply, which should speak with such clearness as to 
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render his fault more manifest than ever, and perhaps cause him 
the more to regret that he had despised the advice of those who, 
for his own good, had from the first counselled him to keep 
silence.” 

In the teeth of this threat, Signor Albéri published his pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘‘ Ultime Parole,” &c. (No 9, in our list); and 
notwithstanding the threat, the reply which was to make his ill- 
doings so manifest to all the world, that he should repent not 
having held his tongue, has never appeared ! 

In truth, Signor Albéri might well entitle his publication 
‘“‘ Last Words,” for assuredly there was no more to be said on 
the subject. In this pamphlet he goes over the whole progress 
of the dispute, step by step. It is unnecessary for us to follow 
him, as we have already, in pursuing our disagreeable path 
through the preceding publications, laid the whole point and 
progress of the dispute before our readers. In concluding his 
victorious defence he recapitulates the points of the question ; 
and asks, addressing himself to Signors Antinori and Amici, 
** What then is the opposition you raise to my claims! Do you 
deny that the labours in question are truly, as I assert, the 
whole of those which Galileo and Renieri accomplished respecting 
the Medicean Stars!” We need not enter on the examination 
of the perfectly convincing arguments which Signor Alberi 
adduces to support this position. It is sufficient for us that we 
have Signor Mossotti’s strongly expressed opinion on this point ; 
as well as that of Father Inghirami, who has declared himself, 
in a letter to Signor Albéri, perfectly convinced by his reasoning 
on this point. If more were wanting, we have Signor Mossotti’s 
assurance that it never occurred to Signor Amici to doubt the 
fact, although that gentleman “‘ deemed it prudent” afterwards 
to say nothing about it. 

Do his opponents wish, asks Signor Albéri, in the next place, 
to contest his having been the first to discover this fact? Did 
any body before him give the slightest sign of a suspicion, that 
the long lamented papers were safe among the MSS. of the 
Pitti We have already seen that Signor Antinori himself 
spoke of them as lost, in 1841. But that no part of Signor Al- 
béeri’s cause may want the most overwhelming amount of testi- 
mony in his favour, it so happens that another person, who is 
believed, on the best authority, to have seen these papers, has 
printed his opinion, that these labours of Galileo and Renieri 
were lost. This person is Signor Gulielmo Libri, now professor 
of mathematies at Paris. In an “ Essai sur la Vie et les Tra- 
vaux de Galileo,” published by him in the “ Revue des deux 
Mondes,” in July, 1841, he says, that “ Renieri, to whom Galileo 
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had confided his observations on the Satellites of Jupiter, and 
who was to have reduced them to tabular forms, saw, when on his 
death-bed, his papers pillaged and dispersed by the officers of the 
Holy Office.” Again, in the fourth volume of his “ Histoire des 
Sciences Mathématiques en Italie,” published in the same year, 
he says, at page 278, the same thing in the same words. 

There was no shadow of authority to justify Signor Libri in 
asserting, that Renieri saw any such thing. But the passage is 
sufficient for our purpose, which is to prove, that he also, although 
these MSS. had passed through his hands, still believed that 
the long lost ‘‘ Fatica Atlantica” of Galileo had irrecoverably 
perished. 

The unanswerable last words of Signor Albéri, which are 
dated July 17, 1843, seemed to have set the matter at rest. 
The unfair attempt to deprive him of the credit due to his discovery 
had signally failed ; it was determined that the MSS. which had 
given rise to so much controversy, should be published in the 
5th volume of the new edition of the great Tuscan’s works,—(of 
which the fourth is now in the press,)—and it seemed that the 
public would be permitted to forget Signors Antinori and Amici, 
and their conduct, as fast as the best friends of those gentlemen 
could desire. This was the position of matters when we com- 
menced this article ; but since that time a pamphlet has appeared, 
purporting to be a letter from a certain Abate Pietro Pillori, 
to a Dr. somebody at Bologna. Now this wretched Peter 
Pillori, whose book truly deserves no other notice than that 
which the sound of his name suggests to English ears—(our 
readers must forgive the pun in consideration of the justice of its 
suggestion)—is nearly as unknown in Italy as in England. And 
we shrewdly suspect, that he has not ventured forth on this 
enterprise “motu proprio,” as the Italian sovereigns say of 
their actions. 

But, be this as it may, we have no intention of troubling our 
readers, already, we fear, sufficiently weary of the subject, as, we 
can assure them, we ourselves are, with any examination of this 
truly disgraceful publication. Suffice it that it is a farrago of 
blunders, calumnies, groundless imputations of evil motives, and 
inextricable confusion as to the only real points—at issue, we 
were going to say; but we cannot term them so, for they have 
been most conclusively set at rest. But the motive of this truly 
disgraceful publication, which is, we understand, universally at- 
tributed by the Italians to its true authors, and not to the poor 
priest, who has been hired in all probability to lend his ominously 
sounding name to it, is perfectly well understood in Tuscany ! 
The Italians hate and dread a “scandal.” It is their summum 
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malum. A maxim which we English have turned into a proverb, 
but which we invariably disregard in practice,—that which 
teaches us that, “least said is soonest mended,”—rules as in- 
variably the conduct of the Italians. To “hush up,” is their 
grand and universal panacea for all social evils. Now Peter 
Pillori’s employers speculated on this tendency. It was hoped 
confidently, that the Grand Duke, who was well known to have 
been vexed, annoyed at the dispute and at its publicity, would 
have adopted the shortest and nearest method of preventing any 
further scandal on the subject, by ordering “the obnoxious 
foreigner” out of his dominions ; that he would have removed 
the bone of discord for the sake of keeping his own dogs quiet ; 
that Signor Albéri, in short, would have been considered a Jonah 
in the ship of Tarshish, and have been thrown overboard. It was 
to this end that the pamphlet was directed, and not to the object 
of altering the position of the affair in the opinion of the public. 
But the conspirators ill-judged their Prince. The Grand Duke 
is essentially a just man. And he has shown upon one or two 
occasions much magnauimity in his steadfast determination not 
to be led into injustice, or even harsh judgment, when those who 
would have counselled such measures were of a very different 
degree of importance from the persee utors of Signor Albéri. 

It is as unnecessary for us to analyse Signor Alberi’s reply to 
the pamphlet of his adversaries, as it was to examine the con- 
tents of the attack. He says in the first page of it that he is 
firmly purposed not to leave one stone upon another of the 
rickety fabric which his opponents have raised; and truly he 
keeps his word. But of what interest would it be to English 
readers to be present at Peter Pillori’s execution, or even at 
that of his employers? We have put the whole of the matter 
in dispute before them, and they are now as competent judges 
of the merits of the question, as if they had waded through the 
whole mass of repetitions, contradictions, and shuffling, together 
with the exposure of them. 

The cause is now before the world ; and its merits may be 
considered to have been decided on in two of the countries of 
Europe. Fortunately for Signor Albéri, Jacobi of Berlin chanced 
to be at Florence in the midst of the quarrel, and at once saw 
what was the true state of the case. And two articles of a most 
gratifying nature to the persecuted editor of the persecuted phi- 
losopher, have recently appeared on the subject in the * Alge- 
meine Zeitung.” 

But still more decisively and authoritatively has the matter 
been pronounced on in Paris. In the “ Séance de Académie 
des Sciences,” on the 21st of August, 1843, M. Arago said, 
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“Tf the assertions of Signor Albéri are correct”—he is speak- 
ing of the assertions contained in the Latin letter to Inghirami, 
which have been proved and re-proved to weariness ; and which 
his adversaries, by their own showing, never doubted, as we have 
seen from the testimony of Signor Mossotti—‘ if the MSS. of 
the Pitti contain the whole of the labours of Galileo and Renieri 
on the Satellites of Jupiter, Signor Albéri will have given value 
to papers hitherto disdained; he will have been the first to 
assign to MSS. already catalogued their true signification, their 
true place in the history of science ; HE WILL HAVE MADE A VERI- 
TABLE DISCOVERY.” 

Signor Albéri can desire nothing further. He stands righted 
in the face of Europe. Would that every literary wrong could 
meet with detection and exposure as complete and “ éclatant !” 

We have completed our task! Had it been confined to in- 
troducing to our readers the first complete edition of the works 
of the greatest of Italian philosophers, it would have been in all 
respects an agreeable one. But it was due to our readers to give 
them the means of forming an opinion on the merits of a dispute, 
which has already occupied so much of the attention of the 
scientific world on the Continent; and it was due to Signor 
Albéri to afford him that fair hearing in England, which has 
heen accorded to him with so favourable a result in France and 
Germany. 

Let us conclude, however, by returning for an instant to the 
more pleasant and permanently interesting part of our subject. 
It was a happy thought—this public and signal reparation offered 
by repentant Italy to the memory of her ill-used son. It may 
be deemed significative in a wider sense than the mere acknow- 
ledgment and rectification of scientific errors and literary injus- 
tices. It is well for the sake of the living that such just measure 
of the world’s esteem as the world is capable of meting, should 
be awarded to the mighty dead; and if the noble spirit, whose 
mortal tabernacle rests in peace within its honoured shrine, be 
indeed permitted to be cognizant of this world’s destinies, he must 
rejoice that his Florence has, by this deed of homage to his 
memory, testified her advance to such a point as may encourage 
sanguine hopes of her further progress. We confess that we are 
tempted to regard this circumstance as one of those shadows, 
which “ coming events throw before” them; and to gather from 
it, in connection with many other signs of the times, a persuasion 
of the approaching morning of yet another bright day of Italian 
intellectual fertility. 





Art. V.—1l. Chants et Chansons Populaires de la France. 
Popular Ballads and Songs of France. Paris. Delloye. 


2. Poésies Completes de Robert Burns, traduites de I Ecossais, 
par M. Léon de Wailly ; avec une Introduction du méme. 
The Poems of Robert Burns, translated from the Scotch, with 
an Introduction, by M. de Wailly. Paris. Charpentier. 


In these days of pains-taking research, when historians are ex- 
pected to study every detail of manners, costume, and language, 
by way of giving reality and colour to their narratives,—when 
the philosophy of ornament has become an essential part of the 
education of the architectural student, and the illuminated Missal 
is made a text by the lecturer on Painting,—a few pages on a 
popular collection of lyrics, with a few remarks on modern versions 
and versionizers interwoven, cannot be unwelcome, even in the 
midst of discussions as grave and momentous as those to which a 
Quarterly periodical is of predilection devoted. Were we to 
treat of the politics of European songs, this article might pos- 
sibly become serious enough, since some of the most striking 
portions of the subject must lead us to touch upon those times of 


popular excitement, when men, 


‘cradled into poetry through wrong,” 


real or fancied, make use of an organ for the transmission of 
their scornful, or oppressed, or irritated feelings, as all-pervading 
as the air which passes from the hovel to the palace, from the 
field to the factory, and as keenly rapid in its power to awaken, 
as the beacon fires which spoke from hill to hill in the rough 
old days of the bow and the spear. We should have to consider 
—nor is the subject unworthy of philosophical analysis—how far 
the Ballad is aristocratic; a thing belonging to Tradition, and 
commanded by Authority, which passed from the harp of the 
noble’s minstrel to the lip of the dependent churl ;—how far the 
Song is more essentially popular ; an utterance of thoughts, feel- 
ings and affections, for a class possessing no more measured forms 
of expression : but such investigations would tend towards con- 
troversy rather than anecdote, until the tinkling of the harp- 
strings was drowned in the angry sound of polemical disputation. 
Let us then leave untouched the great strife between Royalty and 
Democracy ;—the great contrast between past holydays of silken 
troubadours and the present work-days of discontented mechanics 
and drooping peasants. There is enough and to spare for the 
gatherer in the field of popular Song, without any necessity for 
him to dig down to any root of bitterness, or to lay hand upon 
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any flower which is warded—or, as some would phrase it, gar- 
landed—by thorns. 

The first thing that strikes us on looking into these “ Chants 
et Chansons ” of France, is a nationality not to be matched. 
Barry Cornwall's assertion, in the Preface to his exquisite volume 
of English Songs, that “ England is singularly barren of song- 
writers,” is true as regards many of the varieties contained in 
this Anthology. For if we had to edit a work corresponding to 
the one before us, what stores would there remain for us,—were 
Dibdin laid on one side, as too exclusively a class-poet, and 
when we had selected the one or two old ballads which might 
pair off with ‘‘ Le Comte Orry” and “ Généviéve de Brabant’’ 
of the French collection? The Miller who lived “on the river 
Dee,”—“ Old King Cole,”"—‘ The Old English Gentleman,”— 
the more modern “‘ Black Eyed Susan,” and “ Rule Britannia,” 
(the last, by the way, written by a Scot, as was also “ Ye Ma- 
riners of England,”) would leave a serious vacancy in our trea- 
sury, and compel us to begin to think of including the Henrys 
and Emmas of the Vauxhall Ballad, or the sickly but sweet 
drawing-room ditties of Haynes Bayly. For the table-songs of 
Captain Morris were, in their day, no more universally popular, 
in the French acceptation of the word, than the tea-table lyrics 
of that master of English jingle—good-natured and clever James 
Smith. Then Robert Burns, and Joanna Baillie, and Walter 
Scott, and James Hogg, and Thomas Moore, and Charles Wolfe, 
and George Darley,—each of whom has enriched British song, 
(to Barry Cornwall honourable allusion has been already made,) 
are none of them English by birth ;—still less so in the sense that 
Pannard, and Vadé, and Désaugiers were French. The allusion 
to the folly of the hour as it flies—the introduction of particular 
localities and persons—is wanting to their lyrics, high as they 
stand in the scale of poetry. Where are our songs of the 
Thames, and of Covent Garden, and of Hyde Park! Nelson, 
on his column, is silent ;—George the Third taketh off his hat 
to the Opera House ; and caracoles perpetually on his charger, 
but as mutely as if London offered no occasion for pasquinades, 
and was as changeless and quiet and rectangular as a Quaker 
city. We are a poetical—we shall become a musical—but we 
never have been a singing people, like the Irish, the Scotch, and 
the Welsh. We have plenty of wit, plenty of character, plenty 
of fun in our streets ; but they do not run into rhyme or melody, 
else we should long ago have had our own Vaudeville Theatre ; 
and a Vestris, instead of captivating her thousands by war- 
bling quaint and elegant conceits by Herrick unintelligible to 
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nine out of ten among the listeners—or sentimental namby- 

amby about broom-girls and “ Zurich’s fair waters,”’—would 
en been enrapturing her tens of thousands by our version of 
this Royal Progress, or the other fashionable mode. The nearest 
approach in popular song to the themes of the hour, has been 
made by Mr. John Parry in his inimitable comic exhibitions. 
But the charm of these has been largely musical ; and the very 
limited range of topics by which he could appeal to sympathy, 
may be seen in the fact, that after having dealt with the requi- 
sitions expected in a Governess, the terrors of a Musical Wife, 
the feminine mania for Berlin Wool, and one or two like in- 
sipidities, he has been driven to the less matter-of-fact tales and 
topics, which “age cannot wither nor custom stale,”"—the old 
legends of the Child’s Faery Library. 

But even in the points where this gay book agrees with other 
popular collections, a welcome individuality is to be found. We 
are for “ French of Paris,” not of “ Stratford atte Bowe,” and 
relish our neighbours’ poetry, their memoirs, their correspondences 
—nay, even their drama—in proportion as it is pure of foreign in- 
fluences. Let us turn to any German collection of popular songs 
for an instant, to illustrate our meaning by contrast. There weshall 
find none of the “ piquante folie” and ‘* ingénieuse malice” which 
are announced in the French publisher’s prefaee—there, happily, 
be confronted with none of the “ couplets qui se rattachent au 
genre hasardé.” But if we compare the two in the article of love 
songs and chivalresque ballads—sentimental and romantic poetry 
—the result on the side of the French would be, a deficiency in 
that simplicity of expression, homely tenderness, and fancy at once 
earnest and capricious, which distinguish the German singers, and 
have not been assuredly to be found for the last hundred years 
on the Gallic bank of the Rhine, however genially they may have 
there flourished in the days of the professors of the gai science. 
The best of Millevoye’s or Victor Hugo’s lyries (we exclude Béran- 
ger as totally beyond reach of the parallel) has but an operatic and 
coquettish and factitious air, if it be placed beside one of Uhland’s 
ballads—nay, or one of the earlier songs of Heine ; who, renegade 
that he is! has of late agonized himself to become as sarcastic and 
as negative, as the most ironical and bitter of the convulsionnaire 
dramatists, feuil/eton philosophers. But the generic difference 
of tone between the singers of the two countries in subjects of a 
like cast, will possibly present itself most forcibly by aid of an 
illustration. The following lyrics, purposely selected at random, 
are freely imitated rather than paraphrased, and cannot be put 
forth without our seriously requesting the reader to accept them 
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as attempts, and not translations. The first is from a cheap and 
popular German collection :— 


Sir Urnicn. 
Who makes in the forest so weary a moan ? 
**O thou daughter of my age! 
O my only, only child!” 
With the church bells tolling in a deep and solemn tone, 
And the kinsmen and the maidens, all sorrowful to see; 
‘* My Flower for evermore is gone !—Ah me! Ah me!” 


The Knight would ride home, though the King’s board was set, 
To the daughter of his age, 
To his only, only child. 
And this was the welcome his hoary hairs met, 
From the kinsmen and the maidens all sorrowful to see ; 
** The Flower for evermore is gone!—Ah me! Ah me!” 
** Set down yonder bier—never heed for the rain ; 
O thou daughter of my age, 
O my only, only child! 
There were none half so fair—let me look on her again!” 
And the kinsmen and the maidens were sorrowful to see ; 
** My Flower for evermore is gone!—Ah me! Ah me!” 


He raised her pale garland, with death in his smile, 

** O thou daughter of my age, 

O my only, only child!” 
And he kissed her—his stout heart was broken the while— 
And the kinsmen and the maidens were sorrowful to see ; 
‘“* The Flower for ever more is gone !—Ah me! ah me !” 


The song of Roland,—the well-known romance of “ Le jeune 
et beau Dunois,” made our own by Sir Walter Seott,— the long- 
winded legend of the Countess de Saulx, pathetically formal as 
some antique middle-age effigy in coif and ruff,—afford us no 
parallel to the mournful melancholy of the verses we have so 
imperfectly imitated. And even if we leave the highways of 
French popularity to produce something like a companion ditty, 
we cannot but feel how wide a stream of traditions, modes, and 
morals, separates the one land from the other: as we read— 


Tue Lapye’s Banquet.—Arrer MILLEVoYE. 


‘* Tell me, thou peasant, what Lord abideth 
In yon tall towers on the mountain height ?” 
From the Holy Land as he homeward rideth, 
Saith gallant Yvain, the minstrel Knight. 
‘“« The chief of Ravenna, dwells he yonder ?” 
‘* Speed well, Sir Pilgrim !” (the churl laughs low,) 
‘* There’s only a warder frailer and fonder, 
Whose Lord to the East, forsooth, must go,”— 
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Saith Yvain, ‘‘ To Hermosa, through dread and danger, 
My faith it was sworn, and it kept shall be ; 

And a Queen, could she stoop to the sunburnt stranger, 
Would meet no reply, save ‘ Grand Merci !’” 


Sound the trumpets—the drawbridge is ready : 
Enters the Knight, and the Dwarf, before, 
Leadeth him in to the lonely lady : 
“* Yvain !’’—** Hermosa !’’—** We meet once more ! 
Of thy death, sweet friend !—of thy death they told me! 
Of a new love spake to my heart of stone ; 
And then to Ravenna’s Lord they sold me.— 
My hand to another !—my hand alone ! 
I am thine own maiden, as purely, as wholly, 
As when we parted beneath the tree : 
Great Heaven bear witness! hear, Angels holy !”’ 
Joyous the Champion cried, ‘“‘ Grand Merci !” 


Ra. ——————E 
ae ae 


Pass the slow hours; with a feast she greets him, 
Royally, richly the tables shine ; 

Golden the throne where by her’s she seats him, 
Burning his glance, as he pours the wine. 

“‘ Patience!” she blushes, “ till twilight hide us, 
And the Ave tolls for a bright day gone; 

No earthly chances shall then divide us, 
Thou, mine for ever !—1, thine alone! 

Pledge me, meanwhile, im a tender sadness 
To old bonds broken, and hearts set free :” 

Saith the Knight—‘ | pledge thee in triumph and gladness, 
And thine eyes shall answer me, ‘ Grand Merci!” 


She tastes the wine—and the goblet steaming 
From her white hands taking, he draineth deep ; 
What mean dark mists through the chamber streaming ? 
And the icy chills to his heart that creep ¢ 
From the Ladye’s eye, too, is bright life fleeting, 
And she smiles, though her lip few words can frame ; 
‘ There was but one grace-cup for such a meeting— 
To drown all sorrow—to ward off shame. 
I am true to my Lord; I am true to my lover—” 
And a clay-cold kiss to his brow gives she; 
’Tis the first—’tis the last—and the love dream’s over ; 
And he greeteth Death with ‘‘ Grand Merci!” 


There is no need to ransack our English stores further to work 
out the comparison. Few who glance at the above will avoid per- 
ceiving how far more operatic is the taste of the latter than of the 
former specimen. Is it true, as some writer has said, that the 
French are only natural when they have to do with the convention- 
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alisms of life’—that their Chivalry shone brightest at the court ? 
—while the Knighthood of more romantic nations was best at home 
in the depths of old forests where wandering Unas were to be de- 
fended, or among “antres vast” where dragons lurked? Is it 
true, that the kennels of the Rue de Bac, for which De Staél so 
languished, are the streams of their liveliest inspiration !—that the 
orange trees at Versailles are fuller of thoughts for song than 
the oldest forest, or river-side avenue? We must not take the 
peasant ballads of remote districts collected by a Villemarque 
or a Souvestre, as in part answering this question. They belong 
to an insulated class, to another age; and if gathered now-a-days, 
it is as curiosities, and not as our own rustic lays of wood and 
stream, for all the nation to sing. At least, certain it is that 
no Parisian collection of popular songs we have ever seen, con- 
tains anything to match the picturesque ditties with which our 
“Warblers” and “ Delights” are so thickly be-flowered. Margot 
is—for argument’s sake—as natural as Mary; but the one 
breathes out her love over a pan of chestnuts, or a hearth lit up 
by burning braise ; while the other must have a trysting tree, 
a hayeock, or a bean field, for her back-ground. Charles (or 
Charlemagne) is, we hope for humanity’s sake, quite as disposed 
to be brave and true as even an English Henry,—but the scene of 
his constancy is a jardin de danse, or the topmost retreat of a 
Boulevard theatre,—in place of the river side ‘all under the 
willow tree.” Look at a French actor on the stage,—what na- 
ture! Look at a French sportsman dandinant across a turnip 
field,—what affectation! We had well nigh declared our neigh- 
bours had never a landscape painter—save Watteau—when there 
oceurred to us, by way of exception, the names of Moucheron, 
and of Claude,—but the last painted his Italian reminiscences. 
From what has been said, the sentimental and open-air school 
of readers, who have been used to comfort their souls with the 
healthy ditties of Burns and Joanna Baillie, or to fancy them- 
selves unsophisticated when enjoying “The Meeting of the 
Waters,” or “ By that Lake,” will be disposed to treat the 
French song par excellence as a heartless, tawdry thing—of 
the town, townish—in which no one of healthy taste can find a 
moment's pleasure. We hope the day of such imperfect sym- 
pathies is passing away; and that many, at least, will not 
deny the humanity or the poetry of the popular songs of France, 
because of their modish gayety—nor their heart, because it speaks 
sometimes in a tone of raillery. Apart from the question of 
national temperament, manners, organization, constantly tending 
towards the piquant in every form,—Satire is not always the 
bloodless, unfeeling creature, which some “lovers of love” (to bor- 
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row Tennyson’s definition of the poet) would represent it. There 
may be many bold and burning spirits who dare indicate their 
griefs in no other form. We have always found as much of the 
tragedy of intense feeling in the great soliloquy of Beaumarchais’ 
Figaro, as in whole acts full of pompous woe and terror, which 
have drawn tears from millions. The touches of nature, tender- 
ness, and sweet recollection, which Béranger contrived to throw 
into some of his bitterest and most concentrated assaults on his 
political opponents, were not casual], nor were they uttered with- 
out sinking deep. So, too, in the careless anacreontices of Désau- 
giers—low as we are disposed to rate all table effusions of philan- 
thropy and remembrance —gentle feeling and gracious courtesy 
sometimes lurk behind a biting refrain. It is poor work, we 
concede, to see the Virtues keeping such dubious company, and 
masquerading (as it were) in tinsel robes, lest their own chaster 
garniture be laughed at; but the deceit is less harmful than the 
prevalent affectation of the time, which is to appeal to every 
coarse appetite, to every lawless and unbridled desire, by pro- 
fessing philanthropy, and tolerance, and large-mindedness, and 
exhibiting crime in darkly fascinating colours, and with all its 
mitigations of temptation and circumstance. 

The ‘* Chansons et Chants,” then, appear to us_ honestly 
natural, as well as national :—often free, often impudent, often 
coquettish—but mostly genuine. Who, for instance, that has 
ever smelt a French wood-fire, or stepped a Boulevard’s length, 
but must recognise the perfect truth of such a picture of Paris 
at five o’clock in the morning, as the well-known one which gay 
Désaugiers has left !—a ditty, by the way, which would severely 
try the skill of a Moore or a Father Prout in versification ; but 
which as a piece of street jingle, has always seemed to us unpa- 
ralleled for its vivacity, and the number of pictures contained in 
asmall compass. Even Joanna Baillie’s exquisite “ Good Night” 
in ‘* The Phantom,”’—even James Smith’s whimsical poem on 
the disagreement between mortal surnames and natures—both so 
often referred to for a like affluence, do not surpass it. And the 
gay English lyrist, though no iron heart, as his survivors have 
many a pleasant reason to remember, was not equal to the 
touches of darker painting, indispensable to a true picture of a 
great city, which so naturally relieve the light and bustle of the 
French morning piece. Inthis particular vein, Désaugiers is hardly 
rivalled amongst the chansonniers. Pannard often equals him, as 
far as sparkle and malice are concerned—but falls short in the 
article, feeling. The name of this last wit reminds us that any 
one curious in comparing our own, with foreign manufactures, can 
hardly be better made aware of the state of our popular treasury 
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than by comparing the mock bravuras and burlesques, which 
were formerly vented in ridicule of the musical drama by our 
most approved satirical rhymesters—with the vaudevillist’s “‘ Les 
Merveilles de FOpéra.” The former could hardly too soon be 
forgotten for their broad and often vulgar folly,—the latter finds 
its place, one hundred and ten years after it was written, in a col- 
lection of popular songs and ballads, and deserves perpetuation 
for its neatness and esprit, and the skill with which the absur- 
dities of its theme are assembled. And to us, the piquancy of 
the mockery is made none the less by the fact, that, in spite of 
the satirist’s ridicule, spurred by fears for the continuance of his 
own ‘* mystery,”—the Grand Opera of France remains the most 
magnificent of spectacles; while the vaudeville theatres of the 
boulevard continue to be the palladia of neat repartee and saucy 
political allusion, even unto this day! It is a lesson by which 
parodists and those given to the attempt of writing down what 
they fear—or do not understand— might profit. 

Having stumbled, for illustration’s sake, in these ‘“‘ Chants et 
Chansons,” on Pannard, we must linger with him yet an instant : 
not precisely because we rate him as highly as his contemporaries 
and countrymen ; not that we join in Favart’s untranslateable 
mot of praise, by saying that he “ chansonna le vice et chanta la 
vertu ;” for we fear that he had but a bon vivant’s philanthropy — 
only those notions of responsibility which earn for their owner the 
praise of being “ no one’s enemy but his own.” Pannard was as 
fond of his bottle as Steele and Sheridan ; as careless of fame and 
property as the most slipshod son of the stage. It was but a 
lame amends for such an one to take leave of the world, as a 
writer of Religious Moralities—and there was probably small real 
merit in his life beyond what sufficed to him to retain his friends. 
Among these was Marmontel, who, when the Mercure wanted 
“ copy,” would seek him out, and say, ‘‘ Papa Pannard, you must 
give us some verses.”—‘* Look,” on one occasion replied the 
nonchalant vaudevillist—‘‘ look in my wig-box.” Marmontel 
drew thence a handful of rumpled papers stained with wine. 
“ The stamp of genius,” was the songster’s explanation. From 
such a source, small encouragement to virtue could flow: a 
homeeopathie dose, at best, suited to French stomachs, and 
wrapped up in gold leaf. For, indeed, from the days of St. 
Louis downwards, it has seemed impossible to any among our 
neighbours rating themselves one step intellectually higher than 
the esprit épicier, to accept the smallest truth, unless it were 
sent forth ‘* with a cocked hat and a walking cane.” Their very 
preachers were not wholly guiltless of arranging their thunder in 
coups de thédtre, when they wished to terrify royal sinners ;—the 
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Encyclopedists found no engine of assault against Throne and 
Altar, so mischievous as the calembourg. And though the wisdom 
of the following does not rise much above the average sentiment 
of Joseph Surface, it would possibly have never got into circula- 
tion among the great public in any quieter garb. At all events, 
the specimen is worth giving, as illustrating an aphoristic and 
pseudo-moralizing vein in French popular song, to which we have 
not yet adverted. One or two of the original stanzas are omitted, 
as not worth the trouble of translation. 





Like AND UNLIKE. 


Mars and Love, on sea and land, 
Triumph both, and both command : 
This is where the two agree,— 
One by thunder works his will, 

Sweetness is the other’s skill : 
Here the pair part companie. 


Mark ‘iow thief and tailor live, 
Both on goods of others thrive : 
This is how the rogues agree, — 
One doth rob by stripping bare, 
One by clothing warm and rare : 
Here the two part companie. 


Love adventure, plea of law, 
On our coffers strongly draw, 
And to tax us both agree : 
Lose the first, and thou shalt gain ; 
Win the next— What loss and pain ! 
There the two part companie. 


Paris will for Helen grieve, 
Adam makes complaint of Eve : 
Thus the suffering pair agree. 
One—of maiden deaf and blind, 
One—of lady thrice too kind : 
So the fools part companie. 


Sighing swain, and sportsman good, 
Seek their pleasure in the wood : 
Thus in pastime both agree. 
Silly boy—of traps take care ! 
Jolly hunter, set thy snare,— 
And, for this, part companie. 


Blossoms die if air is blown,— 
Breathe on Honour, and ’tis gone : 
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Thus the fragile things agree. 
But the year new flowers shall bring, 
Honour comes not back with Spring— 
Dying they part companie! 


Key of iron, key of gold, 

Force alike the strongest hold ; 
Thus, in might, the two agree ;— 

One with warlike gait and din,— 

Hush! no sound !—the other’s in! 
They, in deed, part companie. 


Childhood smooth, and bearded Age, 
Will no gallant’s love engage : 

Thus do Life’s extremes agree. 
Sweet Fifteen’s too young to care ; 
Sixty hath no time to spare : 

Here the pair part companie. 


Parrot, in Garrick’s part, 
Both rehearse their task by heart: 
Here the noisy knaves agree,— 
Only, let not this be missed, 
One’s the cat-call—t’other hissed ! 
There the two part companie. 


Critic just, and satirist, 

Errors of their time resist— 
And in calling stern agree ; 

A reforms the most perverse, 

G by outrage makes them worse : 
So their deeds part companie ! 


The collection is rich in specimens of point, perhaps keener 
than the above. There is ‘‘ Le Plaisir des Rois, et le Roi des 
Plaisirs”—in which, beside the truths and truisms of universal 
application, the same vaudevillist, Pannard, doubtless intended 
to insinuate his view of the diversions of Louis Quinze. There is 
Favart’s “* Les Portraits 4 la Mode,” in which too, beside the 
contrast between times present and times past, the comedian 
contributed his morsel of special satire to the popular current of 
acrimonious ridicule vented against an economical and unpopular 
minister, M. Silhouette. ‘To this class, too, belongs “* Les Rare- 
tés”—an enumeration of prodigies by M. Lamotte Houdart— 
but neither so insipid nor so over-tolerant as fully to justify the 
title of ‘* stingless bee,” applied to him by some partial friend, in 
love with a temper which neither Rousseau nor Madame Dacier 
could provoke into bitter language.—In this section of the Po- 
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pular Songs of France it would not be hard nor unprofitable to 
loiter. For the moment, however, abstracting them from all the 
personal allusions and anecdote which trick them with the social 
history of the time, we must content ourselves with remarking, 
that in this section we may challenge comparison on the strength 
of somewhat better stores of resource than we could draw upon, 
by way of matching the ballads descriptive of town life to which 
we have already alluded. Dibdin and Captain Morris have given 
us moralities at least as profound as, and little less agreeably con- 
veyed than the above; while the following verses, which we must 
recall to the reader for the honour of our country, are proof suffi- 
cient, that we have now a lyrist who knows how to set Truth round 
with the true brilliants of Poetry, in place of the sparkling paste 
of the Palais Royal, which caught our eye in passing. 


‘¢ When friends look dark and cold, 
And maids neither laugh nor sigh, 
And the miser proffers his gold, 
Be sure there is danger nigh. 
O, then, it is time to look forward 
And back, like the hunted hare ; 
And to watch, as the little bird watches, 
When the falcon is in the air. 


When the trader is scant of words, 
And you: neighbour is rough or shy, 
And your banker recalls his hoards, 
Be sure there is danger nigh. 
O, then, &c. &c. 


Whenever a change is wrought, 
And you know not the reason why, 
In your own or an old friend’s thought, 
Be sure there is danger nigh. 
O, then, §c. &c.” 
Barry CoRNWALL, 


It is surely hardly needful to remark, that the burden of the 
above alone removes it to the distance from Pannard’s, of poetry 
from crambo rhyme. 

As closely connected with the above class, we cannot but 
advert to the songs picturing manners, in which this popular col- 
lection is rich. And here we may commend the prefatory intro- 
ductions, as written with ease and spirit. Research was hardly 
needed—since not a memoir, not a correspondence, not a preface, 
of French origin during the last hundred years, exists, from which 
some allusion to the modes of the time may not be extracted or 
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alembicated. Even to our more instructed selves, the songs of 
this order suggest reminiscence, anecdote, and speculation beyond 
the possibility of introduction, unless our pages were as elastic as 
the tent of Pari Banou. How does ‘* La Cour ordinaire d’une 
Femme, d’extrémement bonne Compagnie,” attributed to Beau- 
marchais, recall the days when the Parisian lady announced her 
“ yapeurs” to be as completely a necessity and a privilege of her 
life, as a box at. the Opera,—or a pantin to play with while the 
Abbés and wits of the circle told the last folly of Lorenzi, or 
shrugged their shoulders at Rousseau’s last display of frantic 
irritability !—How do the three “ Amphigouris,” by Vadé, (for 
the meaning of which name, consult the Encyclopedia of Jargon) 
recall a still more senseless folly on the part of the neatest 
talkers of the world,—namely, their pleasure in the most absurd 
and nonsensical combinations, where the wit lay in the quantity, 
not in the quality of the burlesque !—odd enough, by the way, to 
find this mode among a people, whose critics have called for “ an 
ounce of civet” for themselves, and strait waistcoats for the 
English ; shocked to agonies by the mathematically impossible 
nonsense of our pantomimes. And who can avoid remarking, how 
completely the days of these aimless frivolities are gone ‘{—peace 
to their butterfly dust!—when we come to the ballads of the 
Empire, with all its strange upturnings—with its days when Gene- 
rals wives and Financiers’ daughters, did they try ever so hard to 
imitate the affectations of the light-hearted, ignorant, graceful, 
selfish Duchesses of the ancien régime, only fell into extravagances 
as savage as they were absurd,—and, like the gambades of the 
ass in the fable, as melancholy as they were savage. To an- 
notate upon these songs from the pages of our few English 
tourists who understood the French,— our Walpoles and Swin- 
burnes,—would in itself occupy an article; were we even to stop 
short of our own time, and refrain from comparing the lionnes of 
Louis Philippe’s court with the hooped and powdered playmates 
of Marie Antoinette, or the sparkling bevy who fluttered round 
the sprightly and ill-starred Duchesse de Berri scarce a score of 
years ago. 

For like reasons, we can but allude, in a few words, to the por- 
traits of popular characters which these songs display ;—whether 
it be the ‘‘Savetier” of old time, whose trade, carried on in the open 
air, was enlivened by quips and cranks, making the son of Crispin 
a well-beloved character in French Comedy ;—whether it be the 
“Tulipe” of the army ;—that red-coated rascal, whose misdeeds 
were sung with that sort of joyous pride, which used to attach 
itself to the followers of trumpet and drum—false glories of a past 
time, now dolefully fading in the light of common-day sense and 
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benevolence! Then there is “ La belle Bourbonnaise’’ and her 
history; and that immediate predecessor of Robert Macaire, 
Cadet Rousselle, the type of demoralized roguery ; of whom, and 
of his successor, much might be said, throwing no false light on 
French popular morals—did we not hold that the work of expo- 
sure is as hazardous as it is salutary, and therefore should neither 
be undertaken lightly, nor lightly completed. The Tar, the 
Country Bumpkin of our streets and cheap theatres, “ The 
Charming Woman” of our polite saloons, are but, in point of art, 
figures coarsely drawn and palely coloured, in comparison with 
the above vivacious exponents of Parisian life and society. It is 
wonderful that none of our skilful translators and versifiers, who 
have bent “ the Groves of Blarney” into Greek, and given to the 
gentle insipidities of Mrs. Blackwood and Mr. Haynes Bayly 
a Macaronic fluency—to say nothing of the myriad imita- 
tators of Béranger, Korner, &c. &ce.—should have tried to 
illustrate French manners in England, by rendering some of these 
characteristic ditties, The task of versionizing is pleasant in 
proportion as the difficulties to be overcome are great. 

So much for the narrative ballad, the song of descriptive 
imagery, what—till we find a better definition—may be called 
the didactic lyric, and the portrait in rhyme. We are glad to 
leave untouched that section of the ballads in popular acceptance 
among our neighbours, which, in subject and treatment, comes too 
near the irreverent familiarities of the old Monkish Mystery, 
not to jar most unpleasantly on our feelings—especially when ex- 
hibited in such utterly unsuitable companionship. But, besides 
all these, the collection of French popular songs has also its lays 
more exclusively poetical—its Romances. It would have been 
strange if some of the melodies which have been poured out by 
the thousand from the days of Mondonville down to those of 
Monpou, had not been set to words worth remembering when 
the music was forgotten. The style has somewhat gone out of 
favour. The taste for the songs of Schubert which Nourrit intro- 
duced, has somewhat mystified and sophisticated the graceful 
simplicity of the musical dialogues between berger and bergére, 
where the composer never thought of unusual modulations and 
nicely contrived accompaniments—but only of a pretty tune—it 
mattered little whether new or old. The Three Glorious Days (by 
courtesy) have swept away Lindor and Fanchette, and Rose 
d’ Amour, and replaced them with more violent popular favourites, 
such as “ La Marquesa d’Amaegui,” and “ Gastibelza,” whose story 
Victor Hugo has told, and Duprez sings so finely as to elevate a 
few ballad verses to almost the dignity of a tragedy. Still the old 
romance retains a certain value and popularity, if only as a piece of 
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rococo ; and the “ Parisian’s Garland” must include examples of 
it. We care little whether the one we are attempting to para- 
phrase be the best or the worst—but the name appended to it 
has, for the moment, a peculiar interest to the Londoner; and he 
will not disapprove our taste in selection, when he knows that. 
the following owe their parentage to the venerable friend and 
follower of the Duke of Bordeaux :— 


Arrer CHATEAUBRIAND. 


How my heart is ever turning 
To my distant birth-place fair— 
Sister, in our France, the morning 
Smileth so rare! 
Home !—My love is on thy shore, 
For evermore ! 


Dost remember low our mother 
Oft our cottage fire beside, 
Blessed the maiden and her brother, 
In her heart’s pride ? 
And they smoothed her silver hair 
With tender prayer. 


Dost remember, still, the palace 
Hanging o’er the river Dore ? 
And that giant of the valleys, 
The Moorish tower, 
Where the bell, at dawning gray, 
Did waken day ? 


And the lake with trees that hide it 
Where the swallow skimmeth low ? 
And the slender reeds beside it, 
That soft airs bow ? 
How the sunshine of the West 
Loved its calm breast ! 


And Heéléne, that one beloved 
Friend of all my early hours, 
How through greenwood we two roved, 
Playing with flowers ? 
Listening at the old oak’s feet, 
How two hearts beat! 


Give me back my oaks and meadows, 
And my dearly loved Helene ; 
One and all are now but shadows 
Bringing strange pain : 
Home !—My love is on thy shore, 
For evermore ! 
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This is one of a thousand—though M. Chateaubriand might 
not thank us for the compliment ;—something more earnest, it 
may be, than the generality of its class, and in its original lan- 
guage of a beautiful simplicity, which we at least are unable to 
render in English. Far, far, however, does the best and most 
poetical among such like French canzonets linger behind our 
own of similar strain. In maintaining this assertion, we will 
allow the whole troubadour race to come into the field—whether 
as introduced to us through the medium of Miss Costello’s grace- 
ful interpretation, or in the naif and old-fashioned elegance of their 
original language. Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Herrick, Waller, 
are names we may appeal to, fearing nothing, to convince the 
most prejudiced of our neighbours, that if they exceed us in the 
song as a satire, a picture, or a lesson, we distance them in the 
song as a poem:—coming to our own days, the result of the 
parallel would be no less certain. 

We are bold to record this assertion, as consistent with the 
fullest appreciation of the beauties of the greatest of French 
poets—by whom we mean Béranger ; and who is also the greatest 
of French song-writers—in his own vein, unapproachable. To 
omit him, in this discursive sketch, were to leave out Hamlet’s 
part with a vengeance: to discuss his peculiar charms, however, 
would lead us into inevitable breach of vow—which was, not to 
broach controversy. It is the very circonstance of his songs which 
enables us not to fear so formidable a rival. The best among 
them are political. The romance of the Great Usurper’s career, 
—the fascination by which he enthralled all who approached 
him, as marvellous as if the ring of Charlemagne had by magic 
chance dropped on his finger,—the picturesque circumstances of 
his dreary exile and slow decease,—tinge with self-consistent and 
all-pervading colours, whether it be grave or mocking, every line 
of the poet’s verse. His Epicureanism, his pathos, his Utopian 
dreams, his tender remembrances, are all of The Empire. And 
now, though no Methuselah, he seems to stand alone in his sen- 
timent and his sincerity—has lived to see the Sorcerer’s spell 
powerless, and his name coldly spoken :—nay, and the very re- 
turn of his ashes to that France, for which his brilliant and 
meteoric part had been played, attended with little more solem- 
nity and little more enthusiasm than the newest opera-pageant ! 

There is, again, the less need for the reviewer to dwell upon 
Béranger’s peculiar beauties, inasmuch as they have been again 
and again brought before us by English translators. Every pe- 
riodical, ten years ago, had its own version of the “ Fairy and 
the Tailor,” or of the “Shepherd and the Falling Stars,” or of 
the Grandmother who remembered Le petit Caporal. Among 
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these it were wrong not to specify the clever and whimsical, 
though somewhat too free-and-easy paraphrases of Father Prout, 
The appearance of his polyglott versions marks a period in our 
poetical literature; and the anecdote is worthy of being per- 
petuated among the ‘“ Curiosities of Literature,” that some of 
his essays in foreign paraphrastic rhyme are so felicitous, (we 
must specify the French reproduction of Moore’s ‘“ Go where 
Glory waits thee,”) as to have led to a serious discussion in no un- 
distinguished circle, of the possibility of the banter by which they 
were framed having some ground of reality—and the Anacreon 
of Ireland having, in very deed and truth, availed himself of the 
obscure verses of some old French “ maker” for form, idea, and 
sentiment !—It is needless to remind the reader that Mr. Ma- 
honey’s versions of Béranger were too entirely ad libitum and 
paraphrastic to allow the possibility of a moment’s similar specu- 
lation on their account. 


The name of Father Prout, and this passing mention of trans- 
lators in general, brings us not unnaturally to the second work 
at the head of this article. Some notice of a British poet in 
France comes in as a natural appendix to the above remarks on 
the French songsters in England. These are days of inter- 


change to which the guardians of public taste are bound to 
advert. No one conversant with the present state of France and 
Germany can have failed to remark a condition of literary 
affairs, which, considered in conjunction with the popular spirit 
of the two countries, seems anomalous. This is an increasing 
popularity of foreign authors, contemporaneous with an increase 
of an active—in the case of France, a menacing—nationality. 
In the absence of any commanding original genius, the German 
people seem nevertheless determined to assert their own indi- 
viduality with a vigour born of social progress and prosperity. 
A school of painting has risen within the last twenty years, 
which may challenge Europe: the musicians are rallying round 
their country’s standards, and making haste to expel from their 
Opera-houses the foreign Aubers and Rossinis, who have seduced 
so many from their allegiance. There is arising a call for a dra- 
matist who shall reproduce the triumphs of Goethe and Schiller ; 
while, in the popular lyrists, a fervid love of hearth and home, 
apart from political enthusiasm, quickens and glows. Yet the 
reprints of English, and the circulation of French books, do not 
diminish in number; and the poets find it to their account to 
translate English verses, as well as to issue odes and songs and 
sonnets of their own: this, too, in spite of a daily increasing diffu- 
sion of the English language. In Herr Freiligrath’s small volume, 
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which has established his reputation among the first poets of bis 
land, we shall find, in company with his singular and highly 
coloured African lyries, not only a version of Coleridge’s “ An. 
cient Mariner,” but slighter paraphrases from Burns, and Mrs. 
Hemans, and Madame Desbordes-Valmore. Nay, even Alfred de 
Musset’s coxcombical ode to the Moon—with that most absurd 
of absurd similes, in which Diana is made to appear “sur le 
clocher jauni,” 
** Comme un point sur un i,” — 


has been thought worthy of naturalization ! 

But the case is yet more curiously striking as regards France. 
How this poor island has been belaboured as “ perfide Albion,” 
in the Journals of that country,—how the phlegmatie Briton has 
been scowled upon while passing along the streets, and talked at 
in the coffee-houses of Paris,—no one can be ignorant, who has 
looked into a Gazette or crossed the Channel within the last three 
years. Not apartial cloud has been seen to darken our island,— 
not a muttering of thunder heard behind Dover cliffs, —but one half 
of France has gone forth (as it were) telescope in hand, triumph- 
ing in the coming storm ; not merely as furnishing an interesting 
study for philosophical observation, but as a matter of intimate 
personal self-gratulation. And yet rarely or never has been 
English literature in greater request than during this period of 
Anglophobia; and not the eplmeral productions of the hour 
alone, nor those—such as the works of Byron—which were likely, 
by their philosophical colour, to be congenial to our neighbours,— 
but our elassies and choice writers. The French men of letters 
are beginning to study our authors in their own way; and the 
popular library which furnishes one subject for this article, num- 
bers among its volumes, translations from Goldsmith, Fielding, 
Sterne, Miss Burney, Mrs. Inchbald—hesides a notable evidence 
of curiosity—for such, and none other, is M. de Wailly’s version 
of the “ Poésies Completes de Robert Burns.” 

This is a very amusing book. Who that has an eye for the 
whimsical, can refuse a smile, on encountering the Lovely Lass of 
Ballochmyle, and Tam Glen, and the thousand other herdboys 
and milkmaids who gathered round the winter hearth at the 
‘* Rocking ;” or met “ among the rigs of barley” in autumn 
time, ambling and smiling and mincing in their new attire !—and 
as little like their hearty homely selves, as the first national 
melodies which were tortured into Boieldieu’s piquant opera of 
‘“* La Dame Blanche,” or the more recent ballet of ‘La Sylphide,” 
resembled the genuine tunes of Scotland. The literal conscien- 
tiousness with which M. de Wailly has executed his task. en- 
hances this air of oddity: not a burden but is exactly rendered 
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by him,—though some of them, it is needless to remind the 
reader, are only one step more intelligible, even to ourselves, 
than the ‘“‘ Cahin-caha” of Pannard’s “ Jadis et Aujourd’hui” 
would be to the trollers of ‘“‘ The Old English Gentleman,” or 
‘* When this old cap was new.” 

To this determination of giving word for word—the graces of 
rhyme and metrical symmetry are sacrificed. There was no 
bringing ‘“‘ Green grow the Rushes O,” and ‘“ Whistle o’er the 
Lave on’t,” into any French measure, according to this plan: and 
possibly to reflect a spirit so utterly wild and peculiar and law- 
less, in any verse which should be endurable to Gallic ears— 
always irritably sensitive to rhythm—would have baffled the most 
consummate chansonnier. Hence these lyrics are done into a 
limping prose; “John Barleycorn” and ‘ Tam O’Shanter” 
alone having been thrust into metre. But in spite of this draw- 
back, the book itself—without any secondary thought of the in- 
fluences it may exercise, of the sympathy it betokens—is meri- 
torious as well as whimsical. M. de Wailly knows English very 
well—he had given proof of this in his ‘‘ Angelica Kauffmann,”— 
and Scotch passably ; nor is this mean praise, when we remember 
how many of our own readers south of the Tweed must read 
Burns with a glossary. The rendering of “ bower” (a lady’s 


chamber), by ‘‘ bosquet,” is the one only glaring misconception we 
have found on a casual examination ; and the following few lines 
will fairly make good M. de Wailly’s claim to an intimate com- 
prehension of a difficult original—if not to a graceful or easy 
flow of versification’or command of rhyme. The reader will at 
once see that they are part of the finale to the ball in Kirk 
Alloway. 


‘* Comme l'abeille en bourdonnant s’envole 
De sa maison qu’un patre attaque et vole ; 
Comme les chiens, du li¢vre ennemis nés, 
Jappent aprés, crac! s’il leur part au nez ; 
Comme la foule avec ardeur se rue, 

Quand * Au voleur!”’ retentit dans la rue; 
Ainsi Maggy ventre a terre s’enfuit, 
Et tout l’enfer en hurlant la poursuit. 
‘Tam, mon cher Tam! Ah! quel cadeau de foire— 
Au feu d’enfer griller comme un hareng ! 
C’est bien en vain que ta Cathos attend ! 
La pauvre femme! avant peu quel deboire ! 
Va de ton mieux, Maggie, avance donc, 
Quand tu seras plus t’a moitié du pont, 
Remue alors la queue; une sorciére 
N’a pas le droit de passer la riviére !"’ 
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More interesting, however, than the manner of execution, is 
the want implied by the task being at all attempted ; or, if not a 
want, a willingness, at least, on the part of the French, to enter 
into, and sympathize with, manifestations and utterances of 
Fancy, the most remote possible from their own. Hitherto this has 
not been the besetting weakness of our neighbours. Shakspeare, 
Byron, (as we have said,) Scott, Goethe, have been by turns 
deified by them—because each, in his turn, chanced to be conge- 
nial to national taste. Now, it would seem as if our neighbours 
were beginning to seek for what is new and strange, for its sake, 
as much as for their own. From such a movement of healthy 
and liberal inquiry, nothing but good can accrue. While we are 
amused at turning over the prettily decorated leaves of the 
‘Chansons et Chants,’ we are glad to see the wholesome and 
manly Burns introduced among our neighbours. Who does not 
remember the interchange of courtesies between Teresa Panza 
and the Duchess? For civility’s sake, we will allow our neigh- 
bours to determine which party gives the gold pieces, and which 
the acorns, on the present occasion. 





Art. VI.— Waldemar, surnamed Seir, or the Victorious. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Ingeman, by a Lady. In 3 vols. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1841. 


2. King Eric and the Outlaws ; or the Throne, the Church, and 
the People in the Thirteenth Century. By Ingeman. Trans- 
lated from the Danish, by Jane Frances Chapman. In 3 
vols. London: Longmans. 1843. 


To those who remember the long and early connection between 
Denmark and our own country, the important part which the 
Danes took in our earlier history, and the light which the 
study of their annals and fables is calculated to cast upon our 
own, it may seem strange that Danish literature should be so 
little cultivated, and indeed so little known, among us. 

There are, however, causes which have led to a feeling, un- 
justifiable indeed, but not the less therefore widely spread, 
that the indigenous literature of Denmark was hardly worth 
attention; and foremost among these must be ranked the 
unpatriotic taste which induced many Danes of great and 
acknowledged ability to write in German—such, for example, 
as Baggesen, who inflicted more injury on the literature of his 
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country by writing in a foreign tongue, than he did credit to 
it by the mere fact of his Danish birth. Of later years a 
brighter prospect has opened to the land of Canute the Great, 
and a valuable store of prose and poetry is enriching its ver- 
nacular tongue. Scott, the mightiest of all modern enchanters 
—Scott, who waved the wand of his magic power over all 
lands at once, and raised up everywhere a crowd of followers,— 
is not without his disciples in Denmark ; and we are now about 
to bring before the reader a notice of two works which occupy 
in the Danish literature, the place of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and ‘‘ Waverley” 
in our own. Ingeman, the chief of Danish novelists, is well 
aware of what he owes to his great British leader, and has 
been at some pains to develope the theory on which he has 
written. This theory we propose to examine :— 


*« According to my view of the subject,” he remarks, “ it is as im- 
possible that a delineation of a series of characters and events should 
lose its poetic interest by closely adhering to facts, as it is certain that 
history and human life contain a mine of poetic treasure and store of 
thought. Ifthe eye of poetic fancy has the power not only of turning 
its gaze inward upon itself, but also of looking forth upon the vast and 
varied world without, human life will surely there be reflected in his- 
torical connection, as a continuous epos, as far truer poetry than any 
one given period can boast of having possessed.” 


Against, this we have nothing to say: it is a theory, the per- 
fection of which in practice is to be found in Shakespeare; it may, 
in fact, be condensed thus :—Stick to facts—for though they are 
stubborn things, they are nevertheless more poetical than fiction. 
‘* All that may strike the unpoetical observer,” continues Inge- 
man, “as unconnected, dull and insignificant, is real poetry 
when viewed in its connection and in its relation to human 
life, of which every human being is an epitome.” He goes on 
to observe, that it is possible to regard even the darkest and 
most wretched ages in a poetic light ; and indeed we should sa 
that precisely these ages were in themselves the most wettiaal 
the most fertile in salient points—the most abundant in heroic 
virtues and enormous crimes—the very food and fuel of 
romance. Now, in order to avail himself of these advantages, 
Seott boldly painted a domestic story, placed it as it were in a 
framework of historical truth, and caused the creatures of his 
own bright imagination to glide among and hover around the 
resuscitated images of the mighty departed. He wove a 
mingled web of truth and fiction, which were nevertheless not 
confounded. The history in “Quentin Durward” is as much 
history as it is in the annals of “ Philip de Commines”—the 
fiction as much fiction as though it were found in ‘‘Amadis de 
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Gaul,” or in *‘Clarissa Harlowe.” Herein indeed dowe recognise 
one of the great charms of his unrivalied pen. He took not 
the world’s heroes for Ais heroes, though he introduced his 
readers into their most intimate society ; because their charac- 
ters were to a large extent known, and their fates matters of 
history, they therefore played in his romance grand, but yet, 
in one sense, subordinate parts. We long for the return of 
Richard, not because the nation required his presence, but 
because then Wilfred of ‘‘Ivanhoe” will obtain his Rowena, 
and because the beautifully mingled picture of domestic and 
national prosperity will be completed. We feel a deeper in- 
terest in the fortunes of Mary Stuart, because Roland Graeme 
and Catherine Seyton are partakers of them; they are person- 
ages concerning whom we may doubt, and hope and fear,— 
emotions which we can hardly entertain concerning those 
whose fates are previously known to us, through the means of 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mezeray : the like course has 
been most ably, indeed most splendidly, followed out by James, 
whose reputation as a novelist is second only to that of the 
** Ariosto of the North.”’ But this plan is not in accordance 
with the theory of Ingeman: he rejects the fictitious fore- 
ground, and makes up his whole picture of purely historical 
characters: he maintains that such should be the staple of the 
work, which is no longer a romance, but an epic in prose; 
and accordingly, when we take up ‘‘ King Eric,” we may 
expect to find the history of King Eric, and nothing more : 
true it is that the tale is one of great and varying interest, and 
that the annals of Waldemar and Eric Menwed are more 
romantic than the pages of many a very exciting novel: still 
we find little by way of fact, that Meursius, or Pontanus, or 
Des Roches will not supply ; and consequently, if the one book 
is to be more interesting than the other, it must be by the 
mode of treating the story and developing the characters, 
which the poet chooses to adopt. That this can be done, is a 
matter beyond all reach of doubt; and we will merely refer the 
reader to the historical dramas of Shakespeare, for proof that 
such a mode may be adopted, as to win the suffrages of all 
times and all nations, to cast around the otherwise dull nar- 
rative of the annalist a halo of poetry and philosophy, and to 
create a history which shall become from that moment the 
history of the world. But to write a “ Macbeth” requires a 
Shakespeare,—and it was therefore a bold undertaking for 
Ingeman to discard all subordinate characters, all fictitious 
means of interesting human fear and human curiosity—to cast 
away at the same time all the accessaries of the drama—the 
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stage, the costume, and the chorus,—to expand the historical 
play into the prose historical poem—to extend the five short 
acts to three long volumes. Yet this has he done, and we are 
bound by the universal consent of his countrymen to admit, 
not without success; and we therefore think that the readers 
of our Review have a right to expect from us some account of 
the productions of one who has been, and not without some 
title, styled the ‘‘ Danish Walter Scott.” We shall best do this 
by drawing a parallel between the two, showing how far they 
are alike and how far unlike; and if at the termination we 
are compelled to say that the disciple follows the master, 
“haud passibus equis,” we must bear in mind that he has 
only failed where no other has succeeded. 

The first general remark which we shall make as to the 
resemblance and difference existing between Scott and Ingeman, 
is the evident love the one has of scenery, and the very sparing 
use made of it by the other. Scott describes everything with 
the minuteness of a Dutch painter,—landscapes, buildings, per- 
sons, furniture,—till you see his castles, and talk to his heroes, 
and sit upon his chairs. What a marvellous distinctness is 
there in the view—we can hardly call it a description—which, 
in **The Monastery,” he gives us of the river toll-house and the 
surly bridge ward ! 

Now we doubt not that most readers will say that nothing 
can be easier than descriptive writing; but we would only 
entreat them, in order that they may effectually be unde- 
ceived, just to make the trial. To make pictures like Scott’s, 
which shall be free from the dryness of technical detail, and at 
the same time give a representation as exact as an engineer’s 
plan; which shall combine the description of the poet with the 
specification of the architect, and be to the romance reader 
what the map is to the historical student tracing the move- 
ments of an army ;—this requires qualifications of a very rare 
order—qualifications which were probably never found in ano- 
ther writer in an equal degree. A similar but inferior instance 
may be noticed in the description of the house and grounds 
of Sir Francis Tyrrell, by James, in his novel, ‘‘The Bitter 
Blood ;” but this clear and lucid kind of picture-writing is not 
to be found in Ingeman, and the parts of his works where it is 
most needed are therefore particularly misty ;—take, for exam- 
ple, the portion of ‘* King Eric and the Outlaws,” in which is 
related the attack made by the king on the castle of Kallund- 
borg; we have, indeed, a castle, and a trap-door, a moat, and 
a subterraneous entrance,—but the whole picture is misty, and 
will suit Dublin Castle, or Carishrook Castle, as well as the 
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one at Kallundborg. Hence one source of the manifest infe- 
riority of the Danish to the British romancer. Again—a point 
of similarity between the two is thus stated by the editor of 
“ Waldemar,” in his preface :— 


** Both delight to let their characters, in a manner, display them- 
selves,—to make them speak, that we may know them; and both possess 
the dramatic power required for this purpose, in the highest degree.” 


Here he is too favourable to his Danish original. Ingeman 
possesses it, but not in the highest degree; he has not the “ ars 
celare artem;’ he first describes the character, and then makes 
a dialogue not necessary for the story, in order to verify his 
description. We have an instance at hand; it is that of Marsk 
or Marshal Oluffsen :— 

** Marsk Niels Oluffsen, who rode at the king’s left hand, was a 
tall strong-built man of about thirty years and upwards, with a sharp, 
rough, warrior-like countenance, and stiff deportment. Next to Drost 
Aagé he was the king’s most indispensable counsellor, and was an ex- 
ceedingly brave and doughty knight; but there was a tinge of haughti- 
ness and severity in his looks and manner, which frequently aroused 
the feelings of independence, and wounded the self-love of his inferiors; 
even the king and Drost Aagé, who were fully his equals in knightly 
prowess, and far surpassed him in tact and talent, often felt unpleasantly 
repulsed by his rough and blunt bearing, of which he was himself so 
unconscious, that nothing astonished him more than whenever his 
uncouth roughness and self-confidence drove friends as well as enemies 
from bim.”—King Eric and the Outlaws, p. 55. 

Now after this we have the deeds of this renowned warrior, 
very nearly the same in the romance as in the history, but his 
discourses are constructed on the plan laid down in the last 
two or three lines. Like a certain clergyman, who being 
asked by Prince Eugene whether he had ever been in Paris, 
and who replied that he was there when his Highness’s mother 
was executed—the valiant marshal always speaks ‘“‘ a tort et 
a travers,’—shocks every body, insults every body, and then 
opens his eyes in sheer amazement that people should be so 
very silly and captious—exempli gratié :— 

“It was the unfortunate St. Cecilia’s day, which yearly brought 
with it to the king bitter recollections of the dreadful murder of his 
father at Finnerup. Marsk Oluffsen appeared not to remember what 
day it was; he jested merrily, after his fashion, with the German and 
Swedish guests, and lauded the pious and frugal manner in which 
King Birger’s tutor, a certain Karl Tydsker (i.e. Karl the German), 
had a few years since restored his young sovereign to health, viz. by 
making the same vow to three saints at once, and afterwards by draw- 
ing lots to determine to which of the good saints the vow should be 
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kept. ‘Ihave sinee wondered,’ said the Marsk, laughing, ‘ whether 
the victory over the Kareles was thrown into the bargain, and was one 
of St. Eric’s miracles; if so, I must acknowledge that Karl Tydsker 
was worth his weight in gold.” By this unlucky jest, the Marsk 
wounded at the same time the national pride of both his German and 
Swedish companions, without appearing himself in the least to per- 
ceive it.” 

One of these companions was a German, and was offended 
at the slighting way in which Karl Tydsker had been spoken 
of; and the other was the distinguished General Thorkild 
Knudson, or Canuteson, who had gained the victory over the 
Kareles here alluded to. On their showing the manner in 
which they felt the marshal’s miscalculated observations, the 
gallant commander replies as follows :— 

‘« « By all the martyrs,’ exclaimed the Marsk, with wide-oped eyes and 
crimson cheeks, ‘ who ever thought of offending either you or the brave 
Count Henrik? By my soul, I understand ye not!’ he continued, in an 
impatient tone. ‘ Were my brains as dull as other people, I should be 
badly off indeed !’” 

In fact, this gentleman seems to realize the anecdote re- 
lated by the facetious Joseph Miller, of an unfortunate person 
who could not open his mouth without putting his foot in it. 
Scarcely have his auditors recovered their tempers, when he 
again discomposes them by saying about Stig, or Stigot— 

‘“«* Truly I believe neither Germany nor Sweden could boast of one 
like him.’—* It is true, we cannot boast of so highly esteemed a re- 
gicide,’ said Count Henrik, in an offended tone. ‘I desire not to rival 
his fame.’—‘ But, by all the martyrs! what is the matter now?’ ex- 
claimed the astounded Marsk.” 

Another example: The king at some festive occasion re- 
quired a song of the Marsk. We do not preserve the custom 
in our days; the queen does not call on the duke for a son 
after dinner, and therefore the duke has no occasion to plea 
that his voice is not in tune, and that he has a bad cold; but 
King Erie did call on Field Marshal Oluffsen, and the field 
marshal replies—but let us have it in the words of the narrator: 


*©* Now, Marsk Oluffsen! do you sing of our warriors and 
heroes,” said the king; ‘ but have a care you do not split the good 
arches here in our hall—I know your voice well.’—‘I would rather 
fight than sing songs for you, my liege,’ answered the Marsk ;—‘ they 
say I sing like a growling bear; but if you desire it, I will willingly 
growl you out a song.’ He then cleared his throat and began ina 
bass voice, as deep and hollow as from an abyss :— 

‘ It was young Ulf van Iern, 
Unto the king went he, 
My father’s death for to avenge, 
Your men will you lend me?’ 
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‘Silence,’ exclaimed the king, stamping vehemently on the floor.— 
The Marsk was silent, and stared at him in astonishment. ‘ What are 
ye thinking of, Sir Marsk ?—would you remind the king of his father’s 
death ?’ whispered Count Henrik in his ear. ‘ By all the martyrs! 
who ever thought of that?” said the Marsk, and hastily withdrew,’ ” 


We might easily multiply examples; but what we have 
given will amply justify our criticism. Sir Pallé, the chamber- 
lain of the Yunker Christopher, is another personage whose 
character and conversation are in like manner made to match, 
and yet these are both privy councillors of princes! We may 
safely defy the most rigid critic to produce similar instances 
from Scott, of this “ dramatic power in the n1GuEst degree.” 

Of the two books before us, we in every respect prefer 
* Waldemar ;” and the reason is, that the real history of that 
prince was more stirring, his actions more extensive in their 
consequences, and his whole reign more important in its 
results as well to Europe at large as to his own kingdom ; the 
character and death of his Queen Berengaria, too, fling an 
additional character of romance over the history of Waldemar 
the Victorious ; and the introduction of Karl Risé as a kind 
of secondary hero, brings the work more within the category 
which includes the novels of Scott and James. It opens with 
a calm and pleasing picture of conventual life, and takes the 
reader at once into the cell and into the intimacy of Saxo 
Grammaticus, the illustrious historian of the North. While in 
his ** vaulted chamber, commonly called the Bishop’s Chamber,” 
in the monastery of Soro, where he finished his ‘* Historia Da- 
nice,” he is interrupted—welcomely interrupted—in his studies 
by the appearance of three travellers,—the Archbishop Andreas 
Sunesen, Brother Gunner, and a physician, by name Master 
Henrik Harpestreng. With them they bring a youth of noble 
birth, but impoverished fortunes, Karl Risé, the son of the late 
lord of Karisé, whom the archbishop intended for the church, 
but within whose youthful bosom stirred so strong a feeling of 
the honours gained by his warlike ancestors, that he himself 
had no desire to change the sword for the cowl,—the possible 
baton of the marsk for the probable mitre of the bishop. The 
conference between the sages is not introduced solely for the 
purpose of character-drawing, but it contains hints which are 
worked out in the volumes which they commence. Saxo, who 
is far from an unbeliever in starry influences over mundane 
affairs, remarks, that the planets which rule the destiny of 
Waldemar, the youthful sovereign of Denmark, already called 
Seir, or the Victorious, are by no means of a purely benign 
tendency; and declares that he could not bring his mind to 
continue his chronicle to the death of King Knud (Canute VI.), 
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the brother and predecessor of Waldemar, for that he “of a 
surety died not of the plague, but by poison.” The portion of 
the dialogue which follows is finely imagined, and we would 
willingly, did our limits admit, extract the whole of it. Saxo 
prevents any suspicion from falling upon Waldemar, and adds : 


‘God forbid that any Christian should think a brother’s hand, or a 
Danish heart, took part in the foul deed! But God forbid also that my 
tongue should name the name now in my mind, save only to him who 
under the seal of the holy confessional shall hear my last and most 
secret thoughts !”” 


To the entreaties of the archbishop and his companions that 
he would not allow the murderers of the king to escape,—of a 
king, too, so pious, that he was emphatically dignified by the 
title of Holy,—Saxo replies that he has no positive evidence, 
and continues :— 


‘“‘ There are, perhaps, but two men in the world who could bear any 
certain witness in this matter ;—the one I dare not mention save in the 
confessional ; and he himself doubtless will keep the secret till the last 
day: the other is a man whose name and abode I know not; but this 
I know, he is more like a supernatural than a human being. 1 have 
seen him once, and once only; but I can never forget him.” 


And here, before we proceed to relate the appearance of 
this mysterious personage to the great northern historian, let 
us pause a moment, and remind our readers of the parallel 
which we have proposed to establish, and request of them to take 
down the volumes of ‘‘ The Monastery,” or, at all events, to 
recall the chief events of that singular romance to their minds. 
A remarkable resemblance will be found between Scott and 
Ingeman, in their love of the marvellous: the one, however, 
was restrained by the already decided matter-of-fact taste of 
his countrymen from indulging his bent in that direction ; the 
only instance in prose in which he gave a loose to his inclina- 
tion for the supernatural, was by no means well received ; 
and yet, if there is one of the Waverley Novels in which 
exquisite delineation of character, and a power of depicting 
scenery, not almost, but altogether, unrivalled, be fully dis- 
played, we must make that claim for ‘‘ The Monastery.” Scott 
lived in an atmosphere of fairy romance. Every spring, every 
forest, every fell, and every river, was to his creative eye 
peopled with spirits of power and beauty ; not a breath could 
pass over meadow or ravine, but it brought to him songs 
or sighs from no human lips ; and the wild stern mythology 
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of Scandinavia has laid a grasp equally mighty upon the ima- 
gination of Ingeman. He, however, has felt himself at liberty 
to write as his genius prompted him ; and considering the plan 
which he has laid down for the treatment of his mortal cha- 
racters, we cannot but congratulate ourselves that he has done 
so. The simple solemnity of the ancient Sagas is thus revived 
in his writings; and the reception they have met with from the 
Danish public proved that he was right. It might be a useful 
and interesting disquisition, were we to endeavour to ascertain 
why that which has been so successful in Denmark, should, 
when attempted by a far mightier magician among ourselves, 
have so signally failed. Why, also, that which will not be 
allowed in prose, should be well received in ballad-verse; and 
why ‘‘ Zanoni” should be the most acceptable of Bulwer’s works, 
while ‘* The Monastery” is the least so of Scott's. And, indeed, 
while we cannot pursue the inquiry as we could wish, we feel 
strongly impelled to indicate what we imagine will be found 
the chinf reasons for these apparent anomalies. And first, the 
nineteenth century in England is not precisely the same age 
as the nineteenth century in Denmark. We live among rail- 
roads and balloons, diving bells, spinning-jennies, and political 
economists. We have reformed parliaments and perpetual 


agitation, and right honourable expediency-mongers; and no 
voice can be heard among us save the brazen voice of some 
vast idol. Now, it is the vox populi, falsely claiming to be the 
vox Der; and it bellows to us about the masses, and the corn 
laws, and universal suffrage. Now, it is the voice of the many- 
headed mammon, — ever from ten thousand factories 


and warehouses, and counting-houses and shops, and drowning 
in its unintermitting roar the still small voice of ground-down 
and suffering humanity: and ever and anon mingles there- 
with the shrill tones of polemic theology, and the loftiest and 
most sacred subjects are ever the most profaned, and Char- 
lotte Elizabeth and “‘ The Record” newspaper rail jointly and 
severally against St. Augustine and the Visible Church, St. Poly- 
carp and the Apostolical Succession. All these are but the cha- 
racteristics of a debased and materialized age; an age of conceit 
and arrogance, of rationalism and unbelief. But among the most 
favourable signs of the times, we must not forget to notice, 
with thankfulness to God, that there is arising a better spirit 
among us. And a love is slowly awakening amidst our vast 
omen at once for the highest description of art and the 

ighest description of virtue, for poetry, and philosophy, for 
calm, humble, reverent theology, and for the poor of Curist’s 
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Cuurcn. And as this spirit advances, we shall the more 
readily admit, and more cheerfully, too, the great truth that 
the poet tells us :— 


** Myriads of spiritual beings walk the earth 
Unseen.” 


It is, perhaps, the advance of this “mens divinior” which 
has lane that most remarkable work, “ Zanoni,” so ac- 
ceptable. It could not succeed in America, or in our own 
manufacturing districts, for it breathes a purer and loftier phi- 
losophy than Mammon can tolerate ; but we do not, cannot, 
give Sir Edward the credit of all this: the same mind could 
not have moulded “ Pelham,” and ‘* Arbaces,” and ‘‘ Zanoni.” 
The very merits of the former preclude it; and we can only 
look upon Bulwer as Pythonizing, uttering the information 
of another on a theme which he himself comprehends not. 
The ‘‘ Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens” can have no sym- 
pathy with the “ Communion of Saints.” Nor is the man who 
fancies himself noble in spirit, because his heart responds to 
the strain of Alewus, therefore able to penetrate the solemn 
mysteries of mightier than Aschylus. 

There is a divine afflatus upon us; and amidst many errors, 
and many stumblings, our age is yet putting forth a hand into 
the depths of the spiritual, eg | to grasp those treasures of 
thought which lie beyond the sphere of the worldling, and 
which are but partially revealed to us by those grander intel- 
ligences of humanity, among whom Plato and Dante and 
Aquinas stand as princes. And here the name of the mighty 
Florentine would lead us on into an endless maze; we might 
compare him with Goethe, and exhibit the latter as an incar- 
nation of the last century’s genius, a poet with whom it could 
wholly sympathize, but from whom our sympathies, yearning 
after higher things, are already departing. We might note 
the decline of Milton's influence among us of late years, an 
influence never so small as now, and prove that the same cause 
has lessened our confidence in the highly gifted poet, but the 
bad politician, the bad theologian, and the bad philosopher. 
Milton, in spite of all appearances here and there to the con- 
trary, was a worshipper of the human intellect, a rationalist at 
heart; and what is worse, it is by the faults of his intellect, 
by the errors of his judgment, and by the unsoundness of his 
arguments, that we are placed in a position to say so. 

Now in Denmark, that spirit which is thus returning upon 
us, has not passed away, and the ancient poetry, the wild ro- 
mantic sagas, full of supernatural imagery, are still, and will, 
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we trust, ever remain popular. The love of the marvellous, 
which characterizes Ingeman, characterizes also Ingeman’s 
countrymen ; and the book is not the less agreeable to a Danish 
reader, which tells of a miraculously gained battle, or a wonder- 
working saint, the tower of a magician, or the visions of a 
recluse. And now return we to Waldemar, whom we have left 
waiting a long while. After this wise is the death of Knud 
VI. (why not call him Canute ?—he wrote his name Cnut, and 
Knud is certainly both more distant and more barbarous than 
Canute). After this wise, we say, is the death of Canute VI. 
related by Saxo. 


* All I can, or dare say here, is this:—On the night in which the 
king died so suddenly, I was sitting alone in this cell with my history 
before me, and recording the events of Bishop Waldemar’s and Duke 
Adolph’s imprisonment, and, in my zeal for King Canute’s merits, 
said perhaps a word or too more than I liked on cooler consideration, 
This made me restless and uneasy, and I began to erase what I had 
written, While I was thus employed, the stories I had heard in my 
childhood, of forebodings, warnings and supernatural events, crowded 
upon my fancy. In this excited state of mind I saw the flame of the 
lamp waving unsteadily, in the same way as when ye, noble sirs, came 
in and surprised me just now; and I thought I heard at the same 
time the door open gently behind me, (1 was sitting with my back to 
the door, as is my custom) ; | did not look around, for a peculiar dread 
had possessed my soul, and overwhelmed me in the loneliness of the 
midnight; I was soon, however, thoroughly convinced that I was no 
longer alone, and that there must be some one standing close to my 
chair, for I felt as it were a cold breathing on my neck, and saw a 
strange shadow moving on the wall. I took courage at last, seized the 
lamp, and turned round suddenly to see who disturbed me at so late an 
hour; but I nearly let the lamp fall, in my terror, when I saw just oppo- 
site an old man, with a sallow, wrinkled and withered face, wild air 
and dim glassy eyes, which stared fixedly on me, his little crooked figure 
supported by a crutch, and habited in the dress of a mountain dwarf.’ 
‘Why dost thou not write? Write,’ said he, in a hoarse inarticulate 
voice, ‘ this night dies the first born son of the great Waldemar; what 
he dies of is known only to me and to one beside in the world.’ He 
here made frightful gestures as of one drinking, aud then dying in the 
agonies of cramp, and he muttered a name which | both heard and 
knew, but which, nevertheless, I dare not utter before any earthly tri- 
bunal. ‘ Whence knowest thou this?’ I fain would have asked, but 
my lips were unable to utter a syllable.’ The old man’s features grew 
calm again suddenly, and assumed a noble and almost a prophetic ex- 
pression. ‘A new light,’ said he, ‘ will rise over Denmark, far greater 
than that which this night puts out; the star shines brightly in the 
Lion’s eye, but the Archer and the Virgin threaten it.’ Here his counte- 
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nance again became frightful. ‘ Hold fast fortune while yet you may ; 
the eye of the black seer looks sinister on the tree of Waldemar, and 
the hand which lopped its leading branch doth not yet moulder in the 
grave.” So saying, he drew upright his bent form, and it seemed to 
my astonished eyes as though the little crooked man had grown into a 
giant. 1 sunk back in my chair senseless, and when. I awoke there 
was no sight or trace of my mysterious visitor.” 


This strange dwarf reappears upon the stage again and 
again, and is in fact the supernatural element in the story; and 
it is chiefly on that account that we have made so long an 
extract as the preceding. While the conversation proceeds 
between Saxo and his illustrious guests, a sound is heard as of 
the clashing of armour, and a knightly suit advances towards 
them ; their awe, however, and astonishment is changed into 
laughter, when the armour tumbles asunder, and the boy, Karl 
Risé, makes his appearance from the midst. This additional 
proof of his devotion to a warlike life is not unnoticed by the 
historian, and the youth is by him destined to the profession of 
arms. For this purpose he intends to introduce him into the 
household of Albert, count of Nord Albingien, one of the 
most celebrated warriors of the time; he allows the youth to 
watch for a night in the chapel of the monastery, and is only 
prevented by death from becoming a second father to the un- 
fortunate orphan. The death of Saxo is a scene full of power 
and pathos, and is rendered dramatically important by an at- 
tempt on the part of the dying historian to reveal to his friend 
and confessor, Peter, bishop of Roskild, the weighty secret to 
which he had before alluded. The prelate, however, who was 
rather deaf, failed to catch the accents of the dying man, and the 
confession intended only for the episcopal ear was revealed to 
the youth, Karl Risé, who was, unknown to the bishop, watching 
beside the death-bed of his master. 


“««T shall soon be eleven years old,’ said the boy in answer to some 
questioner ; ‘ but I have found out that one may grow older in a single 
hour than in ten years,—therefore ask me no more about my age.’ ” 


The extinction of a lamp of learning in a dark age could 
not fail to be felt deeply by those who knew how to prize its 
light ; and the grief of the bishop, Peter, is thus by a few simple 
touches of nature contrasted with the feelings of his faithful 
attendant, the lay brother, Martin. 


Bishop Peter shut himself up for several days in his own private 
apartment, admitting no one but the old servant, against whom, in the 
depth of his grief, he never once flew out, or vented a reproachful sen- 
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tence. (Be it remembered that Peter, bishop of Roskild, was one of 
the most passionate and irascible men of his day.) The faithful Mar- 
tin, who knew his master’s temperament, took alarm at his unwonted 
tranquillity and depression, and purposely committed mistakes while 
waiting on him, without, however, succeeding in drawing down on 
himself one hasty reproof. ‘The old canon from Soroé is to be buried 
to-day,’ said Martin, as on the morning of the eighth day after Saxo’s 
death he placed before the bishop his ale-caudle. ‘All the young canons 
are to carry the bier, and the streets are strewed with box and peii- 
winkle all over the city. Why here’s as much parade and pomp as 
though it were a bishop they were burying, and all the while he was 
nothing more than a poor writer and priest.’—‘ Ignorant fool,’ cried 
the bishop in great wrath, overturning the bowl which contained the 
caudle; ‘hast thou no notion of what a man he was, and that one 
such writer is of more value than ten bishops. At least, thou mayst 
see that I, and all men of learning in the place, feel that we have lost 
a father, and mourn for him as though he had been an archbishop or a 
king.’—*‘ As to that,’ resumed Martin, (rejoiced to see his master again 
with something of his wonted animation, while he replaced the cup 
which the bishop had overturned, and endeavoured to save some part of 
its contents,) ‘as to that, my lord bishop, you sorrow much more now 
than you did when the late archbishop—what was his name ? died down 
yonder, at Soroé.’—‘ Absolom—the great Absolom,’ thundered the 
bishop, stamping with his foot. ‘Thou cold unfeeling log, hast thou 
already forgotten so great a name; if a great man’s memory be not 
thought more of by the people, by Heaven, they deserve to perish!’ 
—‘ Right, it was Archbishop Absolom,’ answered Martin quietly, but 
with tears in his eyes, as he wiped up the ale with his sleeve.—* When 
he died you called mea log the first day ; but now a whole Week has 
clear gone since the death of his secretary, before you could recollect 
that I was a stupid and hard-hearted log.’—‘ My faithful oid Martin,’ 
said the bishop, much moved, and pressing his hand; ‘I see thy purpose; 
thou knowest my temper, and wouldest rather see me wroth than down- 
cast. I did thee shameful unjustice when] called thee dull and unfeeling : 
well, be it so. Thou art right, I will no longer sit here bowed to the 
ground, and give way to useless sorrow—lI will rouse myself and give 
utterance to my feelings at his grave—I will render thanks unto God 
for what he gave us in him, and no longer sit with folded arms. The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’ ”’ 


After the funeral of Saxo, the boy, Karl, is strangely intro- 
duced into the family of the Count Albert of Nord Albigien, by 
the little daughter of that noble. His wishes for a military 
life are now accomplished, and his future career highly suc- 
cessful. The romance reader will naturally look for love pas- 
sages between persons situated as Karl and Rigmor, nor will 
he or she be disappointed. But we must bear in mind that 
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Waldemar the Victorious is the hero of the romance, and soon 
is the reader introduced to that renowned prince. 


‘‘ But no crown was needed to distinguish the son of the great Wal- 
demar : his eagle eye, dark brown and almost black, already possessed 
that commanding glance which awes into subjection in spite of the 
will; and his high and open forehead, yet unwrinkled by care, seemed, 
with its proud and beautiful arch, to be a fit dwelling for the loftiest and 
most kingly thoughts, while two flexible furrows between his eyes be- 
trayed the impetuous energy with which he carried through his deter- 
minations. He was now, however, sitting calm and cheerful at the 
board, in the every day dress in which he is usually painted : a white 
collar round his neck, ashort doublet of white silk quilted with cotton, 
and ornamented at the wrists with small buttons and gold embroidery, 
asmall swordbelt was fastened tight about his waist, with a gold clasp, 
so that the doublet swelled out upon the breast like a cuirass; the re- 
mainder of his dress was a pair of short loose drawers of black velvet, 
striped with a hand’s breadth of gold lace all down, white stockings, 
and shoes with broad bows of ribbon,” 


Such was the personal appearance and such the attire, drawn 
with the accuracy of Strutt, of the second Waldemar ; but, al- 
though this passage occurs at p. 162 of the first volume, the 
author has already found time to speak about the important 
confraternity of St. Canute, one of the most powerful guilds 
of the period, and to introduce thus an important piece of in- 
formation :— 
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‘‘The aged Ludolf professed himself honoured and delighted in 
being able to acquaint Count Albert with the laws and customs of the 
guild, which, he said, were no longer kept secret; and which had for 
their object nothing more than the common safety and defence in an 
age of disturbance and insecurity. He took especial care to explain 
that they had no political object in view, and that the members of 
the corporation were true and loyal subjects of the king. He succeeded 
completely in impressing this on the mind of Count Albert, who said he 
would willingly, when an opportunity presented itself, become a member 
of such a fraternity, into which all true friends to their country were 
admissible, whether knight or burgher; for he clearly saw that such 
bodies, supported by persons of rank and influence, might be rallying 
points for the loyal in the heart-rending times of civil strife and discord. 
The guests met with friendly and open-hearted hospitality at the guild 
house. The elderly burghers, in half monkish-hooded cloaks, received 
them without questioning them as to their name and rank. ‘ What 
is the name of Denmark's lawful sovereign in the sight of God and 
man ?’ was the sole query addressed by the elder of the two to each 
guest as he entered; and on receiving the answer ‘ Waldemar Walde- 
marson,’ they were instantly ushered into the spacious reception cham- 
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ber, where many of the brethren were assembled, and served with ale, 
mead, and salted meat ; both before and after the repast, a short mass 
was chaunted; and while they were at table, cups were pledged to the 
honour of St. Canute, the Virgin, and the King. The travellers saw 
nothing further of the usages of the guild, for, as strangers, they could 
not be admitted into the great hall of assembly,” 

Besides this slight sketch, which is in itself valuable, there 
is an account of a very piquant scandal of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and an introduction to the Lady Helena, the beautiful, 
but somewhat suspect widow of Esbern Snaré, the great mar- 
shal of the great Waldemar. The banquet, in the romance, 
is made instrumental to the marriage of the king to Margaret 
of Bohemia, whose portrait is placed in his hands by a knight 
of the Teutonic order, then and there present. This marriage 
shortly after was accomplished, and the queen, for her beauty 
and good qualities surnamed Dagmar, or Day-break, proved in 
every respect a blessing to the country of her lord. But while 
the negotiations for this alliance were proceeding, the king is 
represented by Ingeman as having, at the court of Henrick, 
count of Schwerin, met with Berengaria, the daughter of 
Sanchez, king of Portugal, and sister of Ferdinand, count of 
Flanders. For this interview there is no sufficient authority ; 
but by his judicious management of it, and of its consequences, 
Ingeman has made it one of the most valuable parts of his 
romance. Struck with the rich and voluptuous beauty of the 
Portuguese princess, the king seeks, if not too late, to break 
off his negotiations with Primislaus, the king of Bohemia; but 
finding that the proposition had been already made in his name 
and accepted, he resigns himself to his fate, and makes, in the 
romance, as he did in reality,an exemplary husband to his beauti- 
ful queen. In the meantime we have an account of the wars in 
which Waldemar was engaged on behalf of Otho in Germany, 
and of the gradual advance of his military reputation. Nor 
is Karl Risé forgotten ; he becomes an esquire, and a knight, 
and an accomplished warrior: what, too, is of more moment 
to the tale, he is secretly beloved by Rigmor, the daughter of 
Count Albert. If the course of true love never did run smooth, 
it could hardly be expected to vary from the general rule in 
the case of an attachment so unequal as this: and the love, 
therefore, of Karl for Rigmor, and of the Count Otto for Kyr- 
stine (Christina), sister of Karl, makes no small part of the 
domestic interest of the book. But the character, into the de- 
lineation of which Ingeman has thrown the most power and 
enthusiasm, is unquestionably the terrible and unprincipled 
Waldemar, bishop of Slesvig. Of royal birth, and having, as 
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he fancied, some rights even upon the crown of Denmark, he 
had become a dangerous and factious subject, and had, for his 
rebellious practices, been imprisoned by Canute VI., the pre- 
decessor of Waldemar, in the tower of Sjoberg. Of great 
talents, and greater ambition, Waldemar of Slesvig was by no 
means a man to be looked on with indifference; and his in- 
fluence for evil, great as it was towards his country, would 
have been much more extensive had it not been for his 
furious temper. He was subject to paroxysms of rage, which 
rendered him for the time more like a wild beast than a 
rational being; and as he was holden back by no feelings of 
conscientiousness from the execution of his well and deeply 
laid plans, however treasonable they might be, the king, who 
well understood the character of his kinsman, had determined 
to keep him in confinement. He allowed himself, however, to 
be seduced into an ill-timed and injudicious act of lenity by 
the entreaties of Dagmar, and her accession witnessed the re- 
moval of the burdens previously laid on the peasantry, and the 
liberation of the fiercest and most unscrupulous enemy to the 
king and people of Denmark. His sister, Jutta, duchess of 
Saxony, came to Sjoberg, to receive him when he left his 
prison; and, as may well be imagined, Ingeman has seized so 
fine an opportunity for dramatic effect. The captive prelate 
had allowed his hair, beard, and nails to grow; and having 
been once or twice visited, had grown impatient and more 
irritable than usual. 

‘* As was generally the case after these fierce bursts of anger and 
revenge, the unhappy captive sunk into a silent and melancholy 
mood ; and while it lasted none could approach him but at the peril of 
their lives. He was, however, roused from this state of torpor by the 
unusual sound of the tramp of horses in the castle yard. He rose in 
anger, looked through the grating, and saw a long train of knights 
and ladies ride into the deserted court, where the seneschal ran rest- 
lessly to and fro, and greeted them in an obsequious and cringing 
manner. ‘ Hath it become the fashion at court to journey to Sjoberg 
to see the second Nebuchadnezzar?’ murmured the bishop, drawing 
back his head hastily from the grating; ‘ they shall not enjoy the 
triumph of looking on my miserable aspect.’ He then stooped, and 
with great difficulty rolled a heavy loose flag-stone before the door. 
It was not long before the jingling of keys and the drawing of bolts 
were heard, and the door was presently half pushed open. ‘* Who is 
there?’ cried the prisoner in a terrific voice; ‘ I will see noone, I 
will not be made a show of like an imprisoned bear. The first who 
crosses my threshold [ will tear to pieces with my raven claws,’ 
‘Here is a noble knight from Ribé, who brings you good news 
thence, my lord bishop,’ said the seneschal, in a far more courteous 
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tone than usual. ‘ He hath brought you important letters from the 
king and the pope.’ ‘ To the pope’s message I open the door, not to 
the king’s,’ answered the prisoner, rolling away the stone. ‘ The pope's 
message will be of small use to you without the king’s,’ said Yunker 
Strange, as he entered; but when he beheld the person he addressed, 
he fell back a pace in consternation. ‘God’s mercy! can you be 
Bishop Waldemar?’ said he. ‘ Had my king seen you thus, you 
would not have been here so long. I am come to announce to you 
that you are free,’ he continued, handing the bishop the king’s written 
order for his liberation. A gleam of pleasure lighted up the dark 
visage of the captive for a moment, but it vanished when his eye 
caught the king’s signature and seal. ‘ Give it to the hangman there,’ 
said he, pointing to the seneschal, who stood in fear at the half- opened 
door, ‘ he is more fit than I to receive orders from your king; but let 
us see what says the holy father,—he alone is my master and superior 
in this world.’ Yunker Strange handed him the pope’s letter, in 
which the captive bishop was threatened with the pope’s ban in case 
he did not repair to Rome immediately after his liberation, and abstain 
from all alliance with the king’s enemies. ‘ Are these, then, the con- 
ditions,’ said the bishop, bitterly? ‘ Herod and Pilate are become 
friends !’ ”” 


At length he promises obedience, though in a manner which 
renders it but too certain that his quietude would be of no long 


duration : such as his promise was, however, with it they were 
perforce obliged to rest content, and Yunker Strangé then in- 
forms the captive that his sister, the duchess of Saxony, has 
come to receive him. 


«« ¢ My sister Jutta!’ exclaimed the bishop,—and for a moment his 
anger seemed completely to have vanished, ‘ There is then one human 
being left who still cares for me. Whereis she? I will see her.’— 
‘But not in this plight, my lord bishop,’ objected Yunker Strange, 
placing himself against the door, to prevent his passing; ‘ you will 
alarm her. Have ye no other garments? At any rate, trim your hair 
and nails in a more Christian fashion.’ ‘ No! no! thus, even thus, 
shall she see me ; in the plight to which ye have reduced me, shall Duke 
Bernhard’s consort see me, that she may bear witness before the princes 
of Germany, how they treat in Denmark a royal prelate and a con- 
secrated Christian bishop.” So saying, the impetuous bishop pushed 
both Yunker Strangé and the seneschal aside, and darted like a mad- 
man out of the door. When he came out of the tower and breathed 
the fresh air in the castle-yard, he beheld his sister running pale and 
breathless to meet him, and he fell, exhausted and senseless, to the 
ground. When he opened his eyes again, he found himself on a bench 
in the castle entrance-hall, in the arms of his sorrowing sister. ‘ Bro- 
ther! my poor, ill-used brother,’ moaned the elderly and care-worn 
duchess, while : she wept and wrung her emaciated hands, so that the 
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gold rings dropped from her fingers on the floor. ‘ Is it thus I see 
thee again ?’—* Jutta, is it thou?’ said the bishop, making an effort to 
rise. * Yes—but ¢hou canst hardly know me ;—look at me well, and 
let not this image of misery he blotted from thy remembrance till this 
seven years’ reckoning be paid, which is scored in gall and wormwood.’ 
—‘ Alas! compose thyself, dear brother,’ said the sorrowing duchess, 
handing him, tremblingly, a cup of wine, which Yunker Strangé had 
ordered to be brought. ‘ Compose thyself, my poor brother, and let 
us quit this abode of misery for ever.’ She then took a small gold 
comb out of her side pocket, and smoothed his hair and beard, shed- 
ding tears the while, as we still read in the old ballad. ‘ Weep not 
for me, my dear sister,’ said the bishop, half aloud, endeavouring to 
soothe her; ‘ if I live, and am well another year, I shall amply have 
avenged my cause.’—‘ Alas!’ speak not thus, whispered the duchess, 
anxiously ; ‘if thou comest again to Sjoberg Tower, I shall never see thee 


oo 


more, 


The fears expressed by the king as to the promise made by 
the bishop were but too well founded ; no sooner had this able 
and astute prelate recovered his health, than he appeared 
again in the field as a knight, and made use of his undoubted 
military skill, as well as his diplomatic talents, against Walde- 
mar. The mode in which he caused Waldemar’s ambassador, 
Bishop Peter, of Roskild, himself a diplomatist and commander 
of no inconsiderable note, to be waylaid on his way to Rome, 
is well described ; and the subsequent operations of the war in 
Germany form the staple of the latter portion of the romance. 
There are, however, two points which deserve particular 
notice: the one is the meeting, the second meeting, of Walde- 
mar with Berengaria; and the other is the death of that prin- 
cess; who be it, by the way, remembered was the third wife 
of the Danish sovereign. It was at the court of Count Henrik 
of Schwerin that Waldemar had first seen the beautiful Por- 
tuguese. At the same court was it that he beheld her again. 
He had been calling back to his recollection his former meet- 
ing with her, and 


‘“* Engrossed with these thoughts, Waldemar opened the door which 
led into the castle-garden, and wandered on . . . . towards an open 
mausoleum, where a lamp was burning before an image of the virgin. 
He entered, and found himself surrounded by massive marble tombs, 
bearing effigies, escutcheons, and inscriptions. He saw from the 
armorial bearings that this must have been the burying place of the 
former counts of Flanders. He stopped to read the inscription placed 
in honour of the celebrated Baldwin, by his son-in-law, Count Ferdi- 
nand. He was styled there, the Great Champion of the Cross, Count of 
Flanders and Emperor of Constantinople. Waldemar looked with in- 
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terest on the empty tomb of the great hero, who, he knew, was not 
interred in that spot. ‘* What, after all, is the greatness and glory of 
this world ?’ said he, turning to leave the vault, when his attention was 
attracted by the sight of a splendid marble sarcophagus on which the 
light of the lamp fell the strongest. He drew near, and saw a tall female 
figure, the size of life, carved upon it, With amazement he recog- 
nised the dress in which he had first seen the Princess Berengaria; the 
tall erect figure was hers also; but a shadow from the candelabra fell 
upon the countenance, and hindered him from seeing it distinctly. 
Pale with apprehension, he took, with a trembling hand, the lamp 
from the image of the Virgin, and cast the light upon the marble figure; 
he saw a faint resemblance to the Princess Berengaria’s beautiful face, 
and a deep painful sigh escaped him—his limbs trembled—and with 
fixed and anxious eyes he read the following inscription :— 
BeRENGARIA, PRINCESS OF PoRTUGAL, 
Born, a.p. 1190. Died, " 

He saw no more; the lamp dropped from his trembling hand,and was ex- 
tinguished; he threw himself upon the marble form, and bedewed it with 
burning tears. On recovering his senses, he groped his way in silence 
through the dark chapel, till he found an opening through which the 
moon shone brightly. He felt as if the whole world lay dead around 
him, and he alone remained alive among the graves. He scarcely 
knew whither his feet carried him; but he was roused at length from 


his stupor by the sound of a harp, and of a beautiful female voice 
singing with a bitterness and melancholy,» 


leg dremte Ieg war i Hemmerig 
Udi dem favre Dye ; 

leg havde min kerest in min arm, 
Vi fulde gjennen den Skye.* 


‘* Waldemar remembered the old Danish ballad, which he himself 
had taught to Berengaria; he also recognised the sweet voice. ‘ Be- 
rengaria, Berengaria,’ cried Waldemar with transport, ‘ thou livest ;’ 
and rushed into an open summerhouse, in which a female form was 


* This is a passage from the dream of Hagbart, the lover of Signé, which the party 
to whom it was addressed could not himself understand till it was explained to him, 
for which reason, oddly enough, Miss Chapman allows the passage to remain un- 
translated in the text ; and adds the translation in a note at the end of the volume; 
— it is not very literal. Hagbart says :— 

‘** ] dreamed I was in that fair realm 
Where light and glory dwell ; 
I had my dearest in my arms 
When through the clouds we fell!’’ 
The fairy king’s daughter thus explains its meaning :— 
‘* Wert thou in heaven ?—then in thine arms 
A lovely maid shall lie. 
Didst fall from heaven ?—then of a truth 
That Jovely maid shail die. 
Kampeviser, Hafbar og Signé. 
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seated at a harp in the bright moonlight. She arose, and advanced 
silently towards him. ‘ Dost thou,’ exclaimed he, extending his arms 
towards her,—‘ dost thou then live and love mestill ? Then neither the 
living nor the dead shall part us more !’—‘ Waldemar! proud, faithless 
Waldemar,’ said the beautiful princess, drawing back, ‘I have hated 
thee to the death, and yet I love thee still. I have renounced the 
world for thy sake; my coffin stood ready to receive me; I resolved 
never to see thee more—and yet thine I am--thine for ever!’”’ 


The king took no notice of his discovery to the treacherous 
count of Schwerin, but took measures to secure the person 
of Berengaria; and frustrated a most diabolical scheme of tke 
outlawed and excommunicated bishop of Slesvig to carry her 
off in transitu. From the time of his marriage with this 
princess,—one of the most noble-minded, as well as the most 
beautiful of her time,—the character of Waldemar became 
more lofty, and at the same time more ambitious. She accom- 
panied him in more than one campaign ; and it is said that on 
one occasion an arrow was found to have penetrated her robes, 
having upon it the ominous inscription—I HAVE BRETHREN. 
Berengaria was exceedingly ao with the Danish people, 
because it was supposed, and probably not altogether without 
reason, that by her advice and encouragement Waldemar pur- 
sued a course of conquest which certainly rendered a heavy 
taxation necessary ; and as by the removal of the plough tax 
(the plog-penning), Dagmar, who was the instrument thereof, 
had aequired the love of the people at large, so by the re- 
imposition of it did Berengaria incur their detestation. She 
entertained also a very considerable incredulity as to modern 
miracles, a most heretical hatred of pious frauds,—and by 
these untimely, most untimely scruples, she lost the confidence 
of the clergy; while at the same time, from her evident desire, 
and as evident ability, to support the throne of her husband, and 
to strengthen the already increasing power of the crown, she 
was looked upon with a jealous eye by the chief nobility. 
These elements of unpopularity were not without their effect. 
Ballads and songs were made to her discredit; and even the 
presence of Waldemar himself, honoured and beloved as he 
was, was not always sufficient to secure his consort from open 
insult. It is said that she was slain by an arrow in the sight 
of the king; but some writers place this melancholy event in 
Livonia, at or after the battle of Wolmar; others at Ribé, on 
the return of the army to Denmark. The latter version is 
adopted by Ingeman, and a very striking and effective scene 
does he depict: some chorus of one of the ballads before 
alluded to had reached the ear of Waldemar, who, knowing 
the cause, at once addressed the assembled multitudes, and 
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pointed out that to himself was every unpopular act to be 
attributed. 


««¢ And see, my brave Danes, in the person of your queen came 
happiness and victory, joy and gladness, might and fame, to Denmark’s 
sovereign. She followed me undismayed among a host of deadly 
foes; each Danish warrior who looked on her became invincible, but 
Denmark’s foes turned pale and fled; and will ye refuse to honour 
such a queen ?’-—‘ Long live the queen, long live the king,’ was shouted 
on all sides by a thousand voices. ‘ Thanks, my Waldemar,’ whispered 
Berengaria, and drew the veil from her fair features, on which signs of 
deep emotion were visible ; ‘ I owe to thee the first kindly salutation 
I have heard from thy people. The Lord and our Lady grant that it 
be not the last!’ Hardly had she said this, when the king heard a 
whizzing sound like that of an arrow close at his side; he stretched 
out his arms towards Berengaria, who sank off the saddle into his 
arms. ‘ Murder! murder! treachery! the queen is murdered !’ shouted 
a thousand voices, in tones of horror and dismay. Waldemar dis- 
mounted, and stood silent and pale, with the bleeding and insensible 
queen in his arms. A large rusty arrow was found in her fair bosom; 
but no one saw whence it came. ‘ The judgment of God !” murmured 
a few voices amongst the crowd; but the exclamation of horror at the 
dreadful deed, and of compassion for the king’s unparalleled grief, 
overpowered the expressions of unfeeling animosity. The knights 
formed a close ring round the royal pair, while Master Harpeestreeng 
examined the wound, and drew the arrow‘from the queen’s bosom; a 
messenger was despatched to bring the royal car, but the wound was 
mortal; and ere the car arrived, Berengaria lay dead in the arms of 
the distracted king.” 


But one person remained who seemed not to partake in the 
ems grief, and this was the former court-jester, Klaus 

lumpé ; but the king was so absorbed that he neither noticed 
him nor any other object. When the car halted at length 
before the steps of the castle of Ribé, and the queen’s corse 
was about to be lifted out of it, the little deformity knelt down 
by the side of the car; the cold, bloody hand of the queen fell 
from her bosom, as the attendants raised the body, on the with- 
ered face of the dwarf, who instantly started up with a thrilling 
shriek, rushed howling through the crowd, and threw himself 
over the iron railing into the deep well of the castle; but amid 
the general horror and confusion, none heeded the movements 
of the mad dwarf. After this melancholy event, the character of 
Waldemar, always powerful and energetic, seemed to undergo 
another change: he applied himself indefatigably to public 
business, and to foreign conquest ; and if the domestic burdens 
were not decreased, at least the honour of Denmark suffered 
no diminution at his hand. But the cup of misfortune pre- 
pared for this illustrious prince was not yet full. Strange 
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as such an event may seem in these days, it is nevertheless a 
well-authenticated fact, that Waldemar the Victorious, the 
most active and sagacious prince of his time, was actually 
seized upon by his treacherous vassal, Henrik, count of 
Schwerin, after a hunting party, close to his own capital, and 
carried away into captivity, together with his eldest son. It 
appears that he was confined in a dungeon, first at Schwerin, 
and afterwards at Danneberg. It is indeed said by some 
writers, but it is not sufficiently established, that Henrik thus 
acted to avenge the seduction of his wife by Waldemar. On 
the other hand, the repeated acts of treachery towards the 
king committed by Henrik, his notoriously bad character, 
and his especial determination to render himself independent 
of the Danish crown, furnish us with metives enough for the 
abduction of the king, if possible, without any necessity for 
giving credit to an unsupported charge against a prince 
whose character for virtue stands very high. We are rather 
surprised, therefore, to find, in the preface to this book, the 
assertion, ‘‘that the motive of jealousy was suggested by 
Ingeman,” whereas it is hinted at, though not supported, by 
Meursius and Pontanus, and Mallet and Des Roches. Be 
this, however, as it may, the king of Denmark was seized 
and conveyed to a dungeon on the 6th of May, 1223, and 
was not released till November, 1226. When he was at that 
period set at liberty, it was under a solemn engagement to 
attempt no revenge for the injuries which he had received, 
and to make no endeavour to recover the provinces of which 
he had been despoiled. Thus he was compelled to ratify all 
the unjust acquisitions of the treacherous Count Henrik, and 
to leave his children as hostages till a large ransom should be 
paid. It may easily be imagined how ill such condition? suited 
the fiery spirit of Waldemar the Victorious, but “‘ he bided 
his time.”” He collected the money for his ransom, he released 
his children, he laid in order his plans for a vigorous cam- 
paign, and he then applied, and applied successfully, to Rome, 
for a dispensation from his oath. But a little while before, 
and the star of the Danish king seemed altogether obscured. 
In prison himself, and his subjects knew not exactly where— 
his eldest and hopeful son, Waldemar, the companion of his 
eaptivity—his able and faithful general, Count Albert of Nord 
Albingien and Orlemunde, defeated and taken—his kingdom 
a prey to strangers, and a strong conspiracy formed to kee 

the family of Waldemar the Great from the throne of their 
ancestors. A few months, and the whole aspect of affairs was 
changed ; and like Frederic of Prussia, but in a better cause, 
and with a nobler character, Waldemar had — around 
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him a large army, had commenced operations against his ene- 
mies, had obtained from the Pope a dispensation from his 
oath, and bade fair once more to vindicate his right to the title 
of Victorious. The issue of the campaign was, however, 
disastrous: the chief engagement cost the king an eye; and 
he was only saved from destruction by Count Adolph, the 
hereditary but generous enemy of his house. With his quiet 
remainder of life, his able internal government, his enlight- 
ened policy, and his careful legislation, the romance has little 
to do. It branches off at once into the marvellous and the 
mysterious ; and if there be little to suit the taste of our own 
age and country, there is at all events much that illustrates 
the opinions and habits of mind common in earlier periods 
and more northern climes. In the mean time, Ingeman does 
not forget Karl Risé, and Rigmor, the daughter of Count 
Albert: they elope during the absence of her father on a 
crusade, and one or two beautiful pictures of their domestic 
felicity diversify the scenes of war and witcheraft which form 
the staple of the book. On the return of Count Albert, he, 
who has ever shown himself unforgiving, is induced in a most 
marvellous manner to pardon and acknowledge his son-in-law, 
and thus the romance of Waldemar the Victorious closes. 
After the analysis which we have given, it is clear that we 
need enter into no further examination of this work. From 
the beginning to the end there has been one design, one hero ; 
and it must be allowed that the one was worthy of the other. 
Had Waldemar been thrown into the form of an epic, it would 
hardly have ranked above Pye's “Alfred,” and would have been 
to the full as unreadable ; the necessity, or supposed necessity, 
of observing rules, which very rules are but gathered from 
successful rule despisers, could not but have operated fatally 
on a genius which abhors description, and is not very pre- 
eminent in invention. As it is, we have a well-chosen portion 
of history illuminated, if we may use such an expression—the 
customs and costumes reproduced in the pages of the annalist, 
and ourselves carried backwards by a gentle but yet powerful 
hand to the thirteenth century. Much, too, has been done 
by the style of our author. It is calm and somewhat melan- 
choly, well suited to the high and constant religious feeling 
which Ingeman labours to excite and keep up in the reader's 
mind. Just as the grand and solemn march of Dante’s versi- 
fication carries the reader over many passages which would 
else appear undignified, so does the religious tranquillity of 
Ingeman keep out of sight much that would otherwise appear 
tame and common-place. It most strongly resembles the 
best manner of La Motte Fouqué, as displayed in that exqui- 
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site romance, ‘‘ Aslauga’s Knight.” We may compare it to 
the soft and mellow sunshine of an autumn afternoon—there 
is no flashing, no splendour, but all is quiet and serene. It 
would seem too, that in “ Waldemar’—(which must be read as 
a whole to feel the effect we have noticed )—in ‘“* Waldemar” there 
is no comedy, no attempt at wit or humour, no efforts at fine 
writing. Ingeman appears to have had his mind thoroughly 
imbued with the greatness of the task he had undertaken, as 
well as with the greatness of the hero to whom he was about 
to introduce his readers. Nor is his success otherwise than 
commensurate with the dignity of the subject; and the simple 
and unostentatious manner in which it is treated alike left 
author and romance above the reach of commonplace criticism : 
had he written only thus, ‘‘ it had been vain to blame, and 
useless to praise him.” 

But we pass from ‘“* Waldemar” to “ Eric,” and we find, instead 
of another romance bearing the same high character, a mere 
piece of patch-work. We have, indeed, another imprisoned 
archbishop, another pious king, another traitorous vassal ; but 
they are all inferior. Eric is a small man compared with the 
Victorious; Grand is as malicious as the bishop of Slesvig, 
but far less terrible; and the constant presence of characters 
so weak as Drost Aagé, Marsk Oluffsen, Sir Pallé, and even 
Eric himself, cannot fail at last to weary the reader. And, 
indeed, it would seem that Ingeman felt this; for, aware, 
apparently, how impossible it was to construct a dignified 
romance out of such undignified materials, we have an inter- 
mixture of the flattest comedy—the most lugubrious fun— 
that ever book was laden with. We have the cook, by whom 
Archbishop Grand was enabled to escape from his prison, in- 
troduced as a prominent character, and his absurd sayings 
and doings chronicled for the benefit of the yawning reader ; 
and there is, withal, such a deplorable want of dramatic power, 
such stilted conversations, and such a succession of unnatural 
characters, that we should never, had not M. Ingemann put his 
respected name to it, have imagined that ‘‘ King Eric and the 
Outlaws,” was a new work by the author of “ Waldemar.” 
There are a few points, however, of great interest in it. One is 
the reference made to the Leccar brethren—a sect of infidels, 
who, towards the close of the thirteenth century, became very 
numerous in the North of Europe. They denied all revealed 
religion, preached a community of women, and were, in fact, 
only asomewhat more enlightened kind of ‘* Socialists.” That 
their leaders were, for the most part, men far more advanced 
in a knowledge of natural science than those among whom 
they lived, cannot be doubted. Many of them professed to be 
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alchemists and magicians ; and by their apparent love of know- 
ledge and their attainments, they not unfrequently obtained 
considerable influence over the minds of the more studious 
and enthusiastic.—* Thrand,” a person of this character, plays 
a prominent part in “‘ Eric,” and appears to have been in- 
tended to oecupy the same place which, in ‘‘ Waldemar,” was 
filled by “the black Seer.” Nor is it at all unworthy of 
notice, that in power and intensity he falls as much short of 
his prototype, as Eric does of Waldemar the king, or Grand of 
Waldemar the bishop. 

Had we to decide on the literary position of Ingeman from 
the first of the two works we have reviewed, we should place 
it very high; had we to do so from the second, we should rate 
him as a fourth, or, at most, a third rate author. His infe- 
riority to Scott is so palpable, as to make it absurd to put them 
on a level: but while, in the exercise of fair criticism, we 
must maintain this opinion, we are by no means inclined to 
undervalue him. He has given us a beautiful and accurate 
commentary on the by-gone ages of his country: he has, toa 
eertain extent, shown us 


‘* The very age and body of the time, 
Its form, and pressure :”’ * 


he has conjured up the “* royal Danes” of the past, and made 
them live and speak before us; and, if in their mental and 
moral stature they be diverse one from another, they are but 
the more true to nature. Henry V. and Henry VI. were cha- 
racters widely differing ; and had our own Shakespeare chosen 
to depend for interest on the personal qualities of the latter, 
doubtless he would have produced but a slumbrous play. 
Hitherto we have spoken only of Ingeman and the characteris- 
ties of his works ; but gallantry, as well as the fairness of cri- 
ticism, will not allow us to bring this paper to a close without 
saying somewhat of the manner in which Miss Chapman has 
performed her task. The attainment of the Danish language 
is a rare accomplishment, and to translate well from Danish 
into English presents more difficulties than to translate equally 
well from the German. The more northern language has 
closer affinities with the ancient Icelandic, and is, therefore, 
though it may not be perceptible on the first hasty examina- 
tion, more Oriental in its character. Yet, so thoroughly has 
Miss Chapman made herself mistress of its spirit, that it would 
be impossible, from barely reading the volumes before us, to 
know that they were translations at all. But this is not done 
by sacrificing the intent andj expression of the original,—the 
version is as faithful and as literal as possible; and we are 
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bound, in all fairness to Miss Chapman, to congratulate her 
upon the skill which she has displayed in the translations of 
these two books. The occasional difference of style between 
“ Waldemar” ard ‘“ Eric,” is plainly to be attributed to the 
author, and not to the translator; nor can we find a better 
compliment to pay to the latter than the accuracy which this 
observation implies. The Russian literature, that of China, 
that of Sweden, that of Poland, have long been ot Ig 
represented in the British republic of letters. Denmark, till 
of late, has had no literature; and, though one of the most 
ancient kingdoms of Europe, its language till within the last 
century has been uncultivated, disgraced at its native court, 
and neglected by its native literati. Now it will, no doubt, 
receive due attention. Ingeman has cast himself like a true 
atriot into the gap, and whatever inequality may exist among 
bis works, they form a whole of which his countrymen may be 
well proud. Nor has the benefit which he has conferred upon 
his native land stopped with the acknowledgment of the fact, 
that there are those who write great works in the Danish 
tongue. Foreigners will be induced to study it, and make its 
stores known in other lands, and thus an added impetus will 
be given to the labours of learned men. Poetry has been 
written in Danish before, and eminent poetry too; but Inge- 
man is the first romance writer of note who has used his own 
language as the vehicle of his imaginations. 

We are glad to have had the opportunity of speaking at 
some length concerning these romances, for we are inclined to 
think that publicity is all they want, in order to make them 
extensively known; and, at least in one case, extensively 
admired.* 


* We have great pleasure in appending to this article the following letter from 
Ingemann ; the original in Danish is in our possession, but we have translated it for 
the general reader. It reflects on the fair translatress no small honor, since she 
appears to have even satisfied fully the mind of Ingemann himself; and the learned 
Dane feels that even an English lady has been enabled to do him ample justice. 


** Soroe, Sept. 22, 1843. 

“ Having not only heard with gratitude, but also with particular gratification 
made acquaintance with your excellent translation of ‘ King Eric and the Outlaws,’ 
I must now offer you my warmest thanks for a work so carefully and elegantly 
brought out, and have the pleasure of expressing my opinion of the way in which 
you have executed it, as far as my limited knowledge of English will allow me to 
judge. My wife, who has amused herself daily the last fortnight by reading it, and 
who can see throughout, what I have also observed by comparing individual pas- 
sages, has in a manner supplied whatever was wanting in the justness of my views ; 
and we are agreed that you have succeeded in this work not only as well as you did 
in ‘ Waldemar the Victorious,’ but still better even—as no important alterations 
or omissions were here necessary. The division into chapters and three volumes, is 
well adapted for representing the different scenes and breaks in the narrative ; the 
resting-places thus acquired for the reader are also well suited to the interest of the 
principal events, so as to illustrate rather than cause any misunderstanding of the 
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Art. VIIl.—AHiistoire de France. Par M. Michelet. 6 vols. 
Paris. 1832-43. 


Ir is acommon and very just observation, that modern historical 
works are not sointeresting as those which have been bequeathed 
to us by antiquity. Even at this distance of time, after 2000 
years have elapsed since they were written, the great histories 
of Greece and Rome still form the most attractive subject of 
study to all ages. The young find in their heart-stirring 
legends and romantic incidents, keen and intense delight; the 
middle-aged discover in their reflections and maxims the best 
guide in the ever changing, but yet ever, the same, course of 
human events: the aged recur to them with still greater pleasure, 
as embodying at once the visions of their youth and the expe- 
rience of their maturer years. It is not going too far to assert, 
that in their own style they are altogether inimitable, and 
that, like the Greek statues, future ages, ever imitating, will 
never be able to rival them. 

This remarkable and generally admitted perfection is not to 
be ascribed, however, to any superior genius in the ancient to 
the modern writers. History was a different art in Greece 
and Rome from what it now is. Antiquity had no romances 
—their histories, based in early times on their ballads and 
traditions, supplied their place. Narrative with them was 
simple in event, and single in interest—it related in general 
the progress of a single city or commonwealth ; upon that the 
whole light of the artist required to be thrown: the remainder 
naturally was placed in shade, or slightly illuminated only 
where it came in contact with the favoured object. With the 
exception of Herodotus, who, though the oldest historian in 
existence, was led by the vigour of his mind, his discursive 
habits, and extensive travelling, to give, as it were, a picture 
of the whole world then known—these ancient histories are 





purport. One single expression I shall notice which is added and seems foreign to 
the customs of that day, viz., ‘ with his pen,’ (Vol. II. p. 11,) as at that time they 
still wrote on parchment with a sort of bodkin or point. A particular merit in 
your translation is the natural tone, freedom, and naiveté in the conversations of 
the common people; perhaps no other language but English can give the harmony 
and peculiarities of character of the Danish people, and this is probably owing to the 
original consanguinity of the two nations, and the many family traits still preserved 
in their language and mode of expression. I shall be exceedingly glad if this work 
of yours should meet with such approbation as to induce you to publish in the same 
shape, other historical romances which belong to the whole cycle in your widely 
extended language ; and no one would appreciate more than myself the good fortune 
that this picture of Denmark’s Middle Ages should be circulated as widely as the 
limits of your language, which is now known in every part of the world. 
‘« | have the honour to remain, 
“ B.S. Incemann.” 
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all the annals of individual towns or little republics. Xeno- 
phon, Thucydides, Sallust, Livy, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis, are all more or less of this character. The 
mighty genius of Tacitus alone seems to have embraced the 
design of giving a picture of the vast empire of Rome; and 
even in his hands history was still distinguished by its old 
character—the Forum was still the object of reverential inter- 
est—the Palatine Mount embraced the theatre of almost all 
the revolutions which he has soadmirably pourtrayed ; and his 
immortal work is less a picture of the Roman world under 
the emperors, than a delineation of the revolutions of the 
palace which shook their empire, and the convulsive throes by 
which they were attended throughout its various provinces. 

In modern times, a far more difficult task awaits the his- 
torian, and wholly different qualities are required in him who 
undertakes to perform it. ‘The superior age of the world— 
the 1800 years which have elapsed since the Augustan 
age of Roman literature—the discovery of new nations, 
quarters of the globe, and hemispheres, since Livy concluded, 
in 140 books, the majestic annals of Roman victories— 
the close connection of nations among each other, which have 
interlaced their story like the limbs of ancient wrestlers 
—the new sciences which have grown up and come to bear 
upon human events, with the growth of mankind and the 
expansion of knowledge—and the prodigious perplexity of 
transactions, military, political, and moral, which require to 
be unravelled and brought in a clear form before the mind of 
the reader,—have rendered the task of the historian as labo- 
rious, complicated, and confused, as in former times it was 
simple, clear, and undivided. Unity of effeet—that precious 
and important object in all the Fine Arts—has been rendered 
difficult, if not impossible. The story is so complicated, the 
transactions so various, the interests so diverse, that nothing 
but the most consummate skill, and incessant attention on the 
part of the historian to breadth in effect, can prevent the mind 
of the reader from being lost in a boundless sea of detached 
occurrences. It is not the ‘tale of Troy divine,” nor the 
narrative of Roman heroism, nor the conquest of Jerusalem, 
which requires to be recorded; but the transactions of many 
different nations, as various and detached from each other as 
the adventures of the knights errant in Ariosto. 

For these reasons history cannot be written now on the plan 
of the ancients,—and if attempted, it would fail of success. 
The family of nations has become too large to admit of interest 
being centred only on one member of it. It is in vain now to 
draw the picture of the groups of time, by throwing the whole 
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light on one figure, and all the rest in shade. Equally impos- 
sible is it to give a mere narrative of interesting events, and 
throw all the rest overboard. All the world would revolt at 
such an attempt, if made. The transactions of the one se- 
lected would be unintelligible, if those of the adjoining states 
were not given. One set of readers would say, ‘‘ Where are 
your statistics?” Another, ‘There is no military discus- 
sion—the author is evidently no soldier.” A third would 
condemn the book as wanting diplomatic transactions; a 
fourth, as destitute of philosophic reflection. The statesman 
would throw it aside as not containing the information he 
desired ; the scholar, as affording no clue to contemporary and 
original authority; the man of the world, as a narrative not 
to be relied on, and to which it was hazardous to trust without 
farther investigation. Women would reject it as less interest- 
ing than novels; men, as not more authentie than a romance. 

Notwithstanding, however, this great and increasing diffi- 
culty of writing history in modern times, from the vast addi- 
tion to the subjects which it embraces and must embrace, the 
fundamental principles of the art are still the same as they 
were in the days of Thucydides or Sallust. The figures in the 
picture are greatly multiplied; many cross lights disturb the 
unity of its effect; infinitely more hearning is required in the 
drapery and still life ; but the object of the painter has under- 
gone no change. Unity of effect, singleness of emotion, should 
still be his great aim: the multiplication of objects from which 
it is to be produced, has increased the difficulty, but not altered 
the principles of the art. And that this difficulty is not insu- 
perable, but may be overcome by the light of genius directing 
the hand of industry, is decisively proved by the example of 
Gibbon’s Rome, which, embracing the events of fifteen cen- 
turies, and successive descriptions of all the nations which, 
during that long period, took a prominent part in the transac- 
tions of the world, yet conveys a clear and distinct impression 
in every part to the mind of the reader; and presents a series 
of pictures so vivid, and drawn with such force, that the work, 
more permanently than any romance, fascinates every succes- 
Sive generation. 

It is commonly said that accuracy and impartiality are the 
chief requisites in an historian. That they are indispensable 
to his utility or success, is indeed certain; for if the impression 
once be lost, that the author is to be relied on, the value of 
his production, as a record of past events, is at anend. No 
brillianey of description, no magic of eloquence, no power of 
narrative, can supply the want of the one thing needful— 
trustworthiness. But fully admitting that truth and justice are 
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the basis of history, there never was a greater mistake than to 
imagine that of humadioes they will constitute an historian. 
They may make a valuable annalist—a good compiler of ma- 
terials; but very different qualities are required in the artist 
who is to construct the edifice. In him we expect the power 
of combination, the inspiration of genius, the brilliancy of 
conception, the generalization of effect. The workman who 
cuts the stones out of the quarry, or fashions and dresses them 
into entablatures and columns, is a very different man from 
him who combines them into the sonaglo, the palace, or the 
cathedral. The one is a tradesman, the other an artist—the 
first a quarrier, the last a Michael Angelo. 

Mr. Fox arranged the arts of composition thus :—1. Poetry; 
2. History; 3. Oratory. That very order indicated that the 
great orator had a just conception of the nature of history, and 
possessed many of the qualities requisite to excel in it, as he 
did in the flights of eloquence. It is, in truth, in its higher 
departments, one of the Fine Arts; and it is the extraordinary 
difficulty of finding a person who combines the imagination 
and fervour requisite for eminence in their aérial visions, with 
the industry and research which are indispensable for the 
correct narrative of earthly events, which renders great his- 
torians so very rare, even in the most brilliant periods of 
human existence. Antiquity only produced six ; modern times 
can hardly boast of eight. It is much easier to find a great 
epic than a great history ; there were many poets in antiquity, 
but only one Tacitus. Homer himself is rather an annalist 
than a poet: it is his inimitable traits of nature which con- 
stitute his principal charm: the Iliad is a history in verse. 
Modern Italy can boast of a cluster of immortal poets and 
painters; but the country of Raphael and Tasso has not pro- 
duced one really great history. The laboured annals of 
Guicciardini or Davila cannot bear the name; a work, the 
perusal of which was deemed worse than the fate of a galley- 
slave, cannot be admitted to take its place with the master- 
pieces of Italian art.* Three historians only in Great Britain 
have by common consent taken their station in the highest rank 
of historic excellence. Sismondi alone, in France, has been 
assigned a place by the side of Gibbon, Hume, and Robertson. 
This extraordinary rarity of the highest excellence demon- 
strates the extraordinary difficulty of the art, and justifies Mr. 
Fox’s assertion, that it ranks next to poetry in the Fine Arts ; 


* It is reported in Italy, that a galley-slave was offered a commutation of his 
sentence, if he would read through Guicciardini’s War of Florence with Pisa. After 
labouring at it for some time, he petitioned to be sent back to the oar—Si non é 
vero é bene trovato. 
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but it becomes the more extraordinary, when the immense 
number of works written on historical subjects is taken into 
consideration, and the prodigious piles of books of history 
which are to be met with in every public library. 

The greatest cause of this general failure of historical works 
to excite general attention, or acquire lasting fame, is the 
want of the power of generalization and classification in the 
writers. Immersed in a boundless sea of details, of the relative 
importance of which they were unable to form any just esti- 
mate, the authors of the vast majority of these works have 
faithfully chronicled the events which fell under their notice, 
but in so dry and uninteresting a manner that they produced 
no sort of impression on mankind. Except as books of an- 
tiquity or reference, they have long since been consigned to 
the vault of all the Capulets. They were crushed under their 
own weight—they were drowned in the flood of their own 
facts. It may safely be affirmed, that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred historical works are consigned to oblivion from this 
cause. 

The quality, on the other hand, which distinguishes all the 
histories which have acquired a great and lasting reputation 
among men, has been the very reverse of this. It consists 
in the power of throwing into the shade the subordinate and 
comparatively immaterial facts, and bringing into a promi- 
nent light those only on which subsequent ages love to dwell, 
from the heroism of the actions recounted, the tragic interest 
of the catastrophes portrayed, or the important consequences 
with which they have been attended on the future generations 
of men. It was thus that Herodotus painted with so much 
force the memorable events of the Persian invasion of Greece; 
and Thucydides, the contest of aristocracy and democracy in 
the Greek commonwe: ths ; and Livy, the immortal strife of 
Hannibal and Scipio in Roman story. No historian ever 
equalled Gibbon in this power of classification, and giving 
breadth of effect; for none ever had so vast and complicated 
a series of events to recount, and none ever portrayed them 
with so graphic and luminous a pen. Observe his great 
pictures:—the condition of the Roman Empire in the time of 
Augustus—the capture of Constantinople by the Latin eru- 
saders—the rise of Mahomet—the habits and manners of 
the pastoral nations—the disasters of Julian--and the final 
decay and ruin of the Eternal City. They stand out from 
the canvass with all the freshness and animation of real life; 
and seizing powerfully on the imagination of the reader, they 
make an indelible impression, and. compensate or cause to be 
forgotten all the insignificant details of revolutions in the 
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palace of Constantinople, or in the decline of the Roman 
Empire, which necessarily required to be introduced. 

Struck with the fate of so prodigious a host of historical 
writers, who had sunk into oblivion from this cause, Voltaire, 
with his usual vigour and originality, struck out a new style 
in this department of literature. Discarding at once the whole 
meagre details, the long descriptions of dress and ceremony, 
which filled the pages of the old chronicles or monkish annal- 
ists, he strove to bring history back to what he conceived, and 
with reason, was its true object—a striking delineation of the 
principal events which had occurred, with a picture of the 
changes of manners, ideas, and principles with which they 
were accompanied. This was a great improvement on the 
jéjune narratives of former times; and proportionally great 
was the success with which, in the first instance at least, it was 
attended. While the dry details of Guicciardini, the ponderous 
tomes of Villaret or Mezeray, and the trustworthy quartos of 
De Thou, slumbered in respectable obscurity on the dusty 
shelves of the library, the ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XIV.,” the Life of 
Peter the Great and Charles XII., were on every table, and 
almost in every boudoir; and their popular author was ele- 
vated to the pinnacle of worldly fame, while his more labo- 
rious and industrious predecessors were well nigh forgotten 
by a frivolous age. A host of imitators, as usual with every 
original writer, followed in this brilliant and lucrative path ; 
of whom, Vertot in France, Schiller in Germany, and Watson 
in England, were the most successful. 

But it was ere long discovered that this brilliant and sketchy 
style of history was neither satisfactory to the scholar nor 
permanently popular with the public. It was amusing rather 
than interesting, brilliant than profound. Its ingenious authors 
sprung too suddenly to conclusions—they laid down positions 
which the experience of the next age proved to be erroneous. 
It wanted that essential requisite in history, a knowledge of 
the human heart and a practical acquaintance with men. 
After the first burst of popularity was over, it began to be dis- 
covered that these brilliant sketches were not real history, and 
could never supply its place. They leftan immense deal untold, 
of equal or greater importance than what was told. They gave 
an amusing, but deceptive, and therefore not permanently in- 
teresting, account of the periods they embraced. Men design 
something more in reading the narrative of great and im- 
portant events in past times, than an able sketch of their 
leading features and brilliant characters, accompanied by per- 
petual sneers at priests, eulogies on kings, or sarcasms on 
mankind. This was more particularly the case when the 
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political contests of the 18th century increased in vehemeuce, 
and men, warmed with the passions of real life, turned back to 
the indifferent coolness, the philosophic disdain, the ton déri- 
soire, with which the most momentous or tragic events had 
been treated in these gifted but superficial writers. Madame 
de Stael has said, that when derision has become the prevailing 
characteristic of the public mind, it is all over with the generous 
affections or elevated sentiments. She was right, but not for 
ever—only till men are made to feel in their own persons the 
sufferings they laugh at in others. It is astonishing how soon 
that turns derision into sympathy. The “ aristocrats dérisoires” 
emerged from the prisons of Paris, on the fall of Robespierre, 
deeply affected with sympathy for human woe. 

The profound emotions, the dreadful sufferings, the heart- 
stirring interest of that eventful era, speedily communicated 
themselves to the style of historical writers; it at once sent the 
whole tribe of philosophic and derisory historians overboard. 
The sketchy style, the philosophic contempt, the calm inditfe- 
rence, the sceptical sneers of Voltaire and his followers, were 
felt as insupportable by those who had known what real suffer- 
ing was. There early appeared in the narratives of the French 
Revolution, accordingly, in the works of Toulongeon, the Deux 
Amis de la Liberté, and Lacretelle, a force of painting, a pathos 
of narrative, a vehemence of style, which for centuries had 
been unknown in Modern Europe. This style speedily became 
general, and communicated itself to history in all its branches. 
The passions on all sides were too strongly roused to permit of 
the calm narratives of former philosophic writers being tole- 
rated ; men had felt too much to allow them to speak or think 
with indifference of the sufferings of others. In painting with 
force and energy, it was soon found that recourse must be had 
to the original authorities, and, if possible, the eye-witnesses 
of the events ; all subsequent or imaginary narrative appeared 
insipid and lifeless in comparison; it was like studying the 
mannerist trees of Perelle or Vivares after the vigorous sketches 
from nature of Salvator or Claude. Thence has arisen the 
great school of modern French history, of which Sismondi 
was the founder ; and which has since been enriched by the 
works of Guizot, Thierry, Barante, Thiers, Mignet, Michaud, 
and Michelet : a cluster of writers, which, if none of them equal 
the masterpieces of English history, present, taken asa whole, 
a greater mass of talent in that department than any other 
country can boast. 

The poetical mind and pictorial eye of Gibbon had made 
him anticipate, in the very midst of the philosophic school of 
Voltaire, Hume, and Robertson, this great change which mis- 
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fortune and suffering impressed generally upon the next 
generation. Thence his extraordinary excellence and acknow- 
ledged superiority as a delineator of events to any writer who 
has preceded or followed him. He united the philosophy and 
general views of one age to the brilliant pictures and impas- 
sioned story of another. He warmed with the narratives of 
the crusaders or the Saracens—he wandered with the Scy- 
thians—he wept with the Greeks—he delineated with a painter's 
hand, and a poet's fire, the manners of the nations, the features 
of the countries, the most striking events of the periods which 
were passed under review; but at the same time he preserved 
inviolate the unity and breadth of his picture,—his lights and 
shadows maintained their just proportions, and were respec- 
tively cast on the proper objects. Philosophy threw a radiance 
over the mighty maze; and the mind of the reader, after con- 
cluding his prodigious series of details, dwelt with compla- 
cency on its most striking periods, skilfully brought out by 
the consummate skill of the artist, as the recollection of a 
spectator does on any of the magic scenes in Switzerland, in 
which, amidst an infinity of beautiful objects, the eye is fasci- 
nated by the calm tranquillity of the lake, or the rosy hues of 
the evening glow on the glacier. We speak of Gibbon as a 
delineator of events; none can feel more strongly or deplore 
more deeply the fatal blindness—the curse of his age—which 
rendered him so perverted on the subject of religion, and left 
so wide a chasm in his immortal work, which the profounder 
thought and wider experience of Guizot has done so much to fill. 

Considered as calm and philosophic narratives, the histories 
of Hume and Robertson will remain as standard models for 
every future age. The just and profound reflections of the 
former, the inimitable clearness and impartiality with which 
he has summed up the arguments on both sides, on the most 
momentous questions which have agitated England, as well as 
the general simplicity and occasional pathos of his story, must 
for ever command the admiration of mankind. In vain we 
are told that he is often inaccurate, sometimes partial; in 
vain are successive attacks published on detached parts of his 
narrative, by party zeal or antiquarian research ; his reputation 
is undiminished; successive editions issuing from the press 
attest the continued sale of his work; and it continues its 
majestic course through the sea of time, like a mighty three 
decker, which never even condescends to notice the javelins 
darted at its sides from the hostile canoes which from time 
to time seek to impede its progress. 

Robertson’s merits are of a different, and, upon the whole, 
of an inferior kind. Gifted with a philosophic spirit, a just 
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and equal mind, an eloquent and impressive expression, he had 
not the profound sagacity, the penetrating intellect, which have 
rendered the observations of Bacon, Hume, and Johnson as 
enduring as the English language. He had not enjoyed the 
mer 8 acquaintance with man, which Hume acquired by 
mingling in diplomacy; and without a practical acquaintance 
with man, no writer, whatever his abilities may be, can rightly 
appreciate the motives, or probable result of human actions. 
It was this practical collision with public affairs which has 
rendered the histories of Thucydides, Sallust, and Tacitus so 
profoundly descriptive of the human heart. Living alter- 
nately in the seclusion of a Scotch manse, or at the head of a 
Scotch university, surrounded by books, respect, and ease, the 
reverend Principal took an agreeable and attractive, but often 
incorrect, view of human affairs. In surveying the general 
stream of human events, and drawing just conclusions regard- 
ing the changes of centuries, he was truly admirable; and in 
those respects his first volume of “* Charles V.” may, if we ex- 
cept Guizot’s “ Civilisation Européen,” be pronounced without 
a parallel in the whole annals of literature. The brilliant pic- 
ture, too, which he has left of the discovery of America, and 
the manner of the savage tribes which then inhabited that 
continent, proves that he was not less capable of wielding the 
fascination of description and romance. But in narrating 
political events, and diving into the mysteries of human 
motives, his want of practical acquaintance with man is at 
once apparent. He described the human heart from hearsay, 
not experience ;—he was an historian by reading, not observa- 
tion. We look in vain in his pages for a gallery of historical 
portraits, to be placed beside the noble one which is to be 
found in Clarendon. As little can we find in them any pro- 
found remarks, like those of Bacon, Hume, or Tacitus, the 
justice of which is perpetually brought home by experience to 
every successive generation of men. His reputation accord- 
ingly is sensibly declining; and though it will never become 
extinct, it is easy to foresee that it is not destined to maintain, in 
future times, the colossal proportions which it at first acquired. 

Both Hume and Robertson, however, left untouched one 
fertile field of historic interest which Herodotus and Gibbon 
had cultivated with such success. This is the geographical 
field, the description of countries, as well as men and manners. 
It is surprising what variety and interest this gives to histo- 
rical narrative ; how strongly it fixes places and regions in 
the memory of the reader; and how much it augments the 
interest of the story, by filling up and clothing in the mind’s 
eye the scenes in which it occurred. Doubtless this must not 
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be carried too far; unquestionably the narrative of human trans- 
actions is the main object of history ; and the one thing needful, 
as in fiction, isto paint the human heart; but still there, as 
elsewhere in the Fine Arts, variety and contrast contribute 
powerfully to effect; and amidst the incessant maze of villany 
and suffering which constitutes human transactions, it is some- 
times refreshing to contemplate for a while the calm serenity 
and indestructible features of Nature. 

The modern French historians, forcibly struck with the 
insipidity and tameness of the philosophical histories, and 
fraught with the heart-rending recollections and fervent pas- 
sions of the Revolution, have sought to give life and anima- 
tion, as well as fidelity and accuracy, to their works, by a 
sedulous recurrence to contemporary annals and authority, 
and an introduction of not only the fdcts and statements, but 
the ideas and words to be found in the ancient chronicles. 
Hence the habitual recurrence to original authority, not only 
by reference at the foot of the page, but by quotation in the 
words of the old authors, of the actual expressions made use 
of on the more important occasions. There can be no doubt 
that this is a very great improvement, both with a view to 
the fidelity and sceloant of Sees: for it at once affords a 
guarantee for the actual examination of original authority by 
the writer, provides a ready and immediate check on inac- 
curacy or misrepresentation, and renders his work a ‘* Cata- 
logue Raisonné,” where those who desire to study the subject 
thoroughly may discover at once where their materials are to 
be found. The works of both the Thierrys,* of Barante, Sis- 
mondi, and Michelet, are, throughout, constructed on this 
principle; and thence, in a great measure, the fidelity, spirit, 
and value of their productions. 

But fully admitting, as we do, the importance of this great 
improvement in the art of historical composition, it has its 
limits; and writers who adopt it will do well to reflect on 
what those limits are. Though founded on fact, though 
based on reality, though dependent for its existence on truth, 
History is still one of the Fine Arts. We must ever recollect 
that Mr. Fox assigned it a place next to Poetry, and before 
Oratory. All these improvements in the collection and pre- 
paration of materials add to the solidity and value of the 
structure, but they make no alteration in the principles of its 
composition. However the stones may be cut out of the quarry, 


* In the ‘‘ Histoire de la Conquéte de l’ Angleterre par les Normands, par Auguste 
Thierry,”’ and the ‘‘ Histoire des Gaulois,’’ and ‘‘ Histoire des Rois Merovingiens, 
par Amédée Thierry ’’ (brother of Auguste). 
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however fashioned or carved by the skill of the workman, 
their united effect will be entirely lost if they are not put 
together by the conception of a Michael Angelo, a Palladio, 
ora Wren. Genius is still the soul of history; its highest 
inspirations must be derived from the Muses. The most 
valuable historical works, if not sustained by this divine 
quality, will speedily sink into useful quarries or serviceable 
books of reference. In vain does an Utilitarian age seek to 
discard the influence of genius, and subject thought to the 
deductions of fact and reason, and the motives of temporal 
comfort. A higher power incessantly elevates man to his 
spiritual destiny : profounder feelings chain him to the Car of 
Genius. ‘Ces ouvrages ne sont pas que de l’imagination.” 
** De Pimagination,” replied Napoleon,—* Hé bien, c'est l’ima- 
gination qui domine le monde.” 

This eternal and indestructible superiority of genius to all 
the efforts of industry and intelligence, when unenlightened 
by its divine light, is not only noways inconsistent with the 
most minute acquaintance with facts and sedulous attention to 
historic accuracy, but it can attain its highest flights only by 
being founded on that basis. Mere imagination and fancy 
will never supply the want of a faithful delineation of nature. 
The most inexperienced observer has no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the one from the other. No great and universal 
reputation was ever gained, either in fiction, history, or the 
arts of imitation, but by a close and correct representation of 
reality. Romance rises to its highest flights when it transports 
into the pages of the novelist the incidents, thoughts, and 
characters of real life. History assumes its most attractive 
garb when it clothes reality with the true but brilliant colours 
of romance. Look at the other arts. How did Homer and 
Shakspeare compose their immortal works? Not by con- 
ceiving ideal events and characters, the creations only of their 
own prolific imaginations, but by closely observing and de- 
scribing nature, and by giving to their characters (albeit cast 
in the mould of fancy) those traits of reality, which, being 
founded on the general and universal feelings of the human 
breast, have spoken with undiminished force to every suc- 
ceeding age. How did Raphael and Claude elevate Painting to 
its highest and most divine conceptions, as well as its most 
exquisite and chastened finishing? By assiduously copying 
nature,—by drawing every limb, every feature, every branch, 
every sunset, from real scenes, and peopling the world of their 
brilliant imaginations, not with new creations, but those ob- 
jects and those images, with which in reality all men were 
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familiar. True, they threw them into new combinations ; 
true, they gave them an expression, or threw over them a 
light more perfect than any human eye had yet witnessed: but 
that is precisely the task of genius ; and it is in performing it 
that its highest excellence is attained. It is by moulding reality 
into the expression of imagination, that the greatest triumphs 
of art are attained; and he who separates the one from the 
other will never rise to durable greatness in either. 

We are the more inclined to insist on this eternal truth, 
as we perceive in the present style of historical composition, 
both in this country and on the Continent, unequivocal indi- 
cations of a tendency to lose sight of the great ends and aim of 
history, in the anxiety of attaining accuracy in its materials. 
Again and again we assert, that such accuracy is the indis- 
pensable basis of history ; it must form its elements, and cha- 
racterize all its parts. But it will not of itself form an his- 
torian; it is to history, what the sketches from nature in the 
Liber Veritatis are to the inimitable Claudes of the Doria 
Palace at Rome, or the National Gallery in London. Writers 
in this age have been so forcibly struck with the necessity of 
accuracy in their facts, and original drawing in their pictures, 
that they have gone into the opposite extreme; and the danger 
now is, not so much that they will substitute imagination for 
reality, or neglect original drawing in their pictures, as that, 
in their anxiety to preserve the fidelity of the sketches from 
which their pictures are taken, they wil! neglect the principles 
of their composition, and the great ends, moral, political and 
religious, of their art. 

This tendency is more particularly conspicuous in the Con- 
tinental authors; but it 1s also very visible in several justly 
esteemed historical writers of our own country. If you take 
up any of the volumes of Thierry, Barante, Michaux, Sis- 
mondi, or Michelet, you will find the greater part of their 
pages filled with quotations from the old chronicles and con- 
temporary annalists. In their anxiety to preserve accuracy 
of statement and fidelity in narrative, they have deemed it in- 
dispensable to give, on almost all occasions, the very words of 
their original authorities. ‘This is a very great mistake,—and 
indeed so great a one, that if persevered in it will speedily 
terminate that school of historical composition. It is impos- 
sible to make an harmonious whole, by a selection of passages 
out of a vast mass of original writers of various styles and 
degrees of merit, and running perhaps over a course of cen- 
turies. It would be just as likely that you could make a 
perfect picture, by dovetailing together bits of + dug 
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up from the ruins of ancient Rome; or an impressive temple, 
by piling on the top of each other, the columns, entablatures, 
and architraves of successive structures, raised during a course 
of many centuries. Every composition in the Fine Arts, to 
produce a ‘wean impression, and attain a lasting success, 
must have that unity of expression, which, equally as in poetry 
and the drama, is indispensable to the production of emotion 
or delight in the mind of the person to whom it is addressed ; 
and unity of expression is to be attained equally in ten thou- 
sand pages and by recording ten thousand facts, as in a picture 
of Claude’s, or a drama of Sophocles. 

Sharon Turner, Lingard, Tytler, and Hallam,* are most able 
writers, indefatigable in the collection of facts, acute in the 
analysis of authorities, luminous in the deductions they have 
drawn from them. Immense is the addition which their 
labours have made to the real and correct annals of the British 
empire. But though many of their episodes are most capti- 
vating, and parts of their works must entrance every reader, 
there is no concealing the fact, that their pages are often 
deficient in interest, and are far from possessing the attraction 
which might have been expected from subjects of such varied 
and heart-stirring incident, treated by writers of such acquire- 
ments. The reason is, that they have not regarded History as 
one of the Fine Arts; they have not studied unity of effect, or 
harmony of composition; they have forgot the place assigned 
it by Fox,—next to Poetry. In the search of accuracy, they have 
sometimes injured effect ; in the desire to give original words, 
they have often lost originality of thought. Their pages are 
invaluable to the annalist—and as books of reference they will 
always maintain a respectable place in our literature; but they 
will not permanently move or influence mankind. From the 
facts they have brought to light, a future historian will be able to 
give a correct detail of British story, which, if clothed in the 
garb of imagination, will attain durable celebrity, and may 
possibly come in the end to rival the simpler but less truthful 
narrative of Hume, in popularity and interest. 

Colonel Napier’s descriptions of battles and the anomalous 
events of military warfare are superior to anything in the same 


* The name of England’s greatest modern historian, Alison, has been omitted 
by the writer of this article, from a delicacy of motive which is perfectly apparent to 
the most careless observer; but we think it right to state, that the “‘ History of 
Modern Europe”’ is a work not simply commanding British, but the highest Conti- 
nental estimation. Its unexampled popularity, alike developed in its home and 
foreign circulation, is only to be matched by the power displayed in its composition, 
and the command of every requisite of the historian described in the present article, 
by one who may well say, ‘‘ Crede experto.’’—[Ep1ror. ] 
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style, not only in modern but almost in ancient history. His 
account of the battles of Albuera and Salamanca, of the 
sieges of Badajoz and St. Sebastian, of the actions in the 
Pyrenees, and the struggle of Toulouse, possess a heart-stirring 
interest, a foree and energy of drawing, which could have been 
attained only by the eye of genius animated by the remi- 
niscences of reality. But the great defect of his brilliant 
work is the want of calmness in the judgment of political 
events, and undue crowding in the canvass of his picture. 
He is far too minute in the account of inconsiderable trans- 
actions. He throws the light too equally upon all the figures 
in his canvass; the same fault which characterizes the home 
scenes of Wilkie, and will render them, with equal, perhaps 
superior, genius, inferior in lasting effect to the paintings of 
Teniers or Gerard Dow. So prodigious is the accumulation 
of detached facts which he describes, that the most enthusiastic 
admirer of military narrative is speedily satiated, and ordinary 
readers find their minds so confused by the events passed under 
review, that, with the exception of a few brilliant actions and 
sieges, they often close the work without any distinct idea of 
the events which it has so admirably venteded. 

This defect is equally conspicuous in the pages of M. 
Michelet. That he is a man not merely of extensive and 
varied reading, but fine genius and original thought, is at once 
apparent. He states in his preface, and the perusal of his 
work amply justifies the assertion, ‘‘ that the most rigid eri- 
ticism must concede to him the merit of having drawn his 
narrative entirely from original sources.” But it were to be 
wished, that amidst this anxious care for the collection of ma- 
terials, and the impress of a faithful and original character 
upon his work, he had been equally attentive to the great art 
of history, viz. the massing objects properly together, keeping 
them in the due subordination and perspective which their re- 
lative importance demands, and conveying a distinct impres- 
sion to the reader’s mind of the great eras and changes which 
the varied story of his subject presents. Want of attention to 
this has well nigh rendered all the rest of no avail. To the 
learned reader, who is previously familiar with the principal 
events he describes, his narrative may convey something like a 
definite idea of the thread of events: but how many are they 
compared to the great mass of readers? Perhaps one in a hun- 
dred in France—one in five hundred in all other countries. 
The great bulk of readers may shut his last volume after the 
most careful perusal, without retaining any distinct recollec- 
tion of the course of French history, or any remembrance at 
all of any thing but a few highly wrought up and interesting 
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passages. This is the great defect of the work, arising from 
want of attention to breadth of effect, and not throwing subor- 
dinate objects sufficiently into the shade. The same grievous 
mistake is conspicuous in Macintosh, Lingard, and Turner's 
Histories of England. It is the great danger of the new or 
graphic school of history; and unless care be taken to guard 
against it, the whole productions of that school will be consigned 
by future ages to oblivion. 

We cannot admit that the magnitude or intricacy of a subject 
affords any excuse whatever for this defect. Livy did not fall 
into it in recording seven centuries of Roman victories; Gibbon 
did not fall into it in spanning the dark gulf which separates an- 
cient from modern times. Claude produced one uniform impres- 
sion, out of an infinity of details,—in some of his pieces, solitary 
and rural—in others crowded with harbours, shipping, and figures. 
Gaspar Poussin finished with scrupulous accuracy every leaf in 
his forest scenes; but he managed the light and the shade with 
such exquisite skill, that the charm of general effect is produced 
on the spectator’s mind. Look at Nature :—every leaf, every 
pebble, every cliff, every blade of grass, in the most extensive 
scene, is finished with that perfection that characterizes all her 
works : yet what majesty and generality of effect in the mighty 
whole! That is the model of historical composition : every ob- 
ject should be worked out; nothing omitted ; nothing carelessly 
touched : but a bright light should be thrown only on the brilliant 
events, the momentous changes ; whole generations and centuries 
of monotonous events cast into the shade ; and the most sedulous 
care taken to classify events into periods, in such a way as to 
form so many cells as it were in the memory of the reader, 
wherein to deposit the store of information afforded in regard 
to each. 

There is, in truth, only one really great style in history, as there 
is in poetry, painting, or music. Superficial observers speak of a 
new school of history, or a new mode of treating human affairs, 
as they would of a new plant or a new opera: they might as well 
speak of a new style in sculpture or painting, in epic or dramatic 
poetry. We should like to see any one who would improve on 
the style of Phidias and Raphael, of Homer and Virgil, of ‘Tasso 
and Milton, of Sophocles or Racine. In inferior styles, indeed, 
there is a very great variety in this, as there is in all the other 
Fine Arts; but in the highest walks there is but one. The prin- 
ciples of the whole are the same; and those principles are to 
produce generality of effect out of specialty of objects ; to unite 
fidelity of drawing with brilliancy of imagination. Observe with 
what exquisite skill Tasso works this uniform impression out of 
the varied events of his ‘ Jerusalem Delivered ;” therein lies his 
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vast superiority to the endless adventures of the more brilliant 
and imaginative Ariosto. The principles which regulated the 
compositions of the “‘ Prometheus Vinctus” of A’schylus and the 
“ Hamlet ” of Shakspeare are the same: the Odes of Pindar are 
the counterparts of those of Gray: the sculpture of Phidias and 
the painting of Raphael are nothing but the same mind working 
with different materials. The composition of Gibbon is directed 
by exactly the same principles as the sunsets of Claude: the 
battle-pieces of Napier and the banditti of Salvator are fac- 
similes of each other : the episodes of Livy and the “Good Shep- 
herds” of Murillo produce the same emotions in the breast. Su- 
perficial readers will deride these observations, and ask what 
has painting external objects to do with the narration of human 
events! We would recommend them to spend twenty years in 
the study of either, and they will be at no loss to discover in 
what their analogy consists. 

On this account we cannot admit that history is necessarily drier 
or less interesting than poetry or romance. True, it must give a 
faithful record of events: true, unless it does so it loses its peculiar 
and highest usefulness ; but are we to be told that reality is less 
attractive than fiction? Are feigned distresses less poignant than 
real ones—imaginary virtues less ennobling than actual! The 
advantage of fiction consists in the narrower compass which it 
embraces, and consequently the superior interest which it can 
communicate by working up the characters, events, and scenes. 
That, doubtless, is a great advantage; but is it beyond the reach 
of history? May not the leading characters and events there be 
delineated with the same force, brilliancy, and fidelity to nature ? 
Has it not the additional source of interest arising from the 
events being real ‘—an interest which all who tell stories to chil- 
dren will see exemplified in their constant question, “Is it true?” 
None can see more strongly than we do, that the highest aim 
and first duty of history is not to amuse, but to instruct the 
world; and that mere amusement or interest are of very se- 
condary importance. But is amusement irreconcileable with in- 
struction—interest with elevation? Is not truth best conveyed 
when it is clothed in an attractive garb! was it not in parables 
that Supreme Wisdom communicated itself to mankind! The 
wise man will never disdain the aid even of imagination and fancy, 
in communicating instruction. Recollect the words of Napoleon 
—*“ C'est l'imagination qui domine le monde.” 

We have been insensibly led into these observations by ob- 
serving in what manner Sismondi, Thierry, Barante, Michelet, 
and indeed all the writers of the antiquarian and graphic school, 
have treated the history of France. They are all men of power- 
ful talent, brilliant imagination, unbounded research, and philo- 
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sophic minds: their histories are so superior to any which pre- 
ceded them, that, in reading them, we appear to be entering upon 
a new and hitherto unknown world. But it is in the very rich- 
ness of their materials—the extent of their learning—the vast 
stores of original ideas and authority they have brought to bear 
on the annals of the monarchy of Clovis—that we discern the 
— defect of their compositions. They have been well nigh 
overwhelmed by the treasures which themselves have dug up. 
So vast is the mass of original documents which they have con- 
sulted—of details and facts which they have brought to light— 
that they have too often lost sight of the first rule in the art of 
history—unity of composition. They have forgotten the necessity 
of a distinct separation of events in such a manner as to impress 
the general course of time upon the mind of their readers. They 
are accurate, graphic, minute in details; but the “tout en- 
semble” is too often forgotten, and the Temple of History made up 
rather of a chaos of old marbles dug up from the earth, and piled 
on each other without either order or symmetry, than of the 
majestic proportions and colossal masses of the Pantheon or 
St. Peter’s. 

The annals of no country are more distinctly separated into 
periods than those of France: in none has the course of events 
more clearly pointed out certain resting places, at which the his- 
torian may pause to show the progress of civilization and the 
growth of the nation. The first origin of the Gauls, and their 
social organization, before the conquest of the Romans—their in- 
stitutions under those mighty conquerors, and the vast impress 
which their wisdom and experience communicated to their cha- 
racter and habits—the causes which led to the decay of the 
empire of the Cesars, and let in the barbarians as deliverers 
rather than enemies into its vast provinces—the establishment of 
the monarchy of Clovis by these rude conquerors, and its gradual 
extension from the Rhine to the Pyrenees—the decay of the Me- 
rovingian dynasty, and the prostration of government under the 
* Rois Fainéans’—the rise of the “ Maires de Palais,” and their 
final establishment on the throne by the genius of Charlemagne— 
the rapid fall of his successors, and the origin of the Bourbon 
dynasty, contemporary with the Plantagenets of England—the 
crusades, with their vast effects, moral, social, and political, on 
the people and institutions of the country, and the balance of 
3 among the different classes of society—the expulsion of the 

nglish by the ability of Philip Augustus, and the restoration of 
one monarchy over the whole of France—the frightful atrocities 
of the religious war against the Albigeois—the dreadful wars 
with England, which lasted 120 years, from Edward III. to 
Henry V., with their immediate effect, analogous to that of the 
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Wars of the Roses on this side of the Channel, in destroying the 
feudal powers of the nobility—the consequent augmentation of 
the power of the crown by the standing army of Charles V II.— 
the indefatigable activity and state policy of Louis XI.—the 
brilliant but ephemeral conquests of Italy by the rise and progress 
of Charles 1X.—the rivalry of Francis I. and Charles V.—the 
religious wars, with their desolating effects, and lasting ultimate 
consequences—the deep and Machiavelian policy of Cardinal 
Richelieu, and its entire success in concentrating the whole in- 
fluence and power of government in Paris—the brilliant cera of 
Louis XIV., with its Augustan halo, early conquests and ultimate 
disasters—the corruptions of the Regent Orleans and Louis XV. 
—the virtues, difficulties, and martyrdom of Louis X VI.—the 
commencement of the era of Revolutions, ending in the fana- 
ticism of Robespierre and the carnage of the Empire—form a 
series of events and periods, spanning over the long course of 18 
centuries, and bringing down the annals of mankind from the 
Druids of Gaul and woods of Germany, to the intellect of La 
Place and the glories of Napoleon. 

To exhibit such a picture to the mind’s eye in its just colours, 
due proportions, and real light—to trace so long a history fraught 
with such changes, glories, and disasters—to unfold through so 
vast a progress, the unceasing developement of the human mind, 
and simultaneously with it the constant punishment of human 
iniquity,—is indeed a task worthy of the greatest intellect which 
the Almighty has ever vouchsafed to guide and enlighten man- 
kind. It will never be adequately performed but by one mind: 
there is an unity which must pervade every great work of history, 
as of all the other Fine Arts; a succession of different hands 
breaks the thread of thought and mars the uniformity of effect as 
much in recording the annals of centuries, as in painting the pas- 
sions of the heart, or the beauties of a single scene in nature. 
That it is not hopeless to look for such a mind, is evident to all 
who -recollect how Gibbon has painted the still wider expanse, 
and traced the longer story, of “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire :” but how often in a century does a Gibbon 
appear in the world ! 

In the outset of this noble task, Michelet has displayed very 
great ability ; and the defects, as it appears to us, of his work, as 
it proceeds, strikingly illustrate the dangers to which the modern 
and graphie style of history is exposed. He is admirable, equally 
with Sismondi, in the description of the condition of Gaul under 
the Romans, and the causes which paralysed the strength, and at 
length overthrew the power, of the empire of the Ceesars. With 
a discriminating eye, and a master’s hand, he has drawn the 
different character of the Celtic and German races of mankind, 
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and the indelible impress which they have severally communicated 
to their descendants. The early settlement of the German tribes 
in Gaul, and the amalgamation of the victorious savage with the 
vanquished civilized race, is drawn in the spirit of a philosopher, 
and with a graphic power. If he had continued the work as it 
was thus begun, it would leave nothing to be desired. 

But when he comes down to later times, and above all, when 
he becomes involved in the endless maze and minute details of 
the Chronicles and early French Memoirs, the work assumes a 
different character. Though you still, in occasional expressions, 
see the reflection of the philosopher—in frequent pictures, the 
eye of the painter—yet the narrative in general is flooded by an 
ocean of details. Fatigued with the endless maze of intrigues, 
wars, tumults, tortures, crusades, and crimes, which succeed one 
another in rapid succession, the reader in despair shuts the vo- 
lume, with hardly any recollection of the thread of events. He 
recollects only that almost all the kings appear to have been 
wicked, almost all the nobles ambitious, almost all the priests 
cruel, almost all the people ferocious. There is nothing which 
tends so strongly to make us satisfied with our own lot, and 
inclined to return thanks to Heaven for having cast it in our age, 
as the study of the crimes, disasters, and sufferings of those which 
have preceded it. 

But still “the mighty maze is not without a plan.” In the 
midst of these hideous crimes and atrocities, of this general an- 
guish and suffering, fixed laws were operating, a great system 
was going forward, and Providence was patiently and in silence 
working out its ultimate designs by the free agency of an infinity 
of separate individuals. A great system of moral retribution 
was unceasingly at work; and out of the mingled virtues and 
vices, joys and sorrows, crimes and punishment, of previous 
centuries, were slowly forming the elements of the great and glo- 
rious French monarchy. It is in the developement of this mag- 
nificent progress, and in the power of exhibiting it in lucid 
colours to the eye of the spectator, that Michelet is chiefly defi- 
cient in his later volumes. This seems at first sight inexplicable, 
as in the earlier ones, relating to Gaul under the Romans, the set- 
tlement of the Franks, and the early kings of the Merovingian 
race, his powers of generalization and philosophic observation 
are eminently conspicuous. They form, accordingly, by much 
the most interesting and instructive part of his history. But a 
closer examination will at once unfold the cause of this differ- 
ence, and point to the chief changes of the graphic and antiqua- 
rian school of history. He generalized in the earlier volumes, 
because his materials were scanty; he has not done so in the 
later ones, because they were redundant. In the first instance, 
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he saw objects at a distance in their just proportions ; and, not 
being distracted with details, he threw broad lights and shadows 
over their great features; in the last, the objects were so near 
the eye, and the lights so perplexed and frequent, that he has 
in some degree lost sight of all general effect in his composition. 

In common with all later writers who have observed much or 
thought deeply on human affairs, M. Michelet is a firm believer 
in the inherent and indelible influence of race, both on the cha- 
racter and destiny of nations. His observations on this subject, 
especially on the peculiarities of the Celtic race, and their vital 
difference from the German, form one of the most interesting 
and valuable parts of his work. He traces the same character 
through the Seotch Highlanders, the mountaineers of Cumber- 
land and Wales, the native Irish, the inhabitants of Brittany, 
and the mountaineers of Gascony and Bearn. On the other 
hand, the same national characteristics may be observed in the 
German race, under whatever climate and circumstances; in 
Saxony as in England ; in the Swiss mountains as in the Dutch 
marshes ; in the crowded marts of Flanders as in the solitude 
of the American forest. Of the inherent character of the Celtic 
race, he gives the following animated description :— 


“ The mixed races of Celts who are called French, can be rightly 
understood only bya study of the pure Celts, the Bretons and Welsh 
the Seotch Highlanders and Irish peasants, While France, under- 
going the yoke of repeated invasion, is marching through successive 
ages from slavery to freedom, from disgrace to glory, the old Celtic 
races, perched on their native mountains or sequestered in their far 
distant isles, have remained faithful to the poetic independence of 
their barbarous life, till surprised by the rude hand of foreign con- 
quest. It was in this state that England surprised, overwhelmed 
them ;-—vainly, however, has the Anglo-Saxon pressed upon them— 
they repel his efforts as the rocks of Brittany or Cornwall the surges 
of the Atlantic. The sad and patient Judea, which numbered its ages 
by its servitude, has not been more sternly driven from Asia. But 
such is the tenacity of the Celtic race, such the principle of life in 
nations, that they have endured every outrage, and still preserve 
inviolate the manners and customs of their forefathers. Race of 
granite! Immoveable, like the huge Druidical blocks which they still 
regard with superstitious veneration. 

“* One might have expected that a race which remained for ever the 
same, while all was changing around it, would succeed in the end in 
conquering by the mere inert force of resistance, and would impress 
its character on the world, The very reverse has happened,—the more 
the race has been isolated, the more it has fallen into insignificance. 
To remain original, to resist all foreign intermixture, to repel all the 
ideas or improvements of the stranger, is to remain weak and isvlated 
in the world. ‘There is the secret of the Celtic race—there is the 
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key to their whole history. It has never had but one idea,—it has 
communicated that to other nations, but it has received none from 
them. From age to age it has remained strong but limited, indes- 
cribable but humiliated, the enemy of the human race, and its eternal 
stain. Woful obstinacy of individuality, which proudly rests on itself 
alone, and repels all community with the rest of the world, 

** The genius of the Celts, and above all of the Gauls, is vigorous 
and fruitful, strongly inclined to material enjoyments, to pleasure and 
sensuality. The pleasures of sex have ever exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over them. They are still the most prolific of the human race, 
In France, the Vert Galant is the true national king. We know how 
marvellously the native Irish have multiplied and overflowed all the ad- 
joining states. It was a common occurrence in Brittany, during the 
middle ages, for a seigneur to have a dozen wives. They constantly 
praised themselves, and sent forth their sons fearless to battle. Univer- 
sally, among the Celtic nations, bastards succeeded, even among kings, 
as chief of the clan. Woman, the object of desire, the mere sport of 
voluptuousness, never attained the dignified rank assigned to her 
among nations of the German descent. 

** No people recorded in history have resisted so stubbornly as the 
Celts. The Saxons were conquered by the Normans in a single battle; 
but Cambria contended two hundred years with the stranger. Their 
hopes sustain them after their independence is lost : an unconquerable 
will is the character of their race. While awaiting the day of its re- 
surrection, it alternately sings and weeps: its chaunts are mingled 
with tears, as those of the Jews, when by the waters of Babylon they 
sat down and wept. The few fragments of Ossian which can really 
be relied on as ancient, have a melancholy character. Even our 
Bretons, though they have less reason to lament than the rest of the 
race, are sad and mournful in their ideas ; their sympathy is with the 
Night, with Sorrow, with Death. ‘I never sleep,’ says a Breton pro- 
verb, ‘ but I die a bitter death.’ To him who walks over a tomb they 
say, ‘ Withdraw from my domain.’ They have little reason to be gay; 
all has conspired against them: Brittany and Scotland have attached 
themselves to the weaker side, to causes which were lost. The power 
of choosing its monarchs has been taken from the Celtic race since the 
mysterious stone, formerly brought from Ireland into Scotland, has 
been transported to Westminster. 

** Ireland! Poor first-born of the Celtic race! So far from France, 
yet its sister, whom it cannot succour across the waves! The Isle of 
Saints—the Emerald Isle—so fruitful in men, so bright in genius! 
—the country of Berkely and Toland, of Moore and O’Connell !—the 
land of bright thought and the rapid sword, which preserves, amidst 
the old age of this world, its poetic inspiration. Let the English 
smile when, in passing some hovel in their towns, they hear the 
Irish widow chaunt the coronach for her husband. Weep! mournful 
country; and let France too weep, for degradation which she cannot 
prevent—calamities which she cannot avert! In vain have four hun- 
dred thousand Irishmen perished in the service of France. The 
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Scotch Highlanders will ere long disappear from the face of the earth ; 
the mountains are daily depopalating ; the great estates have ruined 
the land of the Gaul as they did Ancient Italy. The Highlander will 
ere long exist only in the romances of Walter Scott. The Tartan and 
the claymore excite surprise in the streets of Edinburgh: they disap- 
pear—they emigrate ; their national airs will ere long be lost, as the 
music of the Eolian harp when the winds are hushed. 

‘¢ Behind the old Celtic world, the old red granite of the European 
formation has arisen—a new world, with different passions, desires, 
and destinies. Last of the savage races which overflowed Europe, the 
Germans were the first to introduce the spirit of independence; the 
thirst for individual freedom. That bold and youthful spirit—that 
youth of man, who feels himself strong and free in a world which he 
appropriates to himself in anticipation—in forests of which he knows 
not the bounds—on a sea which wafts him to unknown shores—that 
spring of the unbroken horse which bears him to the Steppes and the 
Pampas—all worked in Alaric, when he swore that an unknown force 
impelled him to the gates of Rome; they impelled the Danish pirate 
when he rode on the stormy billow ; they animated the Saxon outlaws 
when under Robin Hood they contended for the laws of Edward the 
Confessor against the Norman barons. That spirit of personal free- 
dom, of unbounded individual pride, shines in all their writings—it is 
the invariable characteristic of the German theology and philosophy. 
From the day, when, according to the beautiful German fable, the 
‘ Wargus’ scattered the dust on all his relations, and threw the grass 
over his shoulder, and resting on his staff, overleapt the frail paternal 
enclosure, and let his plume float to the wind—from that moment he 
aspired to the empire of the world. He deliberated with Attila whether 
he should overthrow the empire of the East or West; he aspired with 
England to overspread the western and southern hemispheres. 

“It is from this mingled spirit of poetry and adventure, that the 
whole idealism of the Germans has taken its rise. In their robust race 
is combined the heroic spirit and the wandering instinct—they unite 
alone the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ of modern times—gold and women 
were the objects of their early expeditions; but these objects had 
nothing sensual or degrading in them. Woman was the companion, 
the support of man; his counsel in difficulty, his guardian angel in 
war. Her graces, her charms, consisted in her courage, her constancy. 
Educated by a man—by a warrior—the virgin was early accustomed 
to the use of arms—‘ Gothorum gens perfida, sed pudica; Saxones 
crudelitate efferi sed castitate mirandi.’ Woman in primitive Ger- 
many was bent to the earth beneath the weight of agricultural labour ; 
but she became great in the dangers of war—the companion and part- 
ner of man—she shared his fate, and lightened his sorrows. ‘ Sic 
vivendum, sic pereundum,’ says Tacitus. She withdrew not from the 
field of battle—she faced its horrors—she turned not aside from its 
blood. She was the Goddess of War—the charming and terrible spirit 
which at once animated its spirit, and rewarded its iiegietiah 
inspired the fury of the charge, and soothed the last moments of the 
dying warrior. She was to be seen on the field of blood, as Edith the 
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swan-necked sought the body of Harold after the defeat of Hastings, 
or the young Englishwoman, who, to find her lost husband, turned 
over the dead on the field of Waterloo.” —(Vol. I. pp. 150, 175.) 


*O si sic omnia !” The mind is rendered dizzy ; it turns round 
as on the edge of a precipice by the reflections arising out of this 
animated picture. In truth may it be said, that these observa- 
tions demolish at one blow the whole revolutionary theories of 
later times—they have turned the streams of French philosophy 
by their source. It was the cardinal point, the leading principle 
of the whole political speculation of the last half of the eighteenth 
century, that institutions were everything, character nothing; that 
man was moulded entirely by the government or religion to which 
he was subjected ; and that there was no essential difference in the 
disposition of the different races which had overspread the earth. 
The first half of the nineteenth century was spent in the prac- 
tical application of this principle. The French Jacobins con- 
ceived themselves adequate to forge constitutions for the whole 
world, and sent forth their armies of starving Republicans to 
force them at the point of the bayonet on all mankind. Less 
vehement in their constitutional propagandism, the English have 
been more persevering, and incomparably more pernicious. 
Their example allured, as much as the horrors of the Revolution 
repelled, mankind. The ardent, the generous, the philanthropic, 
every where sighed for the establishment of a government which 
should give them at once the energy of the British character, 
the glories of the British empire. And what has been the re- 
sult ‘—The desolation of Spain, the ruin of Portugal, the depo- 
pulation and blasting of South America. Vain have been all 
attempts to transplant to nations of Celtic or Moorish descent, 
the institutions which grew and flourished among those of Anglo- 
Saxon blood. The ruin of the West India islands proves their 
inapplicability to those of negro extraction ;—the everlasting 
distraction of Ireland, to those of unmixed Celtic blood. A cen- 
tury of bloodshed, devastation, and wretchedness will be spent ere 
mankind generally learn that there is an essential and indelible 
distinction between the character of the different races of men ; 
and, in Montesquieu’s words, “that no nation ever attained to 
durable greatness, but by institutions in harmony with its spirit.” 

Nor is there any foundation for the common observation, that 
this presents a melancholy view of human affairs ; and that it is 
repugnant to our ideas of the beneficence of an overruling Pro- 
rh to suppose that all nations are not adapted for the same 
elevating institutions. Are all nations blessed with the same 
climate, or soil, or productions? Will the vine and the olive 
flourish on every slope—the maize or the wheat on every plain ? 
No. Every country has its own productions, riches, and advan- 
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tages; and the true wisdom of each is found to consist in culti- 
vating the fruits, or developing the riches, which Nature has be- 
stowed. It is the same in the moral world. All nations were 
not framed in the same mould, because all were not destined for 
the same ends. To some was given, for the mysterious but be- 
neficent designs of Providence, excellence in arms, and the en- 
sanguined glory of ruthless conquest ; to others supremacy in 
commerce, and the mission of planting their colonies in distant 
lands; to a few excellence in literature and the arts; and the 
more durable dominion over the thoughts and minds of men. 
What sort of a world would it be if all nations were sanguinary 
and barbarous like the Tartars—or meek and patient like the 
Hindoos! If they all had the thirst for conquest of the Grand 
Army—or the rage for transplanting the institutions of the Eng- 
lish ¢ We boast, and in some respects with reason, of our great- 
ness, our power, our civilization. Is there any man amongst us 
who would wish to see that civilization universal, with its accom- 
paniments of nearly a seventh* of the whole population of the 
empire paupers ;—of Chartists, Socialists, Repealers, Anti-Corn- 
Law Leaguers, and landed selfishness ? 

As a specimen of Michelet’s powers of description, we extract 
his account of the battle of Agincourt :— 


‘“‘ The two armies presented a strange contrast. On the side of the 
French were three enormous squadrons, three forests of lances, who 
formed in the narrow plain, and drew up as they successively emerged 
from the defiles in their rear. In front were the Constables, the 
Princes, the Dukes of Orleans, Bar and Alengon, the Counts of Nevers, 
D’Eu, Richemont, and Vendome, amidst a crowd of barons, daz- 
zling in gold and steel, with their banners floating in the air, their 
horses covered with scales of armour. The French had archers also, 
but composed of the commons only; the haughty seigneurs would 
not give them a place in their proud array. Every place was fixed ; 
no one would surrender his own ; the plebeians would have been a stain 
on that noble assembly. They had cannons also, but made no use of 
them: probably no one would surrender his place to them. 

‘“‘ The English army was less brilliant in appearance. The archers, 
10,000 in number, had no armour, often no shoes; they were rudely 
equipped with boiled skins, tied with osier wands, and strengthened by 
a bar of iron on their feet. Their hatchets and axes suspended from 
their girdles, gave them the appearance of carpenters. They all drew 
the bow with the left arm—those of France with the right. Many of 
these sturdy workmen had stripped to the shirt, to be the more at 
ease ; first, in drawing the bow, and at last in wielding the hatchet, 
when they issued from their hedge of stakes to hew away at those im- 
moveable masses of horses.” 


* Viz.—1,446,000 in England and Wales ; 76,000 in Scotland ; and 2,000,000 in 
Ireland. In all, 3,522,000, out of 27,000,000.—Census of 1841. 
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*« It is an extraordinary but well authenticated fact, that the French 
army was so closely wedged together, and in great part so stuck in 
the mud, that they could neither charge nor retreat; but just stood 
still to be cut to pieces. At the decisive moment, when the old Thomas 
of Erpingham arranged the English army, he threw his staff in the 
air, exclaiming, ‘ Now strike!” The shout of ten thousand voices 
was raised at once; but to their great surprise, the French army stood 
still. Men and horses seemed alike enchained or dead in their armour. 
In truth, those weighty war-horses, oppressed with the load of their 
armour and riders, were unable to move. The French were thirty- 
two deep—the English only four.* That enormous depth rendered the 
great bulk of the French army wholly useless. The front ranks alone 
combated, and they were all killed. The remainder, unable either to 
advance or retreat, served only as a vast target to the unerring English 
arrows, which never ceased to rain down on the deep array. On the 
other hand, every Englishman wielded either his lance, his bow, or his 
hatchet, with effect. So thick was the storm of arrows which issued 
from the English stakes, that the French horsemen bent their heads to 
their saddle-bows, to avoid being pierced through their visors. Twelve 
hundred horse, impatient of the discharge, broke from the flanks, 
and charged. Hardly a tenth part reached the stakes, where they 
were pierced through, and soon fell beneath the English axes. Then 
those terrible archers issued from their palisade, and hewed to pieces 
the confused mass of wounded horses, dismounted men, and furious 
steeds, which, galled by the incessant discharge of arrows, was now 
turmoiling in the bloody mud in which the chivalry of France was en- 
gulphed.”—(Vol. IV. pp. 307, 311.) 


We take leave of M. Michelet, at least for the present, as 
his work is only half finished, with admiration for his genius, 
respect for his erudition, and gratitude for the service he has ren- 
dered to history ; but we cannot place him in the first rank of 
historians. He wants the art of massing objects and the spirit of 
general observation. His philosophy consists rather in drawing 
visions of the sequence of events, or speculations on an inevitable 
progress in human affairs, than an enlightened and manly recog- 
nition of a supreme superintendence. He unites two singularly 
opposite sets of principles—a romantic admiration for the olden 
time, though with a full and just appreciation of its evils, with a 
devout belief in the advent of a perfect state of society, the true 
efflorescence of the nation, in the equality produced by the Re- 
volution. Yet is his work a great addition to European litera- 
ture; and the writers of England would do well to look to their 
laurels, if they wish, against the able phalanx now arising on the 
other side of the Channel, to maintain the ancient place of their 
country in historic literature. 


* This formation was the same on both sides, when Napoleon’s Imperial Guard 
attacked the British Guards at Waterloo.—See the indelible difference of race. 
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Art. VIIT.—1. Essai sur les Causes de la Révolution et des 
Guerres Civiles de Hayti. Par le Baron de Vastey. 


2. Réflexions Politiques. Idem. 
3. Mémoires pour servir a I Histoire de la Révolution de Saint 
Domingue. Par le Baron Pamphile de La Croix. 

. Almanach Royal d@’ Hayti, pour ? Année 1817. 

. Almanach National d’ Hayti, pour [ Année 1827. 

. Colonies Etrangéres et Hayti. Par Victor Schoelcher. 

. Notes on Hayti. By Charles Mackenzie, Esq. 

. Brief Notices of Hayti. By John Candler. 

. Sketches of Hayti. By W. W. Harvey. 


In our last glance at the past state of this extraordinary Republic, 
we left one section of the island endeavouring to accustom itself 
to the presence and control of a crowned monarch, and to con- 
sider itself as a kingdom ; nor is it possible to contemplate with- 
out surprise the aptitude with which the new sovereign adopted 
the arbitrary habits of exclusiveness and etiquette which were 
rendered necessary by the sudden change in his political and so- 
cial condition. The palaces at Cape Francois and Sans Souci, 
in which he took up his abode, were peopled with impromptu 
officers of the household and extempore ministers of state: pages 
lounged in the anterooms, and body-guards thronged the galleries. 
Gold and jewels glittered on all sides; and sonorous titles made 
the echoes courtly. Grand and privy councils were formed : 
orders were created: dukes, grand marshals, and excellencies 
were to be encountered on every staircase ; the apartments were 
floored with marble or polished mahogany; valuable paintings 
lined the walls; England supplied a state carriage, at an ex- 
pense to the new monarch of £700, which was drawn by six 
gray horses; while, in addition to the “ household,” consisting 
of 108 individuals, exclusive of medical practitioners of every 
grade, the Maison Militaire du Roi was on a still more extended 
and expensive scale. The queen, the prince royal, and the two 
princesses, -had each their separate establishment; and the 
etiquette of “the presence ” was so stringent, that friends were 
forbidden all token of recognition while in the same apartment 
with any of the royal family. 

At the first glance it may appear idle and absurd, that, just as 
the sovereigns of Europe were beginning to put aside much of the 
irksomeness of that cumbrous state by which they had hitherto 
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loved to surround themselves, the King of Hayti should hedge 
himself about with empty forms, and trammel himself with gold- 
laced and feathered courtiers; but the measure was, in point of 
fact, by no means so unwise as it may appear; for be it remem- 
bered that the Haytians had only recently emancipated them- 
selves from the shackles of slavery ; and they consequently for- 
got, in their admiration of the ‘* pomp, pride, and circumstance ” 
attached to one of their own race, the right of the individual by 
whom it was assumed. 

‘** Althongh he began his career with an evident desire to improve 
the condition of the people, and give them a standing among civilized 
nations, the maxims of his government were unfortunately tyrannical. 
Wanting a revenue, and not knowing how otherwise to obtain it, and 
believing also that the people had become too much dissipated by war 
to labour willingly for wages, he compelled field-labour at the point of 
the bayonet. By this means, he secured large crops of sugar and rum ; 
and making himself, like Mohammed Ali of Egypt, the principal mer- 
chant in his own dominions, he became rich, kept a court, and main- 
tained a standing army.” * 


Soured by the perpetual opposition of the adverse factions, 
Christophe soon lost the buoyancy of spirit by which he had 
originally been characterized ; nor is it wonderful that it should 
have been so; but it would seem that as he became less sanguine, 
the natural ferocity of his nature increased. His reign, like that 
of Dessalines, was one of terror. The citadel of La Ferriére, 
above Sans Souci, which had been commenced by the French, 
was finished under his auspices, and rendered one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world; under circumstances of such revolting 
barbarity, that humanity shudders at their contemplation. —Pri- 
soners of every age and sex were degraded into beasts of bur- 
den, and cemented the stones of the frowning edifice with their 
blood, until death terminated their sufferings. This, the great 
stronghold of his mimic kingdom, was on one occasion struck by 
lightning, and reduced to a heap of ruin; the specie and stores 
which it contained being flung, by the bursting of the powder- 
magazine, to a considerable distance, in every direction ; while 
out of a garrison of 300 men, a few only escaped to carry the 
tidings of the awful catastrophe to the Cape. Christophe, how- 
ever, having already experienced the great utility of this store- 
house for his wealth and arms, once more set his human engines 
into motion, and the formidable fortress was rebuilt. In his 
admirable and carefully-compiled little volume, Mr. Candler gives 
an anecdote of the sable monarch, which is a key-stone to this 
phase of his character. 

* Candler’s Brief Notices, p. 31. 
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‘On his return to Sans Souci on one particular occasion, he was in- 
formed that, during his absence, the mulatto women of Cape Haytian 
had offered up prayers in the great church that he might never be per- 
mitted to return again to his palace; revenge rankled in his soul—his 
purpose was immediately taken—he ordered a company of soldiers to 
make domiciliary visits, and lead out the accused women to summary 
execution. A dark retired spot, about a mile from the city, was chosen 
for the massacre; and here, in cold blood, these unhappy victims of 
cruelty were butchered. Bayonets were plunged into their bosoms, 
and their dead bodies cast into a deep well; this well is now called The 
Well of Death, and nobody will drink of its waters.” * 


Of the domestic character of Christophe, little can be said to 
his advantage ; for, although in compliance with the “ prejudices” 
of his “Grand Almoner,” he was de facto married to the queen, 
his licentiousness was so great as to procure for his palace a 
sobriquet too coarse to warrant mention. His redeeming 
qualities were, however, as conspicuous as his vices. To his 
unceasing exertions the Haytians are indebted for the present 
advanced state of education in the island; and Mr. Harvey, (in 
his Sketches of Hayti,) mentions with enthusiasm the encou- 
ragement held out to industry and talent in the several schools ; 
six of which are conducted on the Lancasterian system, under 
the control of English masters, selected at the request of Chris- 
tophe, by the British and Foreign School Society. Nor did he 
display less admirable policy in the efforts which he made, and 
the inducements which he offered, to accomplish the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners in his dominions. 


“‘ Besides endeavouring to prevail on negroes and mulattoes from 
America to enrol themselves among his subjects, Christophe encou- 
raged foreigners of all nations to become naturalized; for which pur- 
pose he offered them also all the privileges of Haytian citizens, and 
promised them every facility in their pursuits.”’+ 


Another admirable point of Christophe’s policy, was his con: 
stant habit of reminding his subjects, upon every occasion, of 
their altered condition, and of exciting their national ambition by 
all the means in his power; while, by his new agrarian regu- 
lations, he provided labour and remuneration for all who were 
desirous to obtain them. The city of Cape Francois, partially 
rebuilt under his auspices, and astir with commerce, gave an 
earnest of what might be anticipated when time and custom 
should have habituated the citizens to a life of order and indus- 
try; but throughout the general population there was necessarily 


* Brief Notices of Hayti, p. 33. 
+ Harvey’s Sketches of Hayti, p. 241. 
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a large amount of ignorance, indolence, and superstition. It 
was comparatively easy to found schools, and to imbue the youth 
of the country with mdustrious and emulative habits; but for 
the immediate purposes of local government and social reform, 
the adventurous sovereign could command no better instruments 
than those which his discrimination enabled him to select from 
among the mass of excited and ambitious spirits by which he was 
surrounded—excited and ambitious in proportion to their igno- 
rance of all practical ethics, both moral and social,—and thus 
our astonishment is not that, once possessed of power, he should 
not have done more, but that with such inefficient coadjutors he 
should have accomplished so much. 

The hatred entertained towards France continued unabated 
throughout his reign; but that the antipathy did not extend to 
England is equally certain. The extreme liberality—we may 
even say, profusion—of the British during their occupation of 
the island, and their scrupulous avoidance of those acts of wanton 
cruelty by which the French had made themselves so conspi- 
cuous, had endeared them to the natives; and their effect is evi- 
dent, from the testimony of De Vastey; who, himself a man of 
colour, and violently inimical to the whites, nevertheless admits 
the benefits which had accrued to Hayti from the conduct of 
Great Britain :— 


‘* England is the principal power of Europe which has really taken 
an interest in our fate. It was she who tock the initiative on the other 
powers, to abolish the treaty, and who laboured to effect the ame- 
lioration of the slaves. It is she who, by an order in council, has 
considered us as neutral and independent, and has expedited, directly 
and legally, her merchant vessels to Hayti. We should be, therefore, 
the most ungrateful and the most unjust of men, if we could ever fail 
in gratitude towards the English people and government.” * 


That these were really the sentiments of his master, needs no 
further confirmation than the fact, that the shrewd but time- 
serving secretary of King Henry I. ventured to put them upon 
paper ; but we have a decided and practical proof that such was 
the case, in the interference of Christophe to prevent the con- 
tinuance of a clandestine correspondence, which had commenced 
between some restless spirits within his own dominions, and 
certain disaffected persons in Jamaica, who were anxious to 
disturb the peace of that island; when having, with great saga 
city, discovered the intrigue, he forthwith arrested all the parties 
implicated. His reward from the British government for this 
proof of political integrity, was a permission, as alluded to by De 


* Réflexions Politiques, p. 39. 
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Vastey, for English merchantmen to dispose of their cargoes in 
any port of St. Domingo which was not subject to France or 
Spain; and to reload with the produce of the country. 

Highly as he estimated the advantages of education, Chris- 
tophe never succeeded, to his death, in accomplishing more pen- 
manship than sufficed for the signature of his own name ;* nor 
did he, in providing the means of education for the boys within 
his dominions, take equal care of the female children, for whom 
no schools were organized ; and who were left, without an effort, 
in the same state of moral degradation in which he found them. 
As years wore on, the better features of Christophe’s character 
were obscured by the avarice and tyranny which were his beset- 
ting sins. 

“ He took possession of the best plantations in his own right, and 
gave others to some of his military comrades, and a few civilians who 
pleased him, on whom he bestowed the titles of barons, counts and 
dukes.t The chdteaux royauz, as his own and the queen’s domains 
were denominated, were worked by soldiers disbanded, or on leave of 
absence. In the last year of Christophe, twenty of these plantations 
yielded ten millions of pounds of sugar, equal to 5,000 hogsheads of a 
ton weight each. One of them, three leagues from the Cape, called the 
Queen's Delight, yielded 500 hogsheads of superior sugar, of the 
enormous weight of 25 cwt. each.” 

Sir Home Popham, the English admiral, who visited Christophe 
several times during his reign, remonstrated firmly with him 
upon the appalling severities of his rural code; but he could pro- 
duce no impression upon the black monarch, who persisted in 
declaring that his people could be governed in no other manner. 
The natural result of such a system followed. His political rival, 
Pétion, more judicious in his views, and more temperate in his 
passions, increased in popularity as he himself lost his hold upon 
the spirits of the people. To the few foreigners who resided in 
the country, the rule of the monarch of the North was more 
agreeable than that of the President of the Republic, for thus 
was Pétion styled in the southern section of the island. At Cape 
Francois every European was held in honour; nor was he passed 

* Conscious how greatly this ignorance of written characters placed him in the 
power of those about him, to whom he was in consequence obliged to confide, 
Christophe was in the habit, after having dictated a letter or ordinance to his 
secretary, to call in half-a-dozen individuals separately, and to cause the document 
to be read to him by each, in order to assure himself of its fidelity. 

+ It was once remarked to Christophe that the titles of the Duke of Limonade 
and the Prince of Marmalade had excited great ridicule in France ; when he wittily 
replied, that he was by no means astonished such should be the case in a country 
possessing the Prince of Peas and the Duke of Broth (Le Prince de Poix and Le 


Duc de Bouillon). 
} Candler’s Brief Notices, p. 31. 
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in the street by a native without a salutation; at Port-au-Prince 
it was precisely the reverse. Regarding the whites as the re- 
presentatives of a race which had so long subjected them to the 
yoke and the chain, they did not even attempt to conceal their 
antipathy to the strangers; and far from saluting them with 
courtesy, even compelled them to acts of outward respect towards 
themselves ; some of the more wealthy among them actually in- 
sisting that foreign merchants, travellers, and traders, should 
raise their hats as they passed them by! This, however, was a 
vexation as petty as it was ridiculous; and did not suffice to 
prevent any candid and thinking man from distinguishing the 
vast difference produced upon the minds and habits of the people, 
between the coercive, vain, and selfish government of Christophe, 
and the moderate and modest rule of Pétion. 

That the coloured President possessed to the full as much am- 
bition as the black King, his whole career tended to prove ; but 
it was a more wholesome and legitimate ambition. While the 
policy of Christophe was to surround himself with splendour and 
indulgence, and thus dazzle the eyes and hoodwink the intellects 
of his subjects, as he was gradually enriching himself at their 
expense, and, by slow degrees, subjecting them to a tyranny 
scarcely inferior to that from which they had freed themselves at 
the expense of so much blood; that of Pétion, satisfied with the 
fact of being created President of the Republic for life, with the 
privilege of appointing his successor, after having been already 
thrice annually elected to that dignity, affected no state, formed 
no court, waived all unnecessary ceremony, and was courteous, 
accessible, and considerate. The great objects of his life appear 
to have been, the safety and moral benefit of the Republic, and 
the overthrow of his northern rival. With an empty treasury, 
which compelled him to issue base money, and a knowledge that 
without exports it would be vain to attempt to trade, or to 
obtain a revenue, he nevertheless used no compulsory measures 
to enforce labour. The head of that caste which was nume- 
rically the weakest in the island, he endeavoured to strengthen 
his position by conciliating rather than coercing the blacks; and, 
in so far as his crippled means allowed, he encouraged commerce 
from without, especially with England, upon whose imports he 
levied a duty of only 5 per cent., while those of all other nations 
were taxed at 10. 

From the period of Pétion’s election to the Presidency, his 
hatred of the French was virulent and undisguised; while his 
opposition to Christophe was, as he declared, based upon a con- 
viction that he was incapable of exercising the supreme com- 
mand to which he aspired, with benefit to the country ; and that 
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should he attain to power, he would degrade it by tyranny. One 
of his own earliest measures was to establish, in conjunction with 
his principal partisans, a popular form of government, calculated 
to inspire confidence in the people, and to prove his consis- 
tency. Of this government, by the unanimous consent of the 
citizens and the army, he became the executive head, establish- 
ing its head-quarters at Port-au-Prince. 

During the period of his struggle against the pretensions of 
Christophe, the moral and social condition of his people was ne- 
cessarily neglected ; but on the suspension of hostilities between 
them, he was as zealous and as indefatigable as his opponent in 
forming plans of civilization and progression; and so desirous 
was he that individual justice should in every case be done, that 
it was not until the accumulated pressure of public affairs com- 
pelled him to forego the practice, that he abstained from with- 
holding his decision, in every instance, when called upon to 
administer justice, until he had himself determined the case from 
personal investigation. The army was devoted to him; the 
people regarded him as their liberator from oppression and hard- 
ship ; and while he deprecated all state, and even disarmed envy 
by the unobtrusiveness of his habits—they regarded him with a 
veneration and respect which no crown could have commanded. 
The mildness of his rule brought nevertheless its evil—* the bane 
and antidote” were both there. His solicitude to be considered 
rather as the father than the governor of his people, afforded 
a license for disorder, of which the evil-disposed portion of the 
population were not slow to avail themselves. The transition 
had been too sudden and too violent, from an existence of slavery 
and toil—terminated by an epoch of bloodshed and terror—to 
an existence of freedom and indolence ; and thus the population, 
liberated from the restraints to which they had been hitherto 
subjected, habitually indulged in their vicious propensities, and 
defying the established laws, set at nought the authority of those 
who held office in the different departments of the state. Their 
ideas of liberty were still vague, extravagant, and undefined ; 
and, in the first jealousy of its possession, they degraded it into 
licentiousness. ‘l'o this description of the moral state of the lower 
orders, however, the soldiers of the republic formed, in all save their 
deportment to Europeans, a striking contrast. Their hatred 
to foreigners carried them frequently to insolence, while their 
bearing towards the people was haughty and violent ; but their 
discipline was admirable: they were subordinate, orderly and 
obedient to their officers, amenable to authority, and emulative 
of the distinctions with which Pétion rewarded their gallantry 
and good conduct. One of the greatest defects of the republican 
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government was the total neglect evinced towards the educa- 
tional interests of the young. Not an effort was made to esta- 
blish public schools, which was the more inexcusable in the case 
of Pétion, (always supposing him to have individually possessed 
sufficient power to carry so important a point,) as, enjoying 
himself all the advantages of an admirable education, and fully 
capable of appreciating its value, he must have been conscious 
that a more powerful moral engine in the progression of his 
people could not have been applied ; and that so long as they re- 
mained in the state of ignorance which was the concomitant of 
their slavery, nothing great or good could be rationally antici- 
pated from the mass of the population. 

In the distribution of property the government of Pétion 
proved its superiority to that of Christophe. Far from possess- 
ing themselves of lands to which they had no just or legal claim, 
and compelling the less favoured members of the community to 
labour for their benefit, the republican authorities made so equal 
a division of their territories, that the majority of the people were 
possessed of small estates, which they cultivated with an indus- 
try that proved the position of the king to be a false one, when 
he declared that the natives could be induced to labour only at 
the point of the bayonet. 

The defection of a portion of Christophe’s fleet augmented 
the resources of the Republic ; and ere long the harbour of Port- 
au-Prince presented a spectacle of greater and steadier commerce 
than that of Cape Frangois: nor is it less worthy of mention, 
that while at the court of Christophe his new made nobles were 
frittering away their energies and their intellects in puerile and 
fantastic forms and follies, the sterner government of Pétion was 
calling into action the abilities and talents of those about him. 

The only point of resemblance between the chiefs of the two 
rival factions éxisted in their unmitigatable hatred to France ; 
and their resolution never again, under any circumstances, to 
submit to her authority. The sincerity of these declarations was 
tested, when, on the return of Louis X VIII. to the French throne, 
the government of that country made an attempt at renewed pos- 
session of the colony. On the restoration of peace throughout 
Europe, the ex-colonists began to entertain hopes of recovering 
their property in the island, and consequently addressed a peti- 
tion to the Chamber of Deputies, which was favourably received, 
and referred to a committee. The chairman, General Defour- 
neaux, made an inflated and exaggerated speech, in which he re- 
commended that a force should be despatched to Hayti, accom- 
panied by the colonists, strong enough to put the ex-proprietors 
in possession of their estates, and to secure them in their tenure ; 
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asserting that, from his personal knowledge of both the native 
chiefs, he was convinced that they would eagerly acknowledge the 
authority of Louis. The interested parties did not pause to in- 
quire into the probability of men, rescued at a heavy and fearful 
price from slavery, resuming their chains at the bidding of a 
foreign potentate, who had but recently recovered his own throne ; 
and the topic of re-conquering St. Domingo became a favourite 
theme in every salon :— 


‘“‘ The members of the cabinet also ultimately entered into the same 
views ; and in the hope of effecting an object of so much importance, 
they refused to accede to the proposal, made by Great Britain on the 
return of Louis, for an immediate abandonment of the African slave- 
trade, but stipulated for its continuance for five years longer; at the 
end of which they promised by treaty its definite cessation. For, as 
the population of St. Domingo was already considerable, they would 
be able, they conceived, during that period, to supply the plantations 
with as many negroes from Africa as should be required for their entire 
cultivation. 

‘“« In the mean time, no authentic information had yet been received 
by the French government respecting the state of the island, or the 
disposition of the reigning chiefs; for which reason, the plan recom- 
mended by General Defourneaux being abandoned for the present, 
Malouet, the Minister for the Colonies,* resolved on sending to the 
West Indies three commissioners, for the avowed purpose of obtaining 
and transmitting to France all the information which could be pro- 
cured on these subjects. This measure, though of a preparatory na- 
ture, necessarily required much caution ; and some discretion, it might 
be supposed, would have been displayed in the selection of those to 
whom its execution should be entrusted. But the same folly was be- 
trayed in the choice of the agents which characterized the whole 
scheme. The principal one, who was Dauxion Lavaysse,t had been 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety at Paris, under the in- 
famous Robespierre ; and the second, De Medina, who had served in St. 
Domingo in the army of Toussaint, being entrusted by that general with 
an important post, had betrayed it tothe French under Le Clerc. Two 
men more obnoxious to the Haytians could not, therefore, have been 
easily selected. These emissaries having been instructed to repair 
without delay to one of the islands nearest to St. Domingo, proceeded 


* Himself an ex-colonist. 

+ “One Dauxion Lavaysse, formerly a Terrorist, an agent of Robespierre’s 
under the Committee of Public Safety; and one of those immoral and degraded 
wretches, who, on their return to France, had been sentenced to twenty years’ con- 
finement with hard labour in chains for the crime of bigamy. The second was a re- 
negade Spaniard, named Augustino Franco Medina, formerly employed at Bannique 
in looking after smugglers, afterwards appointed adjutant-general, with the com- 
mand of the district of Cibao, by Ferrand; he signalized himself by his cruelty, in 
causing a massacre of defenceless women and children, in his attack upon the village 
of Ounaminthé.’’—De Vastey's Essai, p. 139. 
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forthwith to England ; and, in the summer of 1814, sailed from Fal- 
mouth in a packet for Jamaica.”* 


The Haytian chiefs were soon apprised of the real intentions 
of France: that an attack upon the island was contemplated, 
they did not permit themselves to doubt ; and, determined alike 
to resist the claims and to reject the authority of Louis, they 
began simultaneously to make preparations for defence. De 
Vastey labours to throw the imputation of treason upon Pétion, 
and roundly asserts that he temporized with Lavaysse, in order 
to secure the interests of the people of colour at the expense of 
the blacks, whom he desired to see once more reduced to slavery ; 
and to cause himself to be named Governor-General of Hayti, 
upon the destruction of Christophe. For these assertions there 
is, however, no apparent foundation ; nor does the after conduct 
of Pétion in any point tend to carry out the accusation. De 
Vastey, we believe, stands alone as his accuser; and in his case 
the arrow of virulent hate is indeed telum imbelle sine ictu ; the 
soi-disant historian having, with all his talent, suffered his temper 
to overcome his reason, and his arguments to degenerate into in- 
vective. Certain it is, that Pétion was no less active than Chris- 
tophe in repairing the coast-batteries, strengthening the fortresses, 
filling the arsenals with torches of cotton-wood, and accumulating 
ammunition and provisions. Should force, indeed, be employed 
against them, the Haytians had determined, to a man, to resist 
till every hope was at an end, and then to apply the brand to 
their cities, their palaces, and their plantations ; and to bequeathe 
to their victors, if such the intruders’ were fated to become, a de- 
solate and unpeopled waste, where they had lately seen fertility 
and life. Having dispatched from Jamaica his written imstruc- 
tions to Christophe, Lavaysse expressed his desire to treat per- 
sonally with Pétion, provided his safety were guaranteed ; a 
request and a pledge to which the President at once acceded, 
and to which he religiously adhered ; having, on the termination 
of the negotiations, and the failure of the mission, dispatched the 
discomfited envoy back to France in a Haytian schooner. The 
fate of Medina was, however, less fortunate. This man had 
been secretly sent to the Spanish frontier, whence he made his 
way back to Cape Francois, where he was immediately arrested, 
and his papers seized. These proved to be secret instructions 
from M. Malouet, tending to create tumult and insurrection 
among the Haytians; and thus justified in considering their pri- 
soner as a spy and an incendiary, Christophe and his ministers 
compelled him to be present, standing upon an elevated platform 


* Harvey’s Sketches of Hayti, pp. 366-7. 
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in the midst of the people, at a solemn Te Deum, which was at- 
tended by the king and all his court; and at the subsequent 
reading of all the documents which had been found upon his 
person; after which he was led back to his dungeon, and was 
never again heard of. 

The monstrous proposition of the ex-colonists, published in 
France under the eye of its Christian King, that ‘ the population 
of Hayti ought to be exterminated, to infants of the age of six 
years, who were to be reserved as slaves,” sufficed to prove to the 
inhabitants of the country the species of feeling which existed 
towards them, and the degree of protection that they might anti- 
cipate from a government which put forth no protest of rebuke 
or denial to so impious a suggestion :— 


‘“* The proposals of the French government, conveyed through its 
commissioners, were thus positively rejected by both chiefs; and its 
attempt to resume its ascendancy over the island was, as might have 
been anticipated, wholly unsuccessful. And while on the one hand, 
its failure overthrew the hopes of the ex-colonists, so long and so earn- 
estly cherished, the discovery of their designs served to increase the 
caution of the Haytians, and confirmed them in the resolution of 
holding no farther inter :ourse with France, till she should acknowledge 
and guarantee the independence of their country.” * 


On the return of Napoleon from Elba, one of his first acts was 
to abolish the slave-trade ; to which England, at the entreaty of 
Louis and his ministers, had reluctantly conceded a further tole- 
ration of five years; and at the close of the hundred days, Louis 
himself saw fit to confirm this act of abolition ; and to dispatch, 
in 1816, six new commissioners to St. Domingo, with modified 
propositions to the authorities. This commission, as in the former 
case, was composed of individuals highly obnoxious to the Hay- 
tians, the whole of its members being ex-colonists, and the vowed 
enemies of the blacks. It was a signal failure. After five and 
twenty years of freedom, the natives, or Indigeénes, as they termed 
themselves, had learned to rely more confidently upon their own 
resources, and to contemplate with less respect and misgiving the 
measures of their opponents. The French agents had calculated 
largely upon the disunion between the chiefs, and the disaffection 
existing between the rival factions ; but they were compelled to 
discover that hatred of a common foe, and love of a common 
country, are bonds sufficiently strong to smother for a time all 
individual jealousies, and all civil feuds. The worsted commis- 
sioners departed once more, having produced no effect upon the 
Haytians, save that of exciting and maintaining, in the spirits of 


* Harvey’s Sketches, pp. 377-8. 
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every class of the population, a resolute determination to suffer 
death as individuals, and utter extermination as a nation, rather 
than resume the yoke of France, and the brand of slavery. 

But although thus united in the bond of brotherhood against 
an external foe, and alike engaged in the same work of prepara- 
tion and defence, the hostility of the rival chiefs had slumbered in 
inaction, it is true, but had never been extinguished. The con- 
stant struggle for supremacy, and the sense of increased power 
upon either side, had indeed rathe xr tended to aggravate than to 
annul the feeling; and while the partisans of Christophe loudly 
accused Pétion of treason to his country, the supporters of the 
Republie declaimed against the government of Henry as one of 
tyranny and usurpation. There exists no doubt that Pétion firmly 
believed that the destruction of Christophe would insure the happi- 
ness of the Haytians; noris it at all problematical that he constantly 
held himself in readiness to invade his dominions whenever a fitting 
opportunity should present itself; but he was not fated to witness 
the accomplishment of his wishes. He had, indeed, lived to see 
the flag of France flouted by the nation which was once her foot- 
stool; and to feel that the sears of his countrymen were no longer 
the badges of servitude, but the honourable trophies of a freedom 
hardly won, and highly valued ; but still his sanguine spirit 
drooped beneath the comparative languor of her social progres- 
sion. He was wounded to the quick at the opposition offered to 
many of those measures which he had proposed for the benefit of 
the people whom he ruled; and, at length, he suffered himself to 
become imbued with the painful and depressing idea that they 
were weary of his government, and desired his abdication. This 
belief grew slowly into a conviction; and even while the most 
urgent arguments were used by his friends to refute it, and the 
continued proofs of regard which were lavished upon him by the 
people might well have dispersed so unhappy a delusion, the dis- 
ease struck deeper; and he at last abandoned himself to the 
conviction that his ruin was decided. Every trifling dissatisfac- 
tion manifested by the citizens—every puerile outbreak originating 
in individual jealousies—he construed into a plot against his go- 
vernment, or a design against his life. He became desponding 
and melancholy, lost his habitual suav ity of manner, refused to re- 
ceive his accustomed guests, denied admission even to those with 
whom he had hitherto been the most confidential and familiar, 
neglected his person, and ultimately refused the sustenance neces- 
sary to his existence. The consternation produced throughout the 
republic by the lamentable hypochondrianism of the President, is 
indescribable. It was evident to all, that the painful disease under 
which be laboured must soon deprive them of one who had been 
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to each a father and a friend; nor was the foreboding a false one ; 
for despite every effort to arouse him from the mental and moral 
atrophy into which he had fallen, Pétion expired in May, 1818, 
amid the tears of his people, and with the belief of theiy ingrati- 
tude at his heart, after having presided over the Republic upwards 
of eleven years. Previous to his death, he nominated General 
Boyer* as his successor ; (a nomination which was confirmed by 
the senate and the preetorian bands of Hayti;) to whom he gave 
his dying injunction “never to treat with France.” 

These events in the North excited less sensation among Chris- 
tophe and his party than might have been anticipated. No in- 
terference was attempted on either side, and each found sufficient 
occupation in the affairs of his own government to employ alike 
his time and his energies. Christophe had now reigned nine 
years, and although no very striking events had formed the land- 
marks of his rule, he had nevertheless apparently laid the foun- 
dation of permanent authority and improvement. He had, how- 
ever, at this period reached the culminating point of his great- 
ness; and amidst this appearance of tranquillity and progression, 
he became suspicious and uneasy. He no longer placed faith in 
the honour or fidelity of any one about him, but lived in perpe- 
tual fear of assassination. “He caused his palaces to be strongly 
defended, and never stirred abroad without his body-guard, from 
whom, in ‘their turn, he was partially protected by loaded fire-arms. 
His appearances in public were less frequent, and the circle at 
the palace reduced to a few favourites, on whose good faith he 
still felt some degree of reliance. Nor were his misgivings, like 
those of the unhappy Pétion, altogether visionary. But his down- 
fall was sealed by the license which he at length permitted 
to his violent and ferocious nature,—those bursts of wild and 
ungovernable passion, which he had held in abeyance until his 
ambition was sated ; and which now, fostered into increased fury 
by the suspicions which dogged his path, swept all before them 
like an avalanche. His end was characteristic of his whole life. 

‘* As he spared no one, whether black or coloured,—as he attacked 
all,—he necessarily found all alike disposed to support whomsoever 
sought his ruin. It was an African negro, Richard, Duke of Marma- 


* “‘ This officer had been in the French service, had emigrated with Rigaud and 
others, had been in the United States, and accompanied Pétion on his return in 
1802. He served as aid-de-camp to General Boyé, who was chef d’etat major of 
Rochambeau’s army. Eventually he was attached to Pétion’s staff, and became 
commandant of the city of Port-au-Prince.’”,—-Mackenzir’s Notes on Hayti, vol. 
Il. p. 81. 

‘3 The President Boyer narrowly escaped this fate, (the noyade under Le Clerc and 
manent.) ,) through the intercession of the French General Boyé.’’—Jdem, vol. 

p- 169. 
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lade, and military commandant of the Cape, who first thought of 
delivering the North. He had already been for sometime at the head 
of a conspiracy, in which the principal officers of the army were in- 
volved, when, in August, 1820, Christophe was struck with apoplexy 
in the clfurch of Limonade. He was carried to the palace of Sans 
Souci, which he had built four leagues from his capital. The lingering 
illness of the king appeared to offer a favourable opportunity for the 
outbreak. On the 4th of October, 1820, the regiment in garrison at 
St. Mark revolted ; but the dying man still inspired so much terror, 
that the mutineers requested assistance from the President of the 
Republic. Boyer immediately commenced his march at the head of 
20,000 men. Christophe, being informed of the sedition, ordered 
Richard to go and suppress it. Richard, far from obeying, led on the 
troops, declared the fall of the king, and posted himself, the 8th of 
October, on the heights above the Cape, taking measures for attacking 
Sans Souci, The tyrant, whom his ancient courage did not abandon, 
insisted on mounting his horse. In orderto subdue the malady which 
prevented his doing so, and to restore partial circulation to his stag- 
nant blood, he caused himself to be rubbed all over the body with a 
mixture of rum and pepper; the remedy succeeded for a moment; 
he rose, dressed himself, and took his arms. Scarcely had he left the 
palace when the air seized him ; he fell back, and his muscles refused 
to obey his will, which still retained its energy. 

‘* Thenceforth all was lost to him, for he alone sustained his own 
fortune, and could yet have saved it by his military talents, and the 
terror that he inspired. He nevertheless made one closing effort; he 
dispatched his armed guard and the garrison of the citadel of Ferriére 
against Richard. Vain resource—disaffection reigned everywhere ; 
these last soldiers left him only to join the rebels. General Bottex, a 
coloured officer, speedily informed him of the fact. He thanked him 
calmly for this last proof of fidelity, and retired to his apartments. 
Christophe had often blamed Bonaparte for surviving the loss of his 
crown; he would not fall alive. At the end of a few minutes the 
report of fire-arms was heard in his chamber. They rushed in—he 
was already lifeless. He had aimed at his heart, and the hand of the 
veteran of sixty-two had not deviated a line.* 

*“« The death of Christophe reopened the North ; and General Boyer 
skilfully availed himself of the anarchy existing among the leaders of 
the revolt, to possess himself of every strong place in the late kingdom ; 
and to reunite (for the first time since the death of Dessalines) the 
whole of what once was French St. Domingo under one govern- 
iid 

** The sudden dissolution of the iron rule of Christophe produced 
such entire disorganization, as to render it impossible to restore even so 
much discipline as might have been useful; and the habits of the 
North were gradually assimilated to those of the South. The supre- 
macy of the Port-au-Prince government was not, however, long undis- 


* Colonies Etrangéres et Haiti. Par Victor Schoelcher. Paris, 1842. 
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turbed ; for some of Henry’s old generals were accused of putting forth 
pretensions to the government. They were seized ; some were tried, 
condemned, and executed—others destroyed themselves.” * 

The limits of the Republic had now resumed their original extent ; 
and in 1822, the annexation of the Eastern or Spanish portion 
of the island, satisfied all the views of the Haytian government, 
in so far as related to territory; but as yet they held no posi- 
tion among the nations, for no foreign recognition had esta- 
blished their political rank ; not even Colombia would consent to 
acknowledge their claim as a free country, even weighed down 
as she was with a heavy obligation for similar services at their 
hands. This concession was destined to be first made by 
France herself. Divers abortive negotiations were entered into 
between her and her ex-colonists,—one in 1821, three years 
after the accession of President Boyer ; another in 1823, when 
the Haytian government were urged to make their own propo- 
sals, which failed, from their refusal to pay down a large sum of 
money, as an indemnity to France for her loss of property on 
the island ; and finally, in the month of July, 1825, 

‘¢ Baron Mackau arrived, with a strong squadron of about fourteen 
ships of war, that remained in the bay of Port-au-Prince, while he 
himself proceeded to the capital, with the ordonnance of the 17th of 
April, 1825, in which the independence of French St. Domingo was 
recognised, on the following conditions :—that the ports should be open 
to all nations; but that the French flag should only pay half duties, 
both inwards and outwards; and that one hundred and fifty millions of 
francs should be paid, as an indemnity, in five equal payments, the 
first on the 3lst of December, 1825. The ordonnance was accepted 
on the 11th of July.” + 

This trammel, heavy and crushing as it was, was nevertheless 
a welcome alternative to another death-struggle for national inde- 
pendence ; and the firmness with which General Boyer held the 
reins of government, soon suppressed all attempts on the part of 
ambitious and disappointed individuals to supplant him. Towards 
the close of 1825, the recognition of Haytian independence was 
ratified by the arrival in the island of a French consul-general 
to the capital, a consul to Cayes, and a vice-consul to the Cape ; 
and, early in the following year, these were followed by Mr. 
Mackenzie (from whom we have quoted so largely), as consul- 
general for England, as well as agent to represent the interests 
of Prussia, Lubeck, Hamburgh, Holland, and Sweden. 

General Boyer was the President of a free country ; a man of 
universally admitted talent, legitimate ambition, and great owl 
sonal courage. His government, a modification of those by which 


* Mackenzie’s Notes, vol. II. p. 81-2. + Id. p. 87. 
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it had been preceded, if imperfect in some of its parts, and mis- 
taken in some of its bearings, was nevertheless well suited to the 
genius of the people over whom he was called to rule ; and for 
some time nothing could work better than the system upon 
which it was based. But a fatal disregard for the moral pro- 
gression of the people, and too great a reliance upon the awe 
inspired by a large standing army upon the population, tended 
ultimately to ruin Boyer. A nation whose freedom has been 
the growth and harvest of centuries; whose establishments 
have been perfected by time, and consolidated by wisdom ; 
and whose internal resources, and external commerce are alike 
assured,—may still not only. exist, but even flourish, under a 
lethargie ruler, at least for a time; but an infant state, like 
that of Hayti, requires constant help and nourishment, and 
demands unremitting watchfulness and exertion. The appa- 
rent security of his position cheated General Boyer into a 
belief that it was impregnable ; and he was weak and reckless 
enough to forget, or absurd enough to undervalue, the fiery 
qualities of a people who had already given ample proofs of 
their power alike to judge and to act for themselves. The 
passion of Boyer was his troops; it was in vain that he saw the 
resources of the island diminished by the reduced value of its 


exports, and the paralyzing debt which weighed like an incubus 
upon its revenues ; still, although with no enemy, either external 
or internal, to contend against, and in defiance of the better 
judgment of the few, who contemplated with anxiety and mis- 
giving so useless and ruinous an expenditure, he persisted in 
maintaining an army, which, according to a report supplied to 
Mr. Candler by the government, he thus details :— 


“* Under the head Military Appointments, as commanders of dis- 
tricts, there are 9 generals; 15 brigadier-generals ; 63 colonels; 48 
lieutenant-colonels ; 9 captains; 1 lieutenant; and 20 medical men ; 
whose united pay amounted to 188,407 dollars, or £15,700 sterling. 
* * * The standing army consists, in addition, of 33 colonels; 95 
lieutenant-colonels ; 825 captains; 654 lieutenants; 577 sub-lieute- 
nants and ensigns ; 6,815 non-commissioned officers; 25 medical men; 
and 19,127 rank and file. * * * * The total cost of the army in 
1838, including the arsenals, hospitals, and marines, was, in Haytian 
dollars, 1,418,557 ; or £118,215 in sterling money; a small sum for 
the maintenance of such an immense standing army; bnt (says Mr. 
Candler, in a spirit of judicious prophecy,) a much larger sum than 
Hayti, with her very limited resources, can afford to pay, or is likely 
long to sustain.” * 


Herein existed, beyond all doubt, the fundamental error of 


* Brief Notices of Hayti, pp. 91-2. 
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Boyer’s government. His personal vanity was gratified by the 
constant display and importance attached to a large armed force ; 
and he was misguided enough to believe that its strength was 
reflected upon himself. Had Boyer been an inferior man—had 
he even been deprived of the privilege of comparing and con- 
trasting other countries with his own—had he never crossed the 
Atlantic, and been enabled to distinguish what were the true 
elements of national power and national happiness,—then, indeed, 
we might have been induced to believe that he was incapable of 
comprehending that march of mind which was slowly but surely 
making its way among the great mass of his countrymen, the 
spirit of progression which was awakened within them, and the 
fact that they were anxious to be understood and assisted. 


‘If you publish observations on Hayti,” said several of the mer- 
chants and planters to me, (we again quote from Candler,) “ repre- 
sent us as we are; do not flatter us; exhibit our true condition ; we 
seek amelioration, not by force of arms,—we have had bloodshed and 
strife enough,—but through the important and powerful medium of the 
opinion of observing foreigners, who see our condition, and can state 
what it really is.” * 


And these were the people, who,—with a half-depopulated 
country, plains untilled, and mines unworked for want of capital, 
a huge outstanding debt, depreciated produce, and a diminished 
revenue,—Boyer was blind enough to believe would sit down 
patiently under their trials and privations, while he indulged 
himself in inaction, amid the waving of feathers and the glitter of 
gold lace. 

Wedded even to the abuses which use had rendered familiar 
to him, Boyer had a horror of everything that bordered on inno- 
vation, and wilfully shut his eyes to those evils and omissions, 
which, to the awakened energies of those about him, had become 
irksome and offensive. ‘To such an excess, indeed, did he carry 
this culpable inertness, that he betrayed annoyance whenever 
a remark was hazarded even upon the disgraceful state of the 
public streets and roads; which, although he traversed them 
daily, he made no effort to redeem from the deplorable condi- 
tion by which they were rendered an endless cause of discomfort 
to every decent inhabitant of the capital and its environs. 

Having, upon one occasion, proved his authority in the Cham- 
bers, by the expulsion of those members who were personally 
obnoxious to him, he presumed upon his impunity, and became at 
once careless and despotic through a false estimate of his power ; 
nor can it be doubted that his downfall may be dated from the 
month of April, 1842, when he forcibly excluded from the Cham- 


* Brief Notices of Hayti, p. 91. 
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ber of Representatives, with the assistance of a party of armed 
troops, the members for the South, among whom were Heérard 
Dumesle and David St. Preux, two of the principal instigators of 
the popular demonstration which recently broke out in Cayes: 
and which was headed by the artillery-commandant, Charles 
Riviere Hérard, (the elder brother of Dumesle,) now General 
Hérard. 

On the subject of this expulsion, and of the men who were 
subjected to it, Mr. Candler remarks :— 

“ The President thought them too much in advance of the age, and 
as requiring more than the public good, or the people at large, could 
bear! He therefore caused the Assembly to be decimated, and made 
their own votes the executioner of his secret decree. The government 
of Hayti is, in fact, a military despotism in the hands of a single man; 
mild and merciful, it must be confessed, and desiring the welfare of his 
country ; but mistaken in some of his views, and therefore acting 
on some occasions in a manner utterly opposed to the public good.’* 


The inhabitants of Cayes, in 1842, elected as their represen- 
tative M. Hérard Dumesle, and chose as his colleague Alcée 
André Laudun, a man highly esteemed, and who in 1839 had 
been deprived of his place of director of the government press, 
for having attended a dinner given by some of the citizens in 
honour of their expelled member.f The election of these two 
popular individuals was almost unanimous; and they were re- 
turned with great triumph and rejoicing. Having taken their 
seats, M. Laudun was named President of the Chamber, and 
constitutionally invested with that dignity; but on hearing of 
the circumstance, Boyer remarked, “‘ Laudun is Dumesle ;” and 
forthwith intrigues were set on foot, threats were fulminated, 
and promises were lavished, the result of which was the deposi- 
tion of Laudun. An armed force, ostentatiously displayed, ren- 
dered resistance impossible ; but before the insulted citizen left 
Port-au-Prince, he had already, in conjunction with another of 
the deputies,} (whose unexpected exile ultimately prevented his 
taking a prominent part in the late revolution,) discussed and 
determined the measures to be adopted, for delivering his country 
from the tyranny and oppression of which he was at that moment 
the victim. 

In conjunction with Riviere Hérard, his brother Heérard 
Dumesle, Lhérisson, Rameau, Press, &c., he organized the plan 
of a revolution. A secret society was formed at Cayes,§ under 


* Brief Notices of Hayti, p. 90. 

+ The Commons Chamber of Representatives is integrally renewed every five 
years, each period being distinguished by the appellation of ‘ legislature.’’ The 
members assembie every year, and the session lasts three months. 

~ M. Dumai Lespinasse. 

§‘‘The population of the South,”’ says M. Schoelcher, in his admirable work 
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their auspices, for the diffusion of liberal doctrines, the exposure 
of the evils which were generated by the administrative system of 
Boyer, and for the purpose of rousing into action the citizens of 
the Republic. Their first demonstration was made at Praslin, on 
the property of Riviere Hérard, who took the command, under the 
title of ** Executive Chief of the Wills of the Sovereign People.” 
Laudun, Lhérisson, and Bedouet, were detached to Camp-Perin, 
to invite the national guard of that place to join their ranks ; 
but General Borgella having already sent an armed force against 
them, under the command of Colonel Cazeau, they were unable 
to accomplish their purpose. The three commissioners, thus 
separated from their leader, did not succeed in rejoining him 
until the 16th of February, at Tiburon. During their absence 
from the patriot army, whose numbers had meanwhile rapidly 
increased, they encountered perpetual and serious dangers. 
They were, by order of General Borgella, constantly pursued by 
parties of the President’s troops; they were hidden for many 
days in the depths of the forests; at times, lost amid the vastness 
of the desarts through which they made their way, and with 
which they were totally unacquainted ; and at others nearly 
famished for want of food. Despite, however, all these diffi- 
culties, they ultimately reached the camp of their leader, as he 
was about to march on Miragoane; where Lhérisson again left 
them to return with the division of Lazarre, for the defence of 
the town of Jérémie, against a force with which General Solages 
was about to attack it. The handful of men who had thus de- 
voted themselves to a cause fraught with peril, and surrounded 
by difficulty, were not possessed merely of that brute courage 
which overwhelms by muscular force, but could also boast 
that mental power which is essential to the right guidance of 
physical supremacy. Among them, Romain Lhérisson was par- 
ticularly conspicuous for his various and solid attainments. He 
it was who compiled the Manifesto, which, originally addressed 
to the citizens of Cayes, has now become the revolutionary 
charter, and the palladium of the people’s liberties. It is true 
that he was assisted in his task by Laudun and Press; but the 
credit of the work is nevertheless his own. 

Their numerical force not permitting them to attempt the 





published in Paris in the year 1842, ‘‘ has preserved something of the old spirit of 
unrest by which it was distinguished during the civil wars. It is there that you 
hear spoken of, we will not say the most freely, but in the least timid terms, the 
culpable acts of the President Boyer ; and it was from the district of Cayes, and the 
neighbouring district of Acquin, that the citizens, Hérard Dumesle and David Saint- 
Preux, were sent to the Commons’ House, whose radical opposition well nigh over- 
threw, in 1839, the reigning faction.”’ 
pp 2 
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capture of the city of Cayes, of which General Borgella* was in 
command, Hérard summoned him to surrender; which, owing to 
the almost universal desertion of his troops to the ranks of the 
Patriots, he was within a few days compelled to do. Borgella, in 
fact, found himself, together with such officers as still adhered 
to the fortunes of Boyer, abandoned by his followers, and left 
helpless at the mercy of the insurgents. One trait of despe- 
rate courage deserves record here, and must not be refused 
mention. ‘The commandant of the arsenal, although deserted by 
his men, resolutely refused to deliver up his trust; and as the 
Patriots were passing the bridge to enter the magazine, blew it 
up, and buried himself in the ruins! General Borgella, whose 
grey hairs and long services had secured to him the respect of 
his adversaries, was allowed to go at large on his parole. Not 
the slightest outrage or disorder was committed by the con- 
querors. The patriot army appeared resolved to falsify all the 
libels which had been fulminated against them by the government 
party; and while the official proclamations were charging them 
with laying waste the country, and wantonly spoiling the pro- 
perty of the non-belligerent population, the most perfect order 
and discipline prevailed throughout their ranks; nor did the 
paltry spirit of retaliation betray them into any acts of injustice 
or cruelty. Such individuals as were notoriously hostile to their 
cause were placed under surveillance, but the cases of imprison- 
ment were few. 

How little the party in power anticipated any serious results 
from what they attempted to treat as an insignificant outbreak, 
may be gathered from the following article in the Feuille de 
Commerce, of the 5th of March :— 


‘* Ever since the month of February, the Temps (Government paper) 
has informed us that a revolt has lately taken place; an attempt of a 
levee of shields at Cayes, under the title of the Revolt of Riviére Hérard, 
of Hérard Dumesle, and Consorts. According to the several corre- 
spondents of this journal, towards the end of January there was a 
meeting of persons on the estate of Praslin, a sugar factory situated 
in the plain of Thorbeck, belonging to the artillery commandant, 
Riviere Hérard. It was there that arms were taken up; that Riviére 
Hérard demanded an interview with General Borgella by a letter 
delivered on the 28th of January by the overseer of the administration 
of Port Salut, Belus Ledoux ; subsequently, malevolence had propa- 


* On the division of the island between Christophe and Pétion, Borge!la adhered 
to the latter, but supported Rigaud on his secession from Port-au-Prince. Subse- 
quently he has’ uniformly served under the Republic, and public opinion has long 
marked him as the future President of Haiti...—Mackenziz’s Notes on Haiti, 
vol. I. pp. 255-7. 
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gated the report in Cayes, that there were 5,000 men collected at 
Praslin, who were to march during the night upon the city. The 
General, satisfied of the good spirit of the inhabitants, had despised 
this braggadocia ( fanfaronnade), and trusted that the sight of the 
troops by whom he was surrounded, would induce this handful of men 
to abandon Riviére and his principal accomplices, Dumesle, Laudun, 
Lherisson, &c, &c., and that thus he should have fewer culprits to 
punish. But, on the other hand (says the Temps), the General 
would not expose himself in the plain, five leagues distant from Cayes, 
and run the risk of giving this band a chance of penetrating into the 
town by cross-roads,~-well knowing that the project of firing the city 
had been decided on, in order to create confusion, and to facilitate to 
these brigands the assassination of the principal functionaries, of whose 
posts they were envious. General Solages, warned in time, marched 
to Cayes with his troops. The rebels attempted to take Port-Salut, 
but failed, without the firing of a gun. They retreated on Praslin, 
reduced to about 50 men. Colonel Cazeau immediately pursued 
them, but he found no one at Praslin, They had already taken the 
direction of the Grande Anse, &c.” 


The order of the day published by General Borgella was pre- 
cisely in the same stram. He trusted, as he declared, (although 
the town of Jérémie had openly accepted the patriot cause, and 
the black General Lugard had joined them at the head of two 
regiments of the line,) that the imposing force which he had dis- 
patched in pursuit of the insurgents, would find but few culprits 
to deliver over to the sword of justice.* 

We have now to examine what was actually the case; and in 
how far the authorities were justified in their contempt of the 
insurgent party. Although its chiefs were well aware that the 
popular feeling was in their favour, and that they were already 
sufficiently strong to make head against the force which had been 
ordered out to oppose them, they were still unwilling to shed 
blood, and rather sought to bring Boyer to a compromise ; in 
furtherance of which arrangement they endeavoured to open a 
negotiation, assuring him that they did not desire to deprive him 
of his dignity, but that they simply demanded immediate redress 
of their grievances,—the principal being the life-tenure of the 
Presidentship, which they required should be limited toa duration 
of five years, according to the constitution, Boyer, in reply, 
declared that he would not treat with an armed force; and he 
had already dispatched, as we have shown, a strong body of troops 
to attack the Patriots ; but it was sufficiently evident that these 
troops marched with great reluctance ; and it ultimately required 


* On the 5th of February, 6,800 men marched against Hérard, under the com- 
mand of General Désiré. 
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all the energy of their leaders to compel them to face their oppo- 
nents, who at once vacated Jérémie to meet them. 

It was originally our intention to have introduced into our pages 
a few specimens of General Hérard’s proclamations, but we find 
that our space will not permit us to do so; as, although they are 
admirable proofs of his savoir faire as a diplomatist as well as a 
soldier, they are yet so wordy as to occupy more room than we 
are able to bestow ; and thus we shall content ourselves with a 
rapid record of the events upon which they were hinged. 

On the 7th of February, General Lazarre, who held the com- 
mand of the district of Tiburon, went over to Hérard, carrying 
with him the whole of the 18th regiment ; and his defection was 
immediately repaired by the provisional appointment of General 
Cazeau. ‘Two days previously, 1,500 men were collected at Petit 
Goave; and Colonel Lamarre marched thence at the head of 1,200; 
while, on the 11th, the national guard and the 20th regiment left 
Leogane, to co-operate with him against the insurgents. 

That the government began at this period to feel more anxiety 
in the result of the rising than it cared to show, cannot be 
doubted, from the fact that orders were issued to forbid all as- 
sembling together of the citizens, all political discussions, and all 
speculations on the state of affairs in the South; while at nine 
o'clock on the morning of Sunday, the 26th, immediately after 
the arrival at Port-au-Prince of General Inginac, from Little 
Goave, whence he had made a rapid and somewhat undignified 
retreat, and of the Director of the Customs, B. Ardouin, from 
Cayes, the National Fort fired the alarm gun three several times 
—the bells sounded the tocsin—and half an hour subsequently 
the drums beat toarms. The confusion exceeded all description. 
Sunday being the market day, the town was crowded with pea- 
sants from the valleys and heights, who were vending their pro- 
duce ; crowds were rushing in every direction, neither knowing 
what they feared, nor what they sought ; while an universal cry 
of “ To arms ! to arms !”’ increased the terror, which was only the 
greater because it was untangible. Thenceforward the national 
guard of the city, both horse and foot, were under arms; but 
instead of remaining passively at their post, to maintain order, 
and, if need were, to protect their homes and their families, as 
the general interest required, and as it had been decided by the 
authorities that they should do, they unanimously demanded, 
through Major (chef d’escadron) E. Duplessis, and others of their 
officers, that rations and ammunition should be supplied to them, 
and that they should receive an order to encamp, instead of that 
which had been previously issued. 

It must doubtlessly have been a conviction on the part of the 
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said authorities, that these stipulating troops would carry out 
their purpose per fas et nefas, which induced a ready acquiescence 
with their demand ; and, accordingly, they were directed to hold 
themselves in readiness to march out at six o’clock,—which they 
did, and then halted at Marquissant, to await further orders. 
How the national guard of the capital could reconcile with its 
duty this abandonment, not only of the city itself, but of the 
wives, children, parents, and property of its own members, to the 
care and protection of indifferent individuals, was a problem which 
every rational being failed to solve ; however, at Marquissant they 
remained until the 2nd of March, encamped in the plain of Leo- 
gane, where they joined divers detachments of different regiments 
collected there under the command of Generals Inginac and Me- 
rault. In his flight from Little Goave, General Inginac had 
passed a hurried night at Leogane, where the women had pur- 
sued him with hootings and abuse. It was consequently with no 


small panic that the inhabitants saw him return on the evening 
of the 27th of February, at the head of 900 men, and pitch his 
tents opposite the town. Nor were their first fears allayed by 
the fact that he was no sooner arrived, than he summoned to his 
presence certain individuals against whom he alleged causes of 
suspicion or displeasure, and whom he detained in his power. 


Spies were constantly passing and repassing between the camp 
and the city; the warning voices of the sentinels occurred at 
short intervals; the lines of light emitted by the camp-fires 
illuminated the plain ; and the pen of the diplomatic secretary * 
appeared to have made way for the sword of the resolute general ; 
when one night, some of the Leoganois, in order to create a 
confusion among his troops, drove a number of stray horses 
through the Savannah at the top of their speed, in the direction 
of the tents. Cries of, “To arms! Toarms! The cavalry of 
the Popular Army are upon us!” resounded on all sides; and 
in the midst of the panic, General Inginac, acting upon the 
aphorism of Hudibras, sprang into his carriage, whence he was 
only dislodged by the intimation that it was unhorsed! Calling 
vehemently for his charger, he had just placed his foot in the 
stirrup, when through the camp thundered the prancing and 
snorting horses; and the mistake was discovered. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the adventure had proved sufficiently start- 
ling to M. Inginae to induce him to avoid the risk of another 
shock; for on the Ist of March he struck his tents, and retired 
from his position. He had so sooner retreated than the town of 


* Brigadier General Balthazard Inginac, secretary general to the President, was 
so celebrated for his complicated and intricate diplomacy, as to have earned for 
himself, among the resident Europeans at St. Domingo, the sobriquet of the 
‘‘Haytian Talleyrand.’’ He was a man of vast ambition and few scruples. 
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Leogane openly declared for the Patriots. Such was the enthu- 
siasm of the women at the discomfiture of the government general 
at Leogane, that they armed themselves with such weapons as 
they could procure, and insisted on sharing in the defence of the 
city; where they actually acted as patrols, and dragged the 
guns to their allotted positions. One fact, hinging upon this 
Amazonian demonstration, although numerically exaggerated by 
the timidity of the reporter, is at once too honourable to their 
energy, and too laughable in itself, to be overlooked. On the 
night of his retreat, General Inginac secretly despatched Colonel 
Lesage to reconnoitre the city, and to endeavour to discover some 
method of possessing himself of the persons of three individuals 
who were in the town-prison, and whom he was anxious to, for- 
ward to Port-au-Prince. His envoy returned, declaring the pro- 
ject impossible, as the prison was guarded by 600 armed women! 

On the 23rd of February, the right column of the President's 
army, commanded by Colonel Lamarre, was encamped at Le Sieur, 
before Pestel, while the troops under the orders of Generals f iché, 
Solages, and Cazean, were in movement to co-operate in repressing 
the revolt, by joining that at Le Sieur, to march on Jérémie. At 
Pestel an attempt was made to stop the march of the Patriots, by 
the brave but ill-fated and deluded Colonel Lamarre ; who, under 
the impression that Boyer was still all-powerful, and that he 
should be speedily and strongly reinforced, persisted, contrary to 
the advice of those about him, in attacking the enemy. He was 
shot by one of his own officers, who was, in his turn, cut down by 
the axe of a sapper, who thus revenged the death of his colone!. 
The scull of the officer was cleft in two, and he fell to the earth 
a corpse, In the order of the day, published on the 12th of May, 
by General Charles Hérard, from his head-quarters at Tiburon, he 
announces to his troops that the result of the engagement was, 
to leave in the possession of the patriot army upwards of 200 
prisoners, 50 horses, 50 stand of arms, a quantity of provision, a 
small sum of money, and 200 rounds of ammunition. He then 
goes on to order the liberation of all the private soldiers, so soon 
as they shall have been supplied with rations ; they being merely 
the instruments of power, in whom passive obedience was a duty ; 
but declaring his purpose of retaining the officers prisoners, as 
responsible and reasoning parties. 

An action took place a few leagues from the town, which ended 
in the total defeat of Boyer’s party. Cazeau was shot dead during 
the engagement ; and the loss on both sides was about 300 men 
killed and wounded. The President’s troops suffered the most 
severely, the Patriots having the advantage of two field-pieces, 
which told murderously upon the ranks of their opponents. 

In Jérémie the Patriots had already commenced their work of 
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reform steadily and usefully. They had organized a “‘ Committee 
of Public Safety ;” and while all was terror and confusion in 
Port- au-Prince, order and tranquillity reigned in this first pied- 
a-terre of the newly-formed government; for the committee, being 
invested with discretionary power, dispensed military and civil 
rank, and assumed to itself the title of ‘The Popular Govern- 
ment.” 

Late on the evening of the Ist of March, information reached 
the President’s army, that both Great and Little Goave were in 
the possession of the Patriots. Orders were accordingly given to 
raise the camp, and to retire to Gressier, Morne-d-Bateau, Ma- 
riani, and Marquissant ; and on the 4th, proclamation was made, 
that such of the women as were desirous of esez aping from possible 
violence, were at liberty toembark on board the British, or other 
vessels, then lying in the port ; or to retire to whatever part of 
the island they might see fit to adopt as a retreat. The effect of 
this announcement, together with intelligence of desertion after 
desertion to the enemy’s lines, soon covered the plain with moving 
groups ; carts and waggons heaped with property and furniture 
of every description were to be seen in all directions; and the 
city bid fair to be abandoned ere long by all its female inha- 
bitants. 

On Sunday, the 12th, the government forces encamped at Gres- 
sier, under the orders of General Mérault, composed of the national 
guard of Port-au-Prince, averaging, horse and foot, about 150 
men; the foot-chasseurs of Boyer’s body-guard, under the com- 
mand of Colonel (chef-de-batatllon) Therlonge, and of the 4th, 
llth, and 13th regiments, and a few mounted grenadiers, mus- 
tering in all something less than 1,500 men, and totally destitute 
of artillery—the same fear being assigned as on a previous occa- 
sion by the President, that the cannon might fall into the hands of 
the enemy !—were rash enough to oppose themselves to the patriot 
army, consisting of between 3,000 and 4,000 individuals, fighting 
for life, for freedom, and for all that makes man strong and resolute. 
It is a remarkable fact, that although he ordered out even hisown 
guard upon this occasion, Boyer did not possess sufficient heroism 
to put himself at their head, but remained safely and supinely 
within the city walls; while it will require little explanation that, 
supported as the Patriots were by six field-pieces, the engagement 
was a mere scene of slaughter, succeeded by a disgraceful rout ; 
and that it was owing to the humanity of the insurgent troops 
that the plains of Leogane were not one vast shamble. The 
action lasted only five minutes, and but two cannons were fired ; 
the 11th and 13th regiments having gone over en masse to the 
Patriots. 
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On learning the defeat and defection of his soldiery, Boyer lost 
all confidence ; and his changed manner did not eseape remark. 
The Haytians are universally superstitious, and put great faith 
in omens. When intelligence reached Port-au-Prince of the ap- 
proach of the Patriots, all was consternation, as has been already 
described. The alarm-gun at the fort had never been fired, save 
on occasions of great exigency, such as the arrival of the Frene h 
fleet, and the people had not heard its iron tongue for twenty 
years; the effect of its deep and fear-awakening voice may con- 
sequently be imagined. As Boyer was reviewing the troops in 
garrison in the capital, his hat fell off; he looked chagrined, and 
the expression of his countenance was reflected on those of his 
staff, and the spectators, who immediately remarked upon the in- 
auspicious augury, which boded evil to the head upon which the 
hat refused to rest. 

“This affair,” says the Feuille de Commerce of the 9th of 
March, ‘‘ took place about half past 8 o’clock on the 12th of 
February ; ; and at half past 11 the news was spread throughout 
Port-au-Prince, and contributed to augment the terror of the 
President’s family, and the few persons who still adhered to him— 
if, indeed, any could yet be found who had the melancholy courage 
to avow themselves as the partisans of such a cause—of a party 
for ever lost! The :uthorities endeavoured to call together a 
few troops, especially the grenadiers of the line; but the wives 
and relations of those who had fallen victims on the plains of 
Leogane collected in crowds on the parade ground, in the squares, 
and in front of the dwellings of the ex-President’s family, and 
exhaled their suffering in shouts of indignation, manifesting at 
that moment all the hatred that was felt of the despotism, the 
tyranny, and the selfishness of the fallen family. It was then the 
President really discovered that it would be worse than folly to 
conceive the least hope of retaining his power! In fact, nothing 
was talked of throughout Monday but abdication—the resigna- 
tion of the Presidentship—and that the resolution was taken. 
In the afternoon, an absurd report was spread, that the arsenal 
was to be blown up—(because it was thence that the deposed 
family were to embark) ; and the rumour was promulgated in order 
that the neighbourhood might be deserted ; and the embarkation, 
which took place about 6 in the evening, be thus accomplished 
without difficulty.” 

The arrival of two Haytian schooners from Cayes, one of which 
had on board the administrator of that city, (Céligny Ardouin,) 
bringing intelligence of the occupation of the place by the Patriots, 
doubtless drove Boyer to an immediate decision on his future 
measures ; and several officers of the British navy, accompanied 
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by the British vice-consul, Mr. Usher, were requested to attend 
at the Government- house ; where a formal request was submitted 
to them for permission for Boyer, his family, and attendants, to 
embark on board an English ship-of-war, which was instantly ac- 
corded. The French consul-general, however, objecting to the 
departure of the ex-President through such a medium, protested 
against it, at least until the arrival of the popular army, and the 
installation of the new government. A precaution on the part of 
the French functionary, it was whispered, sufficiently authorized 
by the fact, that considerable sums were stated to have been lately 
withdrawn from the public treasury, which might, considering the 
position in which Hayti stood towards France, render it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, without some provision against this dis- 
bursement, for her in future to pay the amount due to France, 
under the title of indemnity, according to the treaty of the 12th 
of February, 1838.* 

This objection was, however, ultimately over-ruled by H. B. M.’s 
consul ; and having satisfied himself of the defeat of his guard, 
Boyer proceeded to draw up his act of abdication, and to forward 
it to the Senate, by whom it was transferred to the provisional 
secretary of state,+ accompanied by a request, that he would 
thenceforward assume the authority and functions of the exe- 
cutive power, and make public the document which they then 
transmitted, and which ran as follows :— 

*« Citizen-Senators. Twenty-five years have elapsed since I was 
called upon to replace the illustrious founder of the Republic, of whom 
death has deprived his country. During this period of time, memo- 
rable events have taken place; under all circumstances I have strug- 
gled to fulfil the views of the immortal Pétion, who, better than any 
one, I was in a position to understand. Thus, I have been happy 
enough to see successively disappear from the land, both civil war, and 
the territorial divisions which made of the Haytian people a nation 
without strength, and without unity. I was also subsequently enabled 
to see her national sovereignty solemnly recognised and guaranteed by 
treaties, of which public faith dictated the execution, 

** The efforts of my administration have constantly tended towards 
a system of wise economy of the public funds. At this moment the 
situation of the national treasury affords the proof of my constant 
solicitude : about 1,000,000 of piastres are there in reserve; other 
funds are, moreover, deposited in the chest of deposits and consign- 
ments, at Paris, to the credit of the Republic. 

* This report, so prejudicial to the honour of Boyer, was totally groundless. The 
whole of the amount sent on board the Scylla by his family collectively, being only 
about 50,000, or say 50,000 Spanish dollars. That he possesses property in 
France is undoubted ; but that fact is totally unconnected with any trespass on the 


public funds. 
t+ Captain Bazelais, of the Engineers, secretary to the Treasury. 
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“ Recent events, which I must not here specify, having brought 
upon me deceptions which I had no reason to anticipate, I consider it 
essential to my dignity, as well as my duty towards my country, to 
give, on this occasion, a procf of my entire self-abnegation, by solemnly 
abdicating the authority with which I have been invested. 

“‘ In condemning myself, moreover, to a voluntary ostracism, I am 
desirous to prevent all chance of civil war, and all pretext to malevo- 
lence. I form but one wish : it is that Hayti may be as happy as my 


heart has ever desired. 
(Signed) ** Boyer.” 


This last public act of the deposed President was drawn up on 
the 13th of March; and on the evening of the same day, he and 
his family embarked at the arsenal on board the Scylla, one of the 
British men-of-war then lying in the harbour. This abdicatory 
act of the President had, however, been preceded by a formal 
proclamation of his deposition by General Hérard, too long for 
insertion in this brief notice. This decision of Boyer was a 
happy one for Hayti, as he had still sufficient adherents about 
him—men who clung to his fallen fortunes from personal re- 
gard, or the memory of past favours, or from long habit—to 
have seized upon the treasury and fired the city, and under 
cover of the confusion made good his retreat to Mirembalais, 
and taken possession of the arsenal. The funds so acquired 
would have enabled him readily to recruit his army, and raise 
the standard of disunion in the North; thus protracting a civil 
war, in which, although he might ultimately have perished, he 


would once more have made unh: appy Hayti the theatre of 


crime and bloodshed, perhaps for years. Had he been a Dessa- 
lines or a Christophe, such, beyond a doubt, would have been 
his plan of action; but, whatever might have been the amount 
of Boyer’s personal courage at an earlier period of his life, it is 
self-evident that it had abandoned him throughout the late events. 

The moment of his embarkation was an affecting one. His 
wife was by his side, pale, trembling, but tearless ; his daughter, 
Madame Bazelais, followed, leaning on the arm of a British 
officer, and weeping as the young heart ever weeps when it is torn 
from all its earliest associations. The hour was one in which the 
gorgeous scenery and glowing climate of the beautiful island 
which they were leaving for ever were seen and felt the most 
acutely ;—the lingering rays of the departed sun flashed over the 
heaving sea; the luxuriant vegetation was bathed in coloured 
light ; the mighty mountains cut sharply against the brilliant 
sky ; and the pale, pure beams of the new moon meeting the faded 
glories of the greater luminary, and creating for a transient in- 
stant that soft and primrose-coloured twilight peculiar to tropical 
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climates,—all conspired to enhance the pang which laboured at 
the hearts of the exiles. About eighty of Boyer’s officers at- 
tended him to the vessel; and owing to the rumour which had 
been industriously circulated of a contemplated explosion of the 
arsenal, the streets and avenues through which they passed, 
were silent and deserted. A violent paroxysm of grief had 
deluged the eyes of Madame Bazelais with a fresh burst of tears, 
when a footstep was heard rapidly approaching the party. In 
an instant she dashed the moisture from her cheeks, and with a 
flushed brow and haughty deportment, passed the intruder with 
the mien and step of an empress. ‘ My father has already suf- 
fered enough at their hands ;” she said, a moment afterwards to 
her supporter; ‘“‘ they shall not have the triumph, through my 
weakness, of insulting him with their pity! ’ 

When he had gained the deck of the Seylla, Boyer turned 
with a calm brow, and great self-possession, towards the officers 
by whom he was surrounded, and who were one and all in tears. 
“Gentlemen ;” he said with emphasis, ‘‘ console yourselves. 
Your grief comes too late. Had you given me swords instead of 
tears, we should not have been here to-day.” From the lips of 
Boyer the remark was, perhaps, all circumstances considered, a 
bitter epigram upon himself; but its effect was startling. When 
he had taken leave of his countrymen, the few European gentle- 
men who had accompanied him to the vessel advanced in their 
turn to pay their parting compliments; and the diplomatic friend 
to whom we are indebted for these particulars, called up the only 
smile that was seen upon that melancholy occasion, to the lip of 
the ex-President himself, by drawing his attention to the fact, 
that he was at that moment leaning upon the arm of the man 
whose father received the Emperor Napoleon on the deck of the 
Bellerophon. It was the one soothing feature in his fate,—and 
as such he evidently considered it. ‘Ten minutes subsequently 
the boat put off from the Scylla, bearing back to the shore the 
last adherents of departed power; and the final link was broken 
between Boyer and his country. 

Immediately upon its being ascertained that the ex-President 
had embarked, the citizens of Port-au-Prince armed themselves, 
and took up their head-quarters at the Jntendance, (Lieutenancy,) 
whence they detached patrolling parties over the city, replying to 
every Qui vive? by the words, Patriots! or, Popular Army! A 
few strong musters were formed in different quarters of the town, 
particularly in the square of Valiére, for the better protection of 
the inhabitants; but, with the exception of a score of muskets, 
fired as signals of rejoicing, all remained perfectly tranquil. The 
general commanding the district demanded, the following morn- 
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ing, when he visited the Intendance, by what order the citizens 
had thus acted in concert without the sanction of the authorities? 
and was answered, that as they recognised no chief during the 
vacancy of the Presidentship, save the provisional secretary of 
state, so they had accordingly addressed themselves to him, and 
having informed him of their spontaneous rising, requested arms 
and ammunition for those who were unprovided,—many among 
them having lost all their effects during the recent conflagration. 
General St. Victor Poéle replied in his turn with some bitterness 
to this explanation; and even menaced the citizens with an 
armed force, should they refuse to disperse. He also held out a 
threat of turning a piece of artillery against them; but his vio- 
lence was unheeded, and the self-constituted troops persisted in 
retaining their position. It was ultimately arranged that they 
should assist the regular force in guarding the private treasury, 
while a troop of artillery, with two guns, under the command 
of St. Victor Poeéle, remained on duty at the public treasury 
throughout the night. On Tuesday all was quiet in the city ; 
and the provisional state-secretary, in conjunction with General 
Denis, armed and rationed the citizens, who were enrolled with 
the military for the preservation of the general safety. On the 
17th, the English schooner Pickle, Captain Montresor, arrived 
in the harbour; and on the following day she sailed for Port 
Royal, Jamaica, having on board Generals Inginae and Victor. 
The former addressed an eloquent letter to his fellow-citizens, 
written with all the diplomatic address for which he was 
celebrated ; giving a brief, but clear, resumé of his services ; and 
justifying his conduct throughout the late revolution on the plea 
of duty to the legally constituted authorities of the Republic, 
and his own reluctance to shed blood. His companion in exile, 
Victor, had long rendered himself generally obnoxious from his 
blind and ready obedience to the arbitrary will and measures of 
the ex-President, and he consequently left no regrets behind him. 

And now let us pause a moment, and, on the authority of M. 
Schoelcher, the most recent historian of Hayti, examine into the 
state of its capital at the close of Boyer’s administration. Speak- 
ing of Port-au-Prince in the spring of 1842, he says :— 


“The streets are full of infection; the open spaces incumbered 
with corruptible matter; the kennels always covered with pestilential 
damps. * * ® * Is the chief of the Republic himself subservient 
to the demon of disorder? In going to the country house which he 
possesses, about two leagues from the city, he has been obliged, for 
more than eighteen mouths, to alight from his calash at the Red 
Bridge, and to mount on horseback, because the state of the bridge 
will not permit him to cross it in a carriage! One of the two wings of 
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the iron gate of his habitation fell six months ago, and it has not been 
raised, 

“ Idleness leaves every thing to destruction, but it does not put a 
hand to the work. The result of carelessness cannot, however, be 
seen there. The effects of an infernal thought must be recognised. 
Let us not doubt, all will soon help to prove it, those who rule this 
people are not fools who know not how to guide them; they are per- 
verse individuals, who, on the contrary, exert an execrable address in 
corrupting them!!! 

“The Haytians have almost sunk into apathy; they do not even 
perceive the decay of their cities, the misery of their household hearths. 
They scarcely suspect that they are in want of every thing. I have 
seen senators lodged in straw huts, scholars and deputies walking 
abroad out at the elbows! Every one, in short, suffers under the in- 
fluence of a species of general atony, which, from materia! things, has 
passed into an intimate relation with spiritual ones. But it is material 
that Hayti should know that the man who arrives from civilized coun- 
tries is struck, as he lands in ancient Saint-Domingo, with a profound 
sadness at the aspect of this relaxation of all the social fibres,—at this 
political and manual inertness, which covers the island with an igno- 
minious veil. The Republic is a body upon which dissolution gains 
daily, * * * * But if the people, who had sufficient courage and 
address to conquer their liberty against the most intrepid and intelli- 
gent soldiers in the world, have not entered brilliantly into life, it is 
because it has been empoisoned ; it is that the man placed at their 
head has voluntarily suflered the materials to deteriorate, with which 
the most noble edifice might have been erected that humanity could 
look to find upon the Haytian soil.” * 


No wonder that such a state of things should awaken generous 
spirits to revolt ; and when, as in the case of Hérard Dumesle, 
private injury was superadded to public wrong, the impulse 
may well be believed to have been too powerful for resistance. 
M. Schoelcher’s further view of the then existing governmental 
abuses in Hayti is almost Russian in its detail. 


‘“* We repeat that the government of General Boyer gives few fatal 
blows,—nor could it well do so, for resistance is at an end; the dele- 
terious influence of his system has already produced such mortal 
effects, that he now reigns only over a race of mutes. Every one 
fears, not to die, but to compromise himself or his friends; each sees 
a spy in his associate, an informer in his brother, and bends his brow 
in silence. Thinking men comprehend that this system tends to an- 
nihilation; they detest it, but no one dares manifest his opinion. 
Each fears the other ; they have no single political virtue; and civil 
daring—here, as elsewhere, the most rare of all courage—is almost 
unknown.”’+ 

* Colonies Etrangéres et Hayti, tome II. p. 185. 
+ Ibid, tome II. pp. 178. 
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Thus much in justification of the patriot leaders, to whom we 
will now return. The revolution was accomplished ; and assu- 
redly it was reserved to the Haytians, so long undervalued and 
decried, to offer to all Europe the spectacle of a great moral 
transformation, unsullied by bloodshed, undisfigured by convul- 
sion, unpolluted by rapine, or violence, or wrong. It was anoble 
and an extraordinary tableau—that of an armed nation, over- 
throwing arbitrary power, declaring the fall of tyranny, and, 
even while it prostrated old and worthless institutions, erecting 
about the lives and properties of the stranger and the defence- 
less the efficient bulwark of order and justice. Boyer vacated 
the capital on the 13th of March; and on the 22nd, the popular 
army, 12,000 strong, marched into Port-au-Prince (thencefor- 
ward Port Républicain) amid the acclamations of the inhabitants. 
So prompt and admirable were the measures taken by the ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Safety,” that the persons and property of both natives 
and foreigners were alike secure from insult and depredation. 
The patriot army, true to themselves, pursued, even amid their 
triumph, the same temperate and judicious line of conduct which 
had distinguished them throughout the struggle; and not a 
single act of violence or rapine sullied the brightness of their 
success. On the morning of the 26th, General Riviere Hérard, 
accompanied by his colleague, General Lazarre, reviewed the 
troops of the southern and northern districts and of Port Re- 
publicain, amounting to about 20,000 men, in the Champ de 
Mars, outside the city. The coup d’ail was beautiful, and the 
enthusiasm of the Haytians was at its climax. The victorious 
general harangued the different regiments with considerable 
energy, explaining to them in clear and concise terms the 
objects of the revolution; such as the limitation of the Presi- 
dentship to a period of four years—that of military service to a 
term of seven; and the payment of the troops monthly, as well 
as all the other government functionaries. These announce- 
ments were received with tumultuous weleome; and it was 
evident to all who were spectators of the scene, that the cries of 
** Long live General Hérard!”—‘“ Long live the Sovereign 
People !”” by which they were answered, were worthy of all de- 
pendence. To the national guard of the capital, the general 
was most emphatic; and he announced that its services would 
still be required until the institutions decided on by the Con- 
stitutional Assembly should be organized. 

‘« The installation of the Provisional Government,” says the Manifeste 
of the 2d of April, ‘‘ is fixed, it is asserted, for the 3rd of the present 
month. The executive chief, Riviére Hérard, will confer the dictator- 
ship which the people had confided to him, and of which he had made 
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such great and noble use, to the four citizens whose names follow :— 
Voltaire, Ségretier, Guerrier, and Imbert. The people regret that this 
transfer of the dictatorship has been decreed by the manifesto. They 
would have preferred seeing at the head of the Revolution, until the 
formation of the Constitutional Assembly, the citizen who has con- 
ducted it with such extraordinary intelligence; and who has led all 
citizens, by the goodness of his heart, to yield their adhesion, whatever 
might heretofore have been their opinions and their sentiments. 

‘“‘ The cool and unruffled courage, the disinterestedness, the devotion 
to the public good, which General Rivitre Hérard has displayed during 
his dictatorship, give him great claims on the gratitude of the nation. 
History will place him near Pétion; for the identity of character, of 
principles, and of genius, between the founder of the Republic, Alexander 
Petion, and the re-vindicator of the rights and liberties of the people, 
General Riviere Hérard, is striking and wholly incontestable.” 


Despite the pompous periods of the Manifeste, we do not 
hesitate to say that we hope, and that we believe we are justified 
in hoping, better things of the present hero of Hayti. We look,— 
speculating, as we have every right to do, upon the past,—for more 
moral as well as mental energy. It is easy, in order to draw a 
forcible contrast, to deify one dead lion, in order to throw the 
ass’s skin over another ; and to extol the virtues of Pétion, that 
they may enhance the vices of Boyer; but there can be no 
doubt on any reflective mind that the Haytians have themselves 
attached a prestige to the name of the former, whence more 
than half its halo is derived; whereas the extraordinary and com- 
plicated effects of the brave, and comprehensive, and estimable 
qualities of Riviere Hérard, are their best commentary. 

On the Ist of the month, the anniversary of Pétion was splen- 
didly celebrated ; and on the 4th, the Provisional Government 
was duly installed. During the proceedings, the act of Boyer’s 
deposition was read, without exciting one symptom of regret. 
The members of the Provisional Government were then mar- 
shalled to their places. The decree by which they were elected 
was pronounced ; and General R. Hérard in a long and eloquent 
speech enumerated the evils of Boyer’s administration, and 
explained the motives which had influenced his own eonduct 
throughout the late contest. After having extolled the public 
devotion and personal bravery of his colleague, General Lazarre, 
and the heroism of the inhabitants of Jérémie, he declared that 
he was then and there ready to resign all the authority which 
had been conferred upon him, and to return to his home as a 
private citizen. ‘ It is in your hands,” said he in conclusion, 
addressing the members of the Provisional Government: “ that 
I deposit the sovereignty of the people which has been confided 
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tome. All the reproaches, all the stigmas, that rested upon the 
Haytian nation are effaced; she is at this moment proud and 
honourable ; you will realize all the hopes that she now forms 
from your administration.” Loud acclamations followed this 
address ; and, at its close, the representative, Hérard Dumesle, 
solemnly announced to the people that the Provisional Govern- 
ment (of which General R. Hérard was unanimously elected the 
fifth member, in virtue of the decree by which it was constituted) 
was formed. A salute of 101 guns was then fired; while the 
rolling of the drums, the braying of the trumpets, and the accla- 
mations of the multitude, excited the enthusiasm of the populace 
to the highest pitch. A solemn Ze Deum was ultimately chanted 
in the church with great pomp, and thus terminated the cere- 
monies of the day. 

The first object to which the new government turned their 
attention, after having secured the safety of the citizens, was 
their external commerce, and the reduction of the import duties 
on articles of necessary consumption, which they lowered to one 
half their previous standard, throughout the whole extent of the 
Republic ;_ they also hastened to convoke primary and electoral 
meetings, in order that the people might exercise their sovereign 
privilege i in all its power, by voting for such individuals as they 
should see fit to entrust with legislative and political authority. 

On the 17th of April they issued a public address to this 
effect ; as well as one, by which they announced their intention 
of placing General Charles Hérard at the head of the army, 
and despatching him to the northern and eastern districts, to 
establish in those quarters the authority of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, and to quell, by arms or otherwise, any remnant of 
disaffection to the new order of things: and to these they, on 
the same day, added a decree, opening the ports of St. Mare, 
Port-de-Paix, Acquin, Miragoane, and ]’Anse d’Hainault ; and 
a second, inviting naval and commercial relations between Hayti, 
Jamaica, and the other islands of the Archipelago, whose go- 
vernments were in communication with themselves, which had 
been forbidden under the late administration. On the Ist of 
May they published a list of the individuals who had accompanied 
Boyer in his flight, and regulated the disposition of such property 
as they had ieft behind them,—declaring that whatever estates 
they had possessed under his government, which had been de- 
rived from the national domains, should be provisionally seques- 
trated. That all real and inherited estates, either acquired under 
the administration of Pétion, or legitimately purchased, should 
be transferred to their relatives in trust. That all animals not 
employed in agricultural pursuits, and all portable property, 
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should be in like manner delivered over to the relatives in trust. 
That all other real and perishable property of the said individuais 
should be advertised and sold by public auction—such as sugar- 
manufactories, for three years; coffee, cotton, and other habita- 
tions, for two years; and distilleries, manufactories, and country- 
houses, for one year. That the product of all farms, and the rent 
of all estates, should be deposited in the public “ treasury,” until 
an ultimate decision. That all reclamations on the part of the 
absent individuals as to their rights should, on such opposition to 
this decree, be judged in opposition to the public administration, 
by competent authorities. And finally, That the decree should in 
no wise prejudice the statements and reclamations of those who, 
having emigrated with the ex-President, should hereafter return 
to their country. 

On the 7th of June, the corporation of Port Républicain gave 
an inauguratory dimer to the municipal committee, which com- 
menced its operations on the following day, by resolving on the 
organization of a police corps, to be divided into sections, liberally 
paid, uniformly clothed, and placed under the command of two 
commissaries. 

According to a statement contained in the Manifeste of the 
11th, Boyer had endeavoured, while in Jamaica, to enlist in his 
cause a number of Columbians, who had been compelled by po- 
litical persecution to emigrate, aud who had established them- 
selves at Kingston. Several general officers and other indi- 
viduals of rank were represented to be among them. The reply 
which he is stated to have received from these patriots is worthy 
of record. ‘“ We are,” they said, ‘“ self-exiled, through having 
taken up arms against the tyrants of our country; it is for de- 
fending our liberty that we are to-day drinking the bitterness of 
persecution. Never—no, never—will we lend our arms and our 
support to tyranny against the Haytian Republic, which has just 
cast off so gloriously the yoke by which it was oppressed.” It 
was also hinted by the same Journal, that this was not the only 
effort which had been made by the ex-President to effect his re- 
storation to power; although it would seem that the sober sense 
of Boyer should have told him, that whatever party spirit might 
still exist in Hayti, his own cause was for ever lost. The ambi- 
tion or ecupidity of individuals might still alienate a portion of the 
people from the government of Hérard, but the internal dissen- 
sions thence derivable held out no gieam of promise that they 
would revert to their old thrall. 

In the middle of July, symptoms of disaffection broke out in 
the environs of Jérémie, and an armed force marched into the 
town: it was not known to what this emeute was owing; 
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which was speedily quelled by the energy of General Lazarre, 
the commandant ,* who, having succeeded in obtaining a hearing 
of the rebels, ultimately induced them to return to their duty, as 
citizens and patriots. Eight of the ringleaders were arrested, 
four of whom were tried and condemned to death; after which 
their followers dispersed ; and armed patrols having been distri- 
buted through the adjacent country, quiet and safety were re- 
stored. On the 3lst of the same month a more formidable revolt 
took place in the South, which compelled active measures on 
the part of the government. The national guard of Cayes, of 
Torbeck, of Cavaillon, and of Port-Salut, with the 12th regiment, 
and one field-piece, were arrayed against the malcontents. On 
the Ist of August a troop of cavalry attacked their mounted force, 
which they dispersed, but not until they had killed two men, 
and wounded several. ‘The appearance of the advancing troops 
caused the rebels to raise their camp, and to retreat to Ravine- 
Seche, whither they were pursued ; and on the 3rd, an engagement 
took place upon the heights above the Leblanc estate, where they 
were utterly routed and ] put to flight ; after losing a great number 
of men, both killed and wounded, as well as prisoners. Ulti- 
mately, the final demonstration of disaffection towards the new 
government was made at Fort Alexandre, above Port-au-Prince, 
of which a certain Colonel Dalzon and a few other malcontents 
took possession, in September last ; but whence they were soon 
dislodged by General Hérard, who no sooner ascertained the fact, 
than he left the Government-house, attended by his staff and a 
battalion of the 5th regiment,—upon which the more enterprising 
than gallant colonel attempted to escape, but was shot dead by 
one of his own men. It was midnight when General Hérard was 
apprised of the revolt, and a quarter of an hour afterwards all was 
quiet, and order re-established. 

This was the last expiring throe of civil discord. Throughout 
his tour of the South, the Liberator Hérard had been received 
with enthusiasm and devotion: and well had he earned his wel- 
come; for it is cheering to remark that, even amid their great 
and natural anxiety to ameliorate, extend, and consolidate their 
commercial relations, and to encourage the interests of agricul- 
ture, the new government did not confine their attention wholly 
to these points, important as they were—but immediately com- 
menced upon religious and educational reforms, which cannot fail 
to create a great moral reaction throughout the country. A Pro- 
testant church has been already built “by public subscription, to 


* The same brave man who, with Rivicre Hérard, defeated the government ge- 
neral, Cazeau ; and who, together, have been justly denominated ‘‘ the two pillars of 
the State.”’ 
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which the ministers are appointed, and where the services are to 
be performed in both the English and French languages. A 
decree has also been passed for the establishment of six free 
normal schools, at the expense of the municipality; to be suc- 
ceeded hereafter by others, as the progress of national education 
may require; the sexes to be in every case separated, and the 
system to be Laneastrian, with one day in each week appro- 
priated to the instruction of adults ; and measures have moreover 
been taken to prevent that flagrant desecration of the Sabbath 
which formed so prominent a feature of Boyer’s administration. 
On the 9th of January, 1844, the Haytians consummated their 
political liberation by promoting to the presidential chair General 
Charles Riviere Hérard, the leader of the Revolution; who was 
elected with great demonstrations of rejoicing by the almost 
unanimous votes of his fellow-citizens. ‘The watchwords of the 
nation should henceforth be ‘“ Unity, Order, and Progression.” 
They have won their liberty nobly, and have now only to prove 
themselves worthy of it. Another intestine struggle must prove 
their ruin ; and we would fain believe that they have been taught 
this fact by the experience of the past. Hayti has, however, 
still one great difficulty against which to struggle, and we cannot 
close our article without a brief allusion to the subject. Her 


stumbling-block is the indemnity to France ; which, crippled as 
she is by recent internal faction, and the depreciated value of her 
home produce, is a burthen greatly overtaxing her strength. We 
cannot resist the hope that France will take this matter into 
consideration—for France can afford to be generous—and not 
suffer herself to be cozened into a want of justice by the quill- 


hardy sarcasms of a venal press.* All idea of re-conquering 
Hayti must long have abandoned her. The recent freight of the 
Aube must have satisfied the vapouring politician of La Presse 
that the “two negroes,” Riviere Hérard and his brother, did 
not condescend to shelter themselves under the false plea that 
‘* Boyer had carried off the chest ;”’ but that, under every disad- 
vantage and every difficulty, they satisfied the claim that was 
made upon them. 

And now we must be permitted succinctly to investigate this 
claim. Hayti, after years of slavery and suffering, succeeded, at 
the price of a vast sacrifice of life, in liberating herself from 
French domination—she substituted blood for tears, and weapons 
for chains. She fought bravely and successfully ; and the vete- 


* We cannot permit ourselves to do more than allude to a hyper-absurd pam- 
phlet, published last year, and written by a M. Etienne Mouttet, one of the editors of 
the Courrier d’Outremer ; whose political judgment will be as well understood by 
his prophecy of O’Connell’s forcing Repeal from the British Government, as by his 
speculation that Hayti should be again reduced to slavery by that of France, 
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ran troops of the empire were compelled to yield before her 
energy. What, however, had they left to their conquerors! A 
land devastated by warfare, and exhausted by pillage and con- 
flagration ; a demoralised population ; towns in ruin ; and famine 
in perspective. She had no navy with which to defend her in- 
sulated shores; no army with which to protect her non-belligerent 
inhabitants, save the weakened and toil-worn remnant of that 
which had already shed its best blood in her defence. She was 
prostrate and almost powerless. Even the European merchants 
who had ventured to remain in the island, amid the anarchy and 
confusion, were not spared by the French generals before their re- 
treat; for when the tiger Rochambeau levied upon the city of Cayes 
a forced loan of 800,000fr., he laid a tax of 33,000fr. each upon 
eight of these neutral inhabitants; and when one of the number 
(Fédon, a countryman of his own) declared his inability to meet 
the demand, he was shot in front of the palace! The French 
had commenced their campaign in Hayti by drowning 1,200 of 
the natives. They had found their country fertile and flourishing, 
and they left it a desart. They intruded themselves unasked, at 
first a mere band of freebooters ; and they departed only when 
compelled to evacuate the territory by the resolute heroism of its 
sons. The boasted phalanx of Egypt was overthrown, and Hayti 
was free. 

Upon these circumstances France based her claim. Many of 
her merchants holding property in the island were denuded of 
their possessions by the course of events. She had assisted one 
faction in opposing the other. She had so long had her foot 
upon the soil, that she considered it a legal tenure, as she had on 
previous occasions made might prove law ; and thus, after many 
ineffectual attempts at a more satisfactory arrangement, she con- 
sented to waive her claims upon the country which had just flung 
off her yoke, upon condition that the ports should be opened to 
her merchantmen at reduced duties; and that the French divi- 
sion of the island should pay over to her own treasury, by five 
equal instalments, the sum of 150,000,000fr. as indemnification 
money to the old colonists!* But we cannot do better than 
let M. Schoelcher speak for us upon this subject :— 

* This was subsequently reduced by the last treaty, of February, 1838, to 
60,000,000fr., payable in 30 years, in annual instalments of an average of 
2,000,000fr. ; and which has duly been paid up to the present day. The Haytians 
rejected all overtures of reduced duties in favour of France, and refused to accept 
their proposition to hold military possession of the Mdle St. Nicholas; two points 
which should be duly appreciated by the British Government—the amount of the im- 
ports from England embracing about five-eighths of the whole trade of the country. 
The Haytians might, in a moment of weakness, pressed as they were by dissensions 
from within, and the demands of the French from without, with a French squadron 


in their roads, have yielded to these importunities, and thus rid themselves of the 
indemnity altogether ; but they felt that their principles forbade the measure. 
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“An indemnity! But for what, after all? When the French 
were obliged to quit the island, it was utterly destroyed by war; the 
estates were laid waste, the houses pulled down, the sugar-presses de- 
stroyed, the public buildings sacked, and the finest edifices reduced 
to heaps of ruin. The spades had been turned into exterminating 
hatchets ; the sugar-plantations had become fields of bones! In this 
laborious gestation, whence was born the Haytian people, all was over- 
thrown; and wherever balls and bullets had failed, the rage of the 
people had finished the destruction of the last monuments of their 
past disgrace: there remained in fact nothing but the soil; and had 
the re-conquest of Hayti been possible, the colonists could have re- 
covered nothing but the soil! The victorious slaves, in dividing 
among themselves these red and smoking ruins, appropriated what 
they had gained ; and Dessalines, proclaiming the act of independence, 
might justly say, ‘ All property which may have hitherto belonged to 
a white Frenchman, is incontestably and by right confiscated to the 
profit of the state.” Did not Jehovah command the Hebrews, fleeing 
from the land of slavery, to carry away with them the golden vases of 
their masters ?”’ * 


It is not yet too late for France to consider this: and, we 
repeat, that she can afford to do it. She can afford at once to be 
generous and just. \¥'ch an exhausted treasury, and a depreciated 
produce, the Haytians are in no position to meet so gigantic a 
demand; nor is it seenily that one of the greatest nations of the 
earth should so erash the noble and persevering energies of a 
brave people. Let her be, as she assuredly ought to be, relieved 
from this monstrous external pressure ; and the future of Hayti 
is, we trust, assured. France has affected incredulity on this 
point, because the leading members of the late revolution are 
“negroes.” Nature, however, is stronger than prejudice, and 
will assert herself despite the doubts of egotism. Who ean deny 
that Hayti is now under the control of her legitimate rulers ‘ 
The pages of her history during the domination of the whites are 
stained with anarchy and murder ; the records of her existence 
under the sway of her late administration present a succession of 
tyranny and wrong. Let America, therefore, if she see fit, with- 
hold her social respect for the new order of things—her internal 
slavery demands thus much of her political consistency; let 
France continue her course of verbal philanthropy and moral 
coercion ; but let England be true to the cause in which she has 
exhausted alike blood and treasure, and do due honour to the 
brave men who have vindicated the claims of their country to 
consideration and support. 

In the 19th century, the question of colour is a reproach ! 


* Colonies Etrangéres et Hayti, tome II. pp. 168-9. 





Art. [X.—1. Second Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Banks of Issue, with the Minutes of 
Evidence, Appendix, and Index, 1841. 

2. The Country Banks and the Currency ; an Examination of 
the Evidence on Banks of Issue given before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1841. By G. M. Bell. 
Longman & Co. 


3. Letters to the Right Honourable Francis Thornhill Baring, 
on the Institution of a Safe and Profitable Paper Currency. 
By John Welsford Cowell, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Richardson. 

4. The Currency and the Country. By John Gillibrand Hub- 
bard, Esq. Longman. 


As the Charter of the Bank of England is liable to expire 
upon twelve months’ notice, if given within six months after 
the Ist of August next, the present appears a proper season 
for calling the attention of our readers to the subject of the 
currency. 

We have before us two Reports from the Committee on 
Banks of Issue, laid before the House of Commons in the 
years 1840 and 1841. The Committee report the evidence, 
and abstain from giving any opinion upon the great questions 
involved in the inquiry. They, however, recommended the 
passing of the Act 4 & 5 Vict. c. 50, requiring a monthly re- 
gistry of the circulation of the Bank of England, and of the 
other banks of issue, with the amount of bullion, to be pub- 
lished in the “ Royal Gazette.” It may therefore be ex- 
pected, that, in a course of years, a sufficient number of facts 
will be recorded to enable future generations to form ‘‘ well- 
grounded opinions” on this important subject. 

In the mean time we will make use of the information we 
already possess. We will take the monthly returns of the 
circulation for the period that is past, that is, from Septem- 
ber, 1833, to the end of 1843, and endeavour, by observing 
their various revolutions, to discover if they are governed by 
any fixed causes or principles—to ascertain if those principles 
are uniform in their operation ; and if we should discover that 
the revolutions of the currency are regulated by any uniform 
principles, we shall call those principles, The Laws of the 
Currency. 

We shall begin with that portion of the currency which 
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consists of notes issued by the Bank of England. On looking 
over the monthly circulation of the Bank of England, given 
in the Table, No. 34, in the Appendix to the Report of 1840, 
we observe, that the circulation of the months in which the 
public dividends are paid, is higher than in the subsequent 
months. Thus, the average circulation of January is higher 
than that of February or March. The circulation of April is 
higher than that of May or June. The circulation of July is 
higher than that of August or September. And the cireula- 
tion of October is higher than that of November or December. 
This, then, we may consider as one law of the circulation of 
the Bank of England—that it ebbs and flows four times in the 
year, in consequence of the payment of the quarterly divi- 
dends. This law does not apply to any other bank, as all the 
Government dividends are paid by the Bank of England. 

Again, the purchase and sale of Government stock and 
Exchequer bills by the Bank of England, affects the amount 
of her circulation. If the Bank purchase Government stock 
or Exchequer bills, she pays for Poi in her own notes, and 
thus increases her circulation. If, on the other hand, she 
sell Government stock or Exchequer bills, she receives pay- 
ment in her own notes, and thus her circulation is diminished. 
Another law, then, and one peculiar to the Bank of England, 
is, that her circulation is affected by the purchases and sales 
of Government securities. 

As the payment of the public dividends puts into circulation 
the notes of the Bank, the receipt of the public revenue will of 
course withdraw her notes from circulation. A large amount 
of the public revenue is paid at the latter part of the year, and 
this probably is the main cause why the amount of the Bank 
of England circulation is always the lowest in the month of 
December. Although the circulation ebbs and flows four times 
in the year, yet the December * point is always the lowest point 
throughout the year; and this is the case in every year, although 
the Bank of England is always open in December for short 
loans, the granting of which increases her circulation; this, 
then, is another law of the circulation. 

If the Bank purchase bullion with her notes, that will of 
course increase her circulation; if she sell bullion, that will 
diminish her circulation : and as the Bank is always open for 
the purchase of bullion at a fixed price, and as gold may at 


* There was an exception to this law in December, 1843, in consequence of the 
calling in of the light sovereigns. 
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all times be withdrawn from her in payment of her notes, 
her circulation is subject to considerable fluctuation from this 
cause. There is not, however, any uniform correspondence 
between the amount of her circulation and the amount of her 
bullion ; for when she pays the public dividends, she increases 
her notes, but diminishes her bullion; and when she receives 
the publie revenue, as in December, her circulation is dimi- 
nished, but the bullion is increased. These contrary fluctua- 
tions are occasioned by that portion of our currency which is 
under £5 consisting of the precious metals; but they do not 
impugn the law which states that the purchase of gold in- 
creases, and the sale of gold diminishes, the amount of her 
circulation. 

We have thus traced those peculiar laws which regulate the 
monthly revolutions of the circulation of the Bank of England. 
We shall now proceed to its annual revolutions. 

Any of the causes of the monthly fluctuations of the circu- 
lation of the Bank of England, if called into operation more in 
one year than in another, may become causes of annual fluc- 
tuations. But the most uniform and permanent cause of an- 
nual fluctuation appears to be made by the purchases and 
sales of bullion. The word ‘“ Bullion,” in the Bank Returns, 
means gold and silver, whether coined or uncoined, and whe- 
ther lying at the head office or at the branches. When the 
foreign exchanges are in favour of this country, bullion is im- 
ported and sold to the Bank of England ; and when the ex- 
changes are unfavourable, gold is exported, and the exporters 
obtain the gold from the Bank of England, either by purchase 
or by demanding payment of her notes. In most cases, how- 
ever, the circulation does not fluctuate so much as the bullion. 
For when notes are issued against a large importation of bul- 
lion, money becomes abundant and cannot be employed, and 
hence it is lodged by bankers and others in the Bank of Eng- 
land, on deposit. But so long as the Bank keeps her seeuri- 
ties of the same amount, the increase of the bullion will always 
be about equal to the increase of the circulation and the depo- 
sits added together. And on the other hand, when an adverse 
exchange draws bullion from the Bank, the deposits decrease 
as well as the circulation; and the decrease in both together 
will be equal to the amount of gold withdrawn, that is, sup- 
posing the securities to remain the same. In confirmation of 
this, we will state the average amount of the circulation, the 
deposits, the securities, and the bullion, for the last four 
years :— 
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Circulation. 


Deposits. 


Securities. 


Bullion. 








£ 
16,823,770 
16,803,923 | 
18,150,000 | 





19,517,500 | 11,055,787 





£ 
22,809,000 
22,591,301 
22,215,692 
21,997,714 





£ 
4,162,615 
4,568,153 
7,512,846 
11,553,285 








By “Securities” is meant Government stock, Exchequer 
bills, loans, discounted bills, or anything else on which the 
Bank may have advanced money. It isa principle of manage- 
ment by the Bank to keep the total amount of their securities 
equal, or nearly so; and so long as this rule is acted upon, 
the tendency of exportations or importations of bullion to 
produce the variations we have described, must be considered 
as one of the laws of the circulation. 

The circulation of London consists wholly of the notes of 
one bank. Beyond ten miles from London, and within sixty- 
five miles, the only banks of issue are private banks, each con- 
sisting of not more than six partners. Beyond this district we 
find private banks and joint-stock banks, and also thirteen 
branches of the Bank of England, whose united circulation is 
above half the amount of that of all the private and joint-stock 


banks put together. The larger portion of the country circula- 
tion of the Bank of England is given to the public through the 
ministrations of a class of joint-stock banks, who do not issue 
their notes, but who have consented upon certain terms to issue 


those of the Bank of England. We have no separate returns 
of the country notes in circulation within the distance of sixty- 
five miles. ‘The circulation of all the private banks, whether 
within or beyond that distance, are published in one amount, 
and the notes of all the joint-stock banks are published in a 
separate amount. 

It will readily occur to every reader, that the laws which 
regulate the circulation of these country banks must be dif- 
ferent from those which regulate the London circulation of 
the Bank of England. They do not pay the public dividends; 
they cannot issue their notes in purchasing bullion, or Go- 
vernment stock, or Exchequer bills, as all these operations take 
place in London, where their notes do not circulate. They are 
also subject to certain restrictive laws to which the notes of the 
Bank of England are not subject. Their notes are not only le- 
gally payable on demand, but payment is constantly demanded ; 
while noone demands payment of a Bank of England note, unless 
he has occasion to export the gold. There is also a system of 
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exchanges between country bankers, by which all notes that are 
paid into any of the banks are immediately brought back for 
payment to the bank that issued them. It is the practice, too, 
throughout the country, to allow interest on deposits ; and thus 
all notes not required for the actual wants of the community 
are promptly withdrawn from circulation, and lodged with a 
bank upon interest. 

On. inspecting the monthly returns ef the country circula- 
tion for the last ten years, we find that the highest amount is 
in the month of April; thence it descends, and arrives at the 
lowest point by the end of August, which is the lowest point 
in the year. It gradually increases to November; a slight re- 
action takes place in December; but it then advances, until 
it reaches the highest point in April. The general law is, 
that the country circulation always makes one circuit in the 
year—being at its lowest point in August, and advancing to 
December, and continuing to advance to its highest point to 
the month of April, and then again descending to its lowest 
point in August. 

The laws which regulate the circulation of the country banks 
are derived from the state of trade in the respective districts in 
which the banks are established. As these banks are chiefly 
located in agricultural districts, the operations of agriculture 
have a very considerable influence in their regulation. Hence 
the advance in the spring, and the advance again after August, 
in consequence of the harvest. It is clear that the laws must 
be uniform in their operation, because the fluctuations of circu- 
lation in each year are uniform, and constantly recur with the 
return of the season. The slight reaction in December is pro- 
bably occasioned by the collection of the public revenues and of 
landlords rents in the country districts, and the general dulness 
of trade in that month. 

It may also be observed, that the issues of the joint-stock 
banks, and of the private banks, are subject to the same laws. 
The issues of both class of banks rise together and fall toge- 
ther, and they have maintained nearly the same relative amount 
during the last seven years. 

The laws which regulate the annual fluctuations of the 
country circulation, that is, which determine the variations in 
the amounts of the country circulation, not within the year, 
but taking corresponding periods of different years, are also 
dependent on the state of trade in those years. If there be an 
increase of trade without an increase of prices, more notes will 
be required to circulate the increased quantity of commodities. 
If there be an increase of commodities, and also an advance of 
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prices, a still larger amount of notes would be required. There 
are also other circumstances that may permanently affect the 
amount of the country circulation. 

During the last five years there has been a gradual reduc- 
tion in the annual amount of the country circulation, as ap- 
pears from the following Table, which shows the average 
amount in each year, from 1839 to 1843, both inclusive. 


1839. . ‘ ‘ ‘ £11,715,527 
1840. , . ‘ ‘ . 10,457,057 
184]. . ' . , . 9,671,643 
1842. ‘ ‘ : , - 8,249,052 
1843. ‘ ; . . . 7,667,916 


We attribute this extensive reduction in the country circula- 
tion to the following causes :—First, The great dulness of trade 
which has taken place in every part of the country. Secondly, 
The fall in the price of corn in connection with bad harvests. 
Thirdly, The introduction of the penny postage, and the sys- 
tem of registered letters. The uniform penny post was com- 
menced on the 10th of January, 1840, and the registry of letters 
on the 6th of January, 1841. [In consequence of these arrange- 
ments, every banker sends off every night, either to London 
or elsewhere, for payment, all the notes of other banks he may 
have received during the day, excepting those issued in the 
sametown. This must have occasioned a large reduction in the 
amounts returned as notes in circulation. The amount in the 
hands of the public is the same, but the amount in the hands 
of other bankers is considerably reduced. Fourthly, The 
practice of keeping banking accounts has extended very much 
of late years. Instead of carrying notes in their pockets as 
formerly, people now lodge the notes with their banker, and 
make their payments by giving cheques on the bank. The 
facilities of travelling by railways and other means have also 
tended to diminish the amount of notes in circulation, and to 
cause them to be returned more rapidly for payment to the 
bankers. Fifthly, The circulation of the private bankers has 
been reduced by failures, and by merges into joint-stock 
banks; and on the other hand, several joint-stock banks 
have withdrawn their own notes, and made arrangements for 
issuing the notes of the Bank of England. 

We shall now briefly advert to the laws of the currency as 
they operate in Scotland and Ireland. 

In Scotland the lowest point of the circulation is in March, 
and the highestin November. The advance, however, between 
these two points is not uniform—for the highest of the inter- 
yening months is May, after which there is a slight re-action ; 
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but it increases again until November, and falls off in De- 
cember. The reason of the great increase in May and No- 
vember is, that these are the seasons for making payments. 
The interest due on mortgages is then settled, annuities are 
then paid, the country people usually take the interest on their 
deposit receipts, and the servants receive their wages. There 
are frequently large sums transferred by way of mortgage. 
It is the custom of Scotland to settle all transactions, large as 
well as small, by bank notes—not by cheques on bankers, as 
in London. It is remarkable that these monthly variations 
occur uniformly every year, while the amount of the circu- 
lation in the corresponding months of different years undergoes 
comparatively very little change. 

From what we have already said of the laws of the cur- 
rency, those of our readers who are acquainted with Ireland 
will be able to judge beforehand of the revolutions of her 
circulation. Being purely an agricultural country, the lowest 
points will of course be in August or September, immediately 
before the harvest, and the commencement of the cattle and 
bacon trade. Then it rises rapidly till it reaches its highest 
point in January, and then gradually declines. As an agricul- 
tural country we should naturally expect that during the 
season of increase the circulation would expand most in the 
rural districts; and so we find that the circulation of the 
Bank of Ireland, in Dublin, expands very moderately—that 
of her branches which are located chietly in large towns ex- 
pands more—while the circulation of the joint-stock banks 
which are located in the agricultural districts receives the 
largest increase. Again, the purchases and sales of agricultural 
produce are known to be in small amounts; and hence the 
notes of the smallest denomination receive the largest relative 
inerease. ‘The annual changes of the Irish circulation are 
governed chiefly by the produce of the harvest, and the prices 
of agricultural products. These are the laws of the circula- 
tion of Ireland. 

Our readers are aware that £1 notes still circulate in lreland 
and in Scotland, and henee the note circulation indicates almost 
the total amount of the currency. In England we have no 
notes under £5, and hence we have been compelled to confine 
our observations to the note circulation. It is our opinion 
that the gold and silver circulation undergoes, in England, the 
same fluctuation, and at nearly the same periods, as the note 
circulation; but we are unable to furnish any decided proof 
that this is the case. 

There is one cireumstance, which, were it not established by 
the irresistible evidence of facts, would be hotly disputed. 
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It is, that the increase of banks does not increase the total 
circulation. Indeed, unless so far as banks tend to increase 
the domestic trade of a country, their multiplication tends to 
diminish the total circulation. For every banker draws from 
circulation the notes of other banks—and all banks allowing 
interest, the little private hoards of notes in the hands of in- 
dividuals become lodged in the banks. And, again, by granting 
letters of credit on each other, the banks enable parties who 
travel from town to town to make purchases without carrying 
notes in their pockets. 

in thus discussing the laws of the currency we have abstained 
from adducing the authorities upon which our deductions are 
founded, as long rows of figures are usually repulsive to gene- 
ral readers. But we refer those who may wish to verify our 
statements to the Appendixes attached to the two Reports of 
the Committee on Banks of Issue, and especially to the Tables 
and Calculations laid before the Committee by Mr. J. W. 
Gilbart, the General Manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank, and also to the excellent Summary of the Evidence, 
published by Mr. G. M. Bell. 

Having thus discussed the laws of the currency in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, we shall now proceed to the practical 
application of the knowledge we have thus acquired. 

An acquaintance with the laws of the currency will enable us 
to refute some of the theories that have been advanced respect- 
ing the currency—to repel the accusations that have been 
brought against the country banks—and to judge of the plans 
proposed for its regulation. 

First, an acquaintance with the laws of the currency will teach, 
us to expect the monthly fluctuations as naturally as we expect 
the recurrence of the seasons; and we shall estimate at their due 
value those theories which would prove that the country is on 
the road to ruin or to prosperity, because the amount of the 
circulation is higher or lower than in the preceding month. 
Nor shall we ever expect that two currencies, governed by 
different laws, will correspond in their fluctuations. It would 
be absurd, for instance, to expect that the country circulation 
should correspond with those quarterly variations in the circu- 
lation of the Bank of ne occasioned by the payment of 


the public dividends. And again, with regard to the annual 
variations. The amount of the country circulation is governed 
very much by the price of corn—that of the Bank of England 
by the amount of her bullion. How absurd to expect that 
these should at all times correspond! Nor shall we suppose 
that this want of conformity occurs merely from having dif- 
ferent banks. Even had we but one bank of issue for the 
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whole nation, a constant conformity between the London and 
provincial circulation could never be maintained. An —- 
tation of gold would expand the London circulation, and an 
exportation of gold would contract the London circulation. 
But the country circulation could never expand aad contract 
in immediate conformity, and in certain seasons of the year 
would show a progress in an opposite direction. 

Secondly, An acquaintance with the laws of the currency will 
enable us to repel the accusations which are sometimes ad- 
vanced against the country bankers. One of these charges is, 
that, from a spirit of competition, the country bankers issue 
their notes to excess. To this Mr. G. M. Bell, himself a 
country banker, makes the following reply :— 


‘« The issues of the country banker are dependent upon the demands 
of trade. He is quite passive as regards the circulation; he cannot 
issue more notes than are required by the wants of the people. The 
natural demands of the people for money to supply their ordinarv deal- 
ings, is the controlling principle of the country circulation. This de- 
mand will be more or less at different seasons of the year, in corre- 
spondence with the state of trade, and the requirements of particular 
districts.”’* 


Another charge against the country bankers is, that by 
making imprudent advances they have encouraged speculation. 
Mr. Hubbard observes : +— 


** The desire to lend that which costs them nothing is naturally so 
strong, that they readily accept a lower interest than other banks 
would who had notes for which they have given value; but more 
than this—their desire to extend their circulation causes them to over- 
look the insufficiency of the security offered to them ;—tempted by 
the facility of borrowing, the adventurer launches into ill-considered 
speculations—he soon needs assistance—he must be supported—the 
bank becomes too deeply interested to let him fall—but the embar- 
rassment becomes evident, and the ruin of both the adventurer and 
the bank involves multitudes of innocent sufferers.” 


We have no fault to find with this picture, except with 
regard to the motives which are ascribed to the banker. Every 
practical banker knows that he cannot extend his circulation 
beyond what the wants of his district require; and though his 
notes may cost him nothing at the time he issues them, he will 
have to provide funds to meet them on their return. The 
laws of the currency will insure the speedy return of all 
country notes not required by the wants of the community ; 


* The Country Banks and the Currency, p. 128. 
+ The Currency and the Country, p. 84. 
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and then the banker’s advances, even if at first made in notes, 
become an advance of capital. We have found by those banks 
of issue that have failed through making imprudent loans to 
traders, that the amount of their circulation bore so small a 
proportion to the amount of their advances, as to show that the 
desire of maintaining a circulation could have been no adequate 
inducement for the advances. The main profits in such cases 
are usually derived from the rate of interest and the high com- 
missions which are charged,—and hence these large advances 
are generally made by non-issuing banks. Mr. Hubbard calls 
on “the Manchester manufacturers and Birmingham black- 
smiths,” to “ask themselves how far their distress is the con- 
sequence of over production, stimulated by the fostering aid of 
issuing banks?”’ The places selected prove that Mr. Hubbard 
is not speaking from personal knowledge. At Manchester there 
is no issuing bank, except the branch of the Bank of England, 
and a branch of the National Provincial Bank—and at Bir- 
ningham all the joint-stock banks (excepting also a branch of 
the same bank) issue only Bank of England notes; and the 
notes of the issuing private banks form but a small proportion 
of the circulation. 

Another charge against the country bankers is, that, by 
their excessive issues, they have raised the prices of commo- 
dities. No such charge, indeed, can be advanced by Mr. Hub- 
bard, as he contends that no amount of issue has any tendency 
to raise prices. On this subject we will express our own 
opinions in the following quotation from Mr. Gilbart’s ‘* His- 
tory and Principles of Seeking " 

** It cannot be denied, that if any bank have the privilege of issuing 
notes not convertible into gold—that is, not payable in gold upon de- 
mand—the notes may be issued to such an amount as to cause a con- 
siderable advance in prices. It is now generally believed that the 
issues of the Bank of England during the operation of the Restriction 
Act, did produce this effect. It may also be admitted, that in a 
country where there is one chief bank possessing an immense capital 
and unbounded confidence, the notes of such a bank, even if payable in 
gold, may be issued to such an extent as to cause an advance of prices, 
until an unfavourable course of the exchange shall cduse payment of 
the notes to be demanded in gold; for gold will not be demanded 
until the course of the exchange is so unfavourable as to cause the ex- 
portation of gold to be attended with profit. Hence the issues of the 
Bank of England, being at present under no other restraint than lia- 
bility to pay in gold on demand, may for a time cause an advance in 
prices. 

‘< In cases where the increased issue of notes is caused by the in- 
creased quantity of commodities brought to market, the additional 

VOL. 111.—NO. I. RR 
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amount of notes put into circulation does not cause any advance of 
prices. In all agricultural districts there is a great demand for notes 
about the season of harvest, to pay for the produce then brought to 
market, In the South of Ireland the amount of notes in circulation is 
much greater in the winter, when corn and bacon are being exported, 
than in the summer months. Almost every trade and every kind of 
manufacture is carried on with more activity at some periods of the 
year than at others, and during the active seasons, when money is in 
demand, more notes are in circulation. These notes are at such pe- 
riods drawn out of the banks, either as repayments of money lodged, 
or by discount of the bills drawn against the exported commodities.” 
—(p. 152.) 

We concur with Mr. Hubbard that the immediate regulator 
of price is the proportion between supply and demand; and 
we think, that whenever notes are ied otherwise than to 
meet the demands of trade, they have a tendency to increase 
demand. A facility of obtaining money induces people to go 
into new undertakings, and hence there is a new demand for 
certain commodities; and when money is scarce the sellers 
become more numerous than the buyers—supply is increased 
relative to demand—and hence prices fall. \ hile, however, 


we consider it to be a law of our currency that notes not issued 


for the purposes of trade have a tendency to raise prices, we are 
ready to admit that such tendency may be directed, retarded, or 
even counteracted, for a time, by the prudence of commercial 
men. Mr. Hubbard has selected several periods in which an 
increase in the amount of the currency did not produce a 
general increase of prices. But all his instances are taken 
from within a short period. Now, in 1836, our merchants suf- 
fered so severely from a contraction of the currency, that they 
have ever since been cautious against the ensnaring effects of 
a full currency. The abundance of money in 1838 did not 
lead to commercial speculation, but it led to investments in 
American securities. It is evident that abundance of money 
will not cause an advance in the price of any commodity, 
unless it is employed to purchase that particular commodity ; 
and it will affect the prices of different commodities according 
to the quantity of money that is brought to bear on each indi- 
vidual market. At the same time it is undeniably true, that 
whatever gives additional facilities to speculation, has a ten- 
dency to promote speculation. The issues of country banks 
furnish no such facilities, and hence they neither promote spe- 
culations nor advance prices. 

“ Country paper cannot circulate in London, and cannot therefore, 
by its abundance or its scarcity, produce any effect on the prices of 
commodities there, or on the prices of public securities; and being at 
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all times instantly convertible into Bank of England notes, it cannot 
by its quantity produce any effect on prices in the country.” * 


But a main charge against the country bankers has been 
that their issues affect the foreign exchanges; and to such an 
extent, that they have counteracted the effects of the Bank of 
England to arrest a drain for bullion. To do this the country 
issues must either raise the prices of commodities or lower the 
rate of interest. But it is evident that notes issued only to 
meet the demands of trade, and which are returned when no 
longer required, can produce neither of these effects. The 
country banker cannot buy gold or Exchequer bills, nor Go- 
vernment stock, with his own notes; nor can they be em- 
ployed to pay. foreigners for goods that are imported. And as 
to the rate of interest, the country bankers, unlike the London 
bankers, allow interest upon deposits, which tends to keep up 
the rate of interest. In country districts it is the trade which 
regulates the currency, not the currency which regulates the 
trade. In London, that portion of the currency which is not 
issued in supplying the wants of trade, but in the purchase of 
bullion, has a tendency, by lowering the rate of interest, and 
furnishing inducements to speculation, to lead to larger im- 
portations of foreign goods, and investments in foreign secu- 
rities, and hence to turn the exchanges. It is in consequence 
of not observing the distinct laws by which these two kinds 
of currency are governed, that much confusion has arisen, and 
much undeserved censure has been cast upon the country 
bankers. During the unfavourable exchanges of 1839, the 
whole blame of the pressure was charged upon the private 
and joint-stock banks of issue. We suppose that the present 
accusers of the country banks have iether copied the denun- 
ciation of former years, than exercised their own powers of 
observation ; for the following has been the average annual 
amount of the circulation of the Bank of England, and the 
private and joint-stock banks, for the last four years :— 








| 
Years. Bank of England. | Private Banks. (Joint-Stock Banks. 


£ £ 


£ 
6,527,902 | 3,965,908 


1840 . ; - | 16,838,508 
, : 6,097,894 3,501,424 


1841 16,877,164 
2,992,735 


| 1842 
| 1843 


4,680,628 | 2,987,288 
j 





18,593,231 | 5,256,317 
| 


19,574,923 





* See “A Defence of Joint-Stock Banks and Country Issues,’ a very able 
work by Mr. Bailey, of Sheffield. (Ridgway.) 
RR2 
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If, then, an increase of circulation is a proof of a want of 
prudence, that charge does not apply to the country bankers, 
for their circulation has greatly declined. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the same laws do not apply to both cases; and, 
therefore, the mere want of correspondence between the 
London and country circulation is in itself no proof of any 
neglect of prudence on either side. 

Thus we find that the laws of the currency refute the theory 
that the country circulation can be increased and diminished 
by the mere caprice of the country bankers—that it exercises 
an influence upon the prices of commodities, and regulates 
the foreign exchanges. They repel the accusation that the 
country bankers, by their spirit of competition, have issued an 
excessive amount of their notes, and counteracted the efforts 
of the Bank of England to regulate the exchanges. They 
show, that as far as regards the country circulation of England 
and Wales, of Scotland and of Ireland, no regulation is _ re- 
janie ;—that the circulation must fluctuate according to the 
demands of trade and agriculture; and that any law to in- 
crease or diminish these fluctuations, so as to make them con- 
form to any other standard, would necessarily be injurious. 

The regular fluctuation in the same periods of each suc- 


ceeding ies is a sufficient proof that these fluctuations are 


regulated by the seasons, and not by the influence of the 
bankers. Neither caprice, nor avarice, nor ignorance, could 
produce such uniform effects ; while the difference in the annual 
averages of the circulation is accounted for from circum- 
stances wholly beyond the control of the banks. The propor- 
tion which is maintained from year to year between the circu- 
lation of the private and the joint-stock banks, shows that the 
reckless spirit of competition charged upon both has no 
foundation with reference to either; while the gradual de- 
cline of the issues of both from year to year is a proof that 
neither have the power to extend their issues beyond the 
limits fixed by those laws which regulate the circulation of the 
country. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we will make a few 
observations upon issues of joint-stock banks. By the Return 
ending Jan. 6, 1844, their notes amounted to £3,234,999. As 
every shareholder in these companies is answerable to the full 
extent of his property, this portion of our currency must be 
considered as having the attribute of safety—and as many of 
the shareholders are often persons of great respectability and 
influence in the districts in which the notes circulate, the 
notes are received with unbounded confidence. A contraction 
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of the currency, therefore, such as occurred in the year 1825, 
from a panic, or dread of ultimate loss, is perfectly impossible. 
Whenever a joint-stock bank has become unfortunate, the 
directors have always taken measures for the immediate pay- 
ment of their notes. The relative extent to which the private 
and the joint-stock banks transact the business of the country 
is not to be ascertained from the amounts of their respective 
circulations ; for most of the latter class of banks which are 
located in large towns are not banks of issue. The branches of 
the Bank of England supply these banks with notes in discount 
of their bills, at 1 per cent. less than the rate charged to other 
parties. This is a voluntary agreement, and may be disconti- 
nued at the option of either party, at the end of the year. We 
have no wish to prohibit such agreements, though some of 
the terms appear to us to be open to objection. Each bank 
has a maximum and a minimum amount of discounts; the 
latter it must always maintain, even though it may not re- 
quire the money for the use of its customers. Hence, in seasons 
when money is cheap and abundant, the joint-stock bank, 
rather than break off the agreement, takes money which it does 
not want; and to save the loss of the interest, it lends it again 
to speculators, and other indifferent parties—and hence makes 
advances, and sometimes incurs losses that would otherwise be 
avoided. The cotton speculations at Liverpool have been 
ascribed to the large advances made by the banks. The branch 
banks thus put into circulation notes which are not required 
by the demands of trade, and this produces effects a to 
those which are produced by the issues of the Parent Establish- 
ment in the purchase of bullion. 

Thirdly, another advantage arising from an acquaintance 
with the laws of the currency is, that we are able to form 
a better judgment of those ay that are proposed for the 
regulation of the currency. ‘Two such plans are given in the 


works before us by Mr. Cowell and Mr. Hubbard. These 
writers are both connected with the Bank of England, and, no 
doubt, might give to the public much useful information 
respecting that establishment. But they seein more disposed 
to write about other banks, respecting which it may fairly be 
a without any reflection, that they have much less 


ormation. 

But, before entering upon the examination of either of these 
plans for regulating the currency, the question is pressed upon 
us, whether any plan is necessary. The only evil in our coun- 
try circulation is the weakness of the pertns by whom some of 
the notes are issued. Whenever Mr. Hubbard draws a picture 
of the evils of the country circulation, he always winds up with 


in 
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the breaking of the banks—as though the breaking of a bank 
was the necessary effect of its power of issuing notes. And 
what has produced these weak banks ?—what but injudicious 
legislation? It was enacted in 1708, that no bank of more 
than six partners. should be allowed to issue notes. Had that 
prohibition been applied to all banks of not more than six 
partners, there would have been some wisdom in the enact- 
ment. This unwise law called into existence a great number 
of small banks, and, of course, many of them have failed. 
And, after unwise legislation has thus produced incalculable 
evil, this evil is adduced as a reason for farther legislation. 
A practical man of business would suppose that the simplest 
way of removing the effects would be to remove the cause. 
History teaches us that where the legislature does not interfere, 
the community will establish for themselves large and safe 
banks, and comparatively few in number. Such has been the 
ease in Scotland. But the end of legislation has always been 
to establish a large number of small banks. Such has been 
the case in England, Ireland, and America. In America, no 
persons can establish a bank, without having first obtained a 
charter from the legislature. In every State a vast number of 
charters have been obtained ; hence there is a vast number of 
banks, and, as their number has increased, their individual 
strength has diminished. In Ireland, the evil of numerous 
weak banks was so great, that it cured itself: they nearly all 
failed; and, with the exception of one bank in Dublin, there 
is not a private bank of issue in all Ireland. In 1824 the le- 
gislature retraced its steps, and permitted Joint-Stock Banks 
of Issue to be established beyond fifty Irish miles from Dublin ; 
and hence the currency is in a sound state. In 1826 the 
same wise course was adopted in England with regard to a 
greater distance than sixty-five miles from London; and 
consequently the currency, tapend that distance, has greatly 
improved. It is true, many private banks still exist, but their 
number is annually diminishing ; and those that remain, from 
having to compete with larger banking companies, are com- 
pelled to avoid every practice that might damage their credit. 
It is only within the distance of sixty-five miles round London 
that small banks of issue are protected against the wholesome 
competition with larger establishments. Let this protection 
be removed, and the country cireulation would gradually pro- 
gress to a sound state, and so rapidly as to render fe>ther 
legislation wholly unnecessary. 

An acquaintance with the laws of the currency as exemplified 
in history and experience, would, therefore, lead us to expect 
that the fewer Acts of Parliament we have for its regulation 
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the better; and, instead of asking for new Acts of Parlia- 
ment, we ought rather to ask for the repeal of those that are 
now in operation. All that the legislature has to do in the 
matter is merely to place large banking companies on the same 
footing as small banking companies, with regard to proceed- 
ings in courts of law—to give to both the same slain or 
rather the same rights—and then let the public choose the 
banks they like best. 

It would be well if those writers who come forward with their 
plans for regulating the currency, would first inquire whether 
the currency required any regulation—whether the evils which 
strike them so forcibly, instead of showing the need of regu- 
lation, do not prove the existence already of too much regu- 
lation—and whether the theories they advocate are not at 
variance with those laws by which the currency, when uncon- 
trolled by legislative interference, is always found to be go- 
verned. 

These laws incontestably demonstrate, that even if regulation 
be necessary, no one system can be adapted to all the various 
currencies which exist in the United Kingdom. We have 
shown that the circulation of the Bank of England has four 
revolutions in a year, being at its highest point in those months 
in which the public dividends are paid. ‘The country circula- 
tion revolves once in a year, being at its highest point in April, 
and its lowest in August. The circulation of Scotland re- 
volves once in a year, being at its lowest point in March, and 
its highest in November. The circulation of Ireland revolves 
also once in a year, being at its lowest point in September, and 
its highest in January. These changes are not capricious or 
accidental, but are determined by the recurrence of the sea- 
sons and the state of trade in their respective districts. How, 
then, is it possible to apply one uniform rule to these various 
currencies? The idea of doing so was ridiculed by Sir Walter 
Scott in the ** Letters of Malachi Malagrowther.”” He compares 
it to the conduct of an old gentleman, who, having derived 
benefit from the use of Anderson’s pills, always insisted, after 
dinner, that every one of his guests should take a ‘* leetle 
Anderson.” 

It is evident that no plan could be suitable that shall in- 
volve the maintenance of the same amount of circulation from 
year to year, and at all times of the year. Nor can any plan 
be efficient that shall require all the currencies in the United 
Kingdom to rise and fall at the same time, in the same propor- 
tion, and by rules wholly unconnected with the state of trade 
at the season these operations are taking place. The plans 
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that have been proposed for making the amount of notes in 
circulation to vary exactly in accordance with the amount of 
gold in the Bank of England, are at variance with both these 
principles. For when the foreign exchanges are in a quiescent 
state, the amount of notes would remain the same; and when- 
ever the exchanges were favourable or unfavourable, the same 
degree of expansion or contraction would, on the plans pro- 
posed, be universally applied. On this subject we quote Mr. 
Bosanquet :— 

“* There are great and rapid alterations in the quantity of circulation 
required from year to year, arising out of the state of trade and credit, 
and the vast monetary operations which this country is often suddenly 
called upon to perform. There are periodical variations in the quan- 
tity of local circulation in the course of the same year. In London, 
the provision for the dividends, and subsequent payments, are the main 
causes of such fluctuations. In the country circulation of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, there appear to be regular ebbs and flows in 
the quantity required for local purposes. A leading principle in the 
currency is, that it is the medium of exchange, and as such should 
possess the power of expansion and contraction in accordanve with 
the demands of the community for the purposes of exchange. The 
system which would cause the paper circulation to vary precisely as the 
amount of the circulation would have varied, had it been exclusively 
metallic, is incompatible with this principle. Such a system is vicious 
in its mode of action, inasmuch as it would force issues when contrac- 
tion should take place, and withdraws them at the moment when most 
required.” * 

Before proceeding to the examination of the works before 
is, we may state, as a novelty in banking literature, that 
most works on banking are now published by writers who are 
practically engaged in carrying on its operations. Among 
Bank Directors we have Mr. Palmer, Mr. Norman, and Mr. 
Hubbard; London Bankers, Mr. Loyd, Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. Drummond; Country Bankers, Mr. Leatham and Mr. 
Wright; Directors of Joint-Stock Banks, Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Salomons; Managers, Mr. Gilbart and Mr. Bell; and 
Agent to a Branch of the Bank of England, Mr. Cowell. Nor 
let it be supposed, that the works of these writers have ter- 
minated merely in a conflict of opinions—a mere discussion of 
theories. They have, as we conceive, produced most beneficial 
practical results. ‘They have awakened public attention to the 
subject. They have disseminated much information. They 
have stimulated the mental energies of other men, and have 


* “ Metallic Paper and Credit Currency, and the Means of regulating their 
Quantity and Value,’’ by J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., pp. 49—62. 
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guided the opinions of the public press. During the last year 
and a half, there has been a glut of money in London. In 
former years, this would have driven the nation into a frenzy of 
speculation ; and why has it not in the present instance? Is 
it not because our merchants better understand the laws by 
which the circulation of the Bank of England is governed, and 
that they are cautioned and admonished continually by the 
City articles of the daily press? The number of practical 
banking authors marks the intellectual character of the age. 
Our men of business are not now wholly absorbed in the pur- 
suit of wealth. ‘To be able to influence the opinions and feel- 
ings of other minds is now regarded as an object of ambition 
even by a banker. 

We now proceed to the examinaticn of the plan proposed 
by Mr. Cowell. It is as follows :— 


‘*1, That Commissioners be appointed by Act of Parliament to sit 
every day, from eleven o'clock a.m. to two o’clock p.m., with orders 
to give paper certificates of deposits of gold returnable on demand. 

“2. That every day at two p.M., they expend two-thirds of all the 
gold they shall have received during the day, in the purchase of as 
much of the public debts as it will command,—thus restoring to the 
‘ markets of the world’ two-thirds of whatsoever gold they may have 
taken, and reserving one-third in their coffers. 

‘« 3, That every day, from the hours of eleven to two, they return to 
such persons as may present certificates all the gold which the certi- 
ficates so presented shall evidence is due. 

‘4, That on any day in the course of which they shall have re- 
turned more gold than they have received, they sell at two o’clock as 
much of the public debt held by them as will establish the exact rela- 
tion of one to three between their reserve of gold and their certificates 
outstanding at that hour.” 


Mr. Cowell has adopted the theory, that the amount of notes 
in circulation should vary according to the stock of bullion ; 
and he is entitled to considerable praise for having attempted 
to reduce this theory to practice. The practical operation of a 
principle is the only test of its soundness. Were some other 
writers to follow Mr. Cowell’s example, they would soon cure 
the public, and possibly themselves, of all dependence on their 
theories. According to Mr. Cowell’s plan, supposing the Com- 
missioners had commenced operations with an issue of thirt 
millions of notes (certificates), and held ten millions of onl, 
then an importation of three millions of gold would increase 
the paper circulation three millions and the gold circulation 
two millions—making a total increase of five millions ; but if, 
on the other hand, three millions of gold were withdrawn 
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from the Commissioners, then the gold would be reduced to 
seven millions, and the paper circulation, by a sale of govern- 
ment securities, to twenty-one millions. These extensive fluc- 
tuations in the amount of the currency are to be insured with 
all the certainty of a Babbage machine. Mr. Cowell contem- 
plates that these fluctuations in the currency will produce cor- 
responding fluctuations in the prices of commodities,—as he 
states that ‘* the value of the property of every member of the 
community would be daily affected by the greater or less 
outstanding amount of certificates.” He has further insured 
great fluctuation in the prices of the Government securities ; 
for the Commissioners will always be buyers in a favourable 
course of the foreign exchanges, and sellers when the ex- 
changes are unfavourable. On these occasions the natural 
tendency of circumstances to produce a rise or fall in the funds 
would receive a further stimulus from the operations of the 
Commissioners. 

A description of this plan seems a sufficient condemnation. 
To say that the currency would be made to fluctuate in the 
same way as it would fluctuate in case it were wholly metallic, 
is pure assumption. No one has yet shown us how a purely 
metallic circulation would fluctuate, or whether it be at all 
practicable, in the present condition of this country; but, ad- 
mitting the theory to be true, Mr. Cowell’s plan does not 
accord with the theory. 

Mr. Cowell held out to the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to whom his Letter is addressed, the prospect of adding 
the very convenient sum of £800,000 per annum to the public 
revenue ; but Mr. Cowell has omitted all calculation of the 
losses which the Commissioners may sustain by buying stock 
when the exchanges are favourable, and money consequently 
abundant—and selling it again when the exchanges have 
become unfavourable, and money consequently scarce: he has 
also left out of view the additional sum which the Bank of 
England would expect for managing the public business, after 
having been deprived of the profits of the circulation: he has 
omitted, too, the loss to the revenue from the abolition of 
bankers’ licenses and the stamp duty on the notes: and he has 
not informed us, that whenever an unfavourable course of the 
exchanges shall diminish the currency and depress prices, 
there will be a great falling off in the receipts at the Exche- 
quer. When all these circumstances are taken into account, 
and when moreover it is considered that a necessary addition 
to the plan is, that the payment of the public dividends are to 
depend upon the issue of a new kind of Government security, 
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to be taken at a discount, it must surely be admitted, that how- 
ever favourably the plan may be viewed by a finance minister 
out of place, itis not likely to be regarded by any one who sits 
on the lofty eminence of office, with any other feelings than those 
of surprise at the boldness of the conception. 

The principle with which Mr. Cowell sets out, and on which 
he bases his system, seems scarcely worthy of a serious con- 
sideration in connection with this subject. Whether a desire 
for gold ought to be classed among the natural appetites of 
man, is an inquiry which seems better adapted to amuse the 
leisure hours of a Master of Arts, than to guide the counsels 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

We now proceed to Mr. Habbard’s pamphlet, the main 
object of which is to prove the propriety of establishing one 
bank of issue. We must do Mr. Hubbard the justice to ac- 
knowledge that he is the most practical writer we have seen 
on his side of the question: the talent and candour he has 
manifested, entitle his reasonings to a rather extended exa- 
mination. At the present time this subject is peculiarly im- 
portant to our agricultural interest. Landlords and others 
are urging the farmers to lay out more capital on their 
lands, in order to be better able to compete with foreigners. 
Whence are the furmers to get this additional capital? Under 
ordinary circumstances they might possibly borrow it of their 
bankers; but should the bankers be called upon to pay off 
their circulation, so far from being in a condition to grant 
further loans to the farmer, they will probably call in those 
which are outstanding. 

Mr. Hubbard’s plan is this:—All the notes now issued 
by various banks in England, Scotland, and Ireland shall 
be exterminated. A new bank shall be formed, which shall 
issue thirty-five millions of notes against securities, and as 
many more as they please in exchange for coin or bullion, 
and all the notes shall be payable in gold on demand. The 
bank shall do no other business than give notes for gold, 
and gold for notes. By this means the fluctuations in tlie 
amount of notes in circulation would correspond with the 
fluctuations in the stock of gold,—and this Mr. Hubbard calls 
‘“‘ the metallic system.” 

The following are Mr. Hubbard’s reasons in favour of one 
national bank of issue :— 

1. ** By one bank only can the circulation be governed on the me- 
tallic principle. 

2. “ It is far easier to insure the validity of a single bank tlian of 
several. 
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3. ‘ The profit of a paper circulation, as it belongs to the nation, so 
it can most advantageously be realized through the medium of a single 
issuing body.” 


Mr. Hubbard objects against the country circulation, that 
there is ‘a positive increase in the country circulation from 
one year to another, when during the same period the bullion 
and circulation have respectively decreased.” 

This objection is exceedingly ill-timed, as during the last 
four years the progress has been just reversed. But waiving 
this, we would ask Mr. Hubbard, if the one bank of issue 
would establish this conformity between the fluctuations of 
the London and the country circulation, which he thinks so 
desirable? Even with one bank of issue, would not an ex- 
port of gold contract the London circulation first? and 
would not considerable time elapse before the country circu- 
lation would be contracted in proportion? Nay, would it 
not be quite possible for a country bank to sell stock and Ex- 
chequer bills in London, and take the notes with him into the 
country for the use of his customers, and thus increase the 
country circulation even when the London circulation was 
undergoing a process of contraction? We would alsoask, if the 
metallic principle be so sound as represented, why might not a 
bank at Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, or Bristol, be conducted 
on that principle, as well as one in London. We would also 
inquire, what is there at present to prevent the directors of 
the Bank of England adopting the metallic principle? and 
whether in that case the contractions of the Bank of England 
would not ultimately produce the same contractions of the 
country circulations which it is contended would arise from 
the establishment of one bank of issue? And, moreover, we 
would ask, whether the operations of the Bank of England, 
when she has approached the metallic principle, have been pro- 
ductive of unmingled good? Is it not owing to the partial 
adoption of this system that money was so abundant in the 
year 1838, that millions were invested in American securities, 
and that money is now so abundant that no interest can be ob- 
tained for its use? Was it not this system that produced the 
disasters of 1836 and 1839? and must not the reaction of the 
present abundance of money produce similar results? So far 
as the system has been tried, it is found to be a bad system ; 
and if it were otherwise, the establishment of one bank of 
issue is not essential to its operation. 

As our Government has not yet learned the odious doctrine 
of repudiation, (and “ first let an earthquake swallow Ma- 
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cedonia,”) we are ready to admit that Government security is 
superior to private security ; and, therefore, we concur with 
Mr. Hubbard’s second reason, if by the word “validity” he 
means ultimate safety; but if he means by “‘ validity,” pay- 
ment on demand, we feel compelled to demur to his arguments. 
As these notes would be payable in gold only in London, 
they would, in Ireland, Scotland, and Ai the country parts of 
England, be for all practical purposes an inconvertible paper 
currency. Should an unfavourable exchange, or a domestic 
demand for gold, reduce the notes in circulation below 
£35,000,000, the Bank must stop. Again, being Government 
notes, they must share the fortunes of the Government. A 
foreign war or a domestic rebellion might induce or compel 
the Government to stop payment,—and what then would be- 
come of the “ validity” of its notes? They would, doubtless, 


form part of the national debt, like the ‘‘ Consols;”—like 
Consols, too, they would fluctuate in value,—and both would 
probably be paid off at the same time. 

While we condemn the one bank of issue, we concur with 
Mr. Hubbard, that it is the duty of the legislature “ to pro- 
tect the community, and especially its helpless members, from 
the injurious circulation of bad paper money.” The legisla- 


ture was unmindful of this duty when it enacted, in 1708, that 
no bank consisting of more than six partners should have the 
power of issuing notes. And it is unmindful of this duty 
still, in regard to the circle within a distance of sixty-five miles 
from London and fifty Irish* miles from Dublin. Mr. Hub- 
bard has in several parts of his pamphlet pointed out the evils 
arising from private banking. The following language is very 
just and forcible: but it is totally inapplicable to joint-stock 
banks :— 


‘In some parts of England the banker of the district will be found 
to be a large manufacturer; he pays his workmen and tradespeople 
with his own notes—that is to say, he pays them with his promises. 
Nothing can be more unsound, more unjustifiable, than such a system. 
Supposing that his manufactory becomes a losing concern, and him- 
self a bankrupt, even when no currency but gold is used, the stop- 
page of a large concern must occasion distress fearful enough ; but 
how infinitely more fearful when the same establishment has provided 
not only employment but currency for a whole neighbourhood, when 
it has been at once the source and depository of the earnings of the 
people? In such a case, not only is the citizen debarred the expecta- 
tion of gaining by to-morrow’s labour to-morrow’s bread for his family 
and himself; but his earnings in the past, his savings, the fruit, per- 


* Eleven Irish miles are equal to fourteen English miles. 
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haps, of years of toil, are torn from him in a moment and for ever. 
The unthrifty and the prudent are each down to the same depth of 
destitution—they are alike penniless and helpless.” —(p. 88.) 


Mr. Hubbard’s third argument is, that the profit of a paper 
circulation belongs to the nation, and this profit can be most 
advantageously realized by the establishment of a sole bank of 
issue. Upon a practical question abstract reasoning is out of 
place. We will not discuss the question of national right ; 
but at once admit that, should Her Most Gracious Majesty, by 
and with the advice of her Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
her faithful Commons in Parliament assembled, determine to 
take upon herself the sole power of issuing notes against 
securities and gold, and exchanging notes for gold, she has a 
perfectly constitutional right so to do. But we very much 
question whether this would be the plan the best adapted for 
bringing a large sum into the royal treasury. At present every 
country banker must pay the Government £30 a year for his 
license, and he must have a new license for every place at 
which he issues notes not exceeding four. He also compounds 
for the stamp duty on the whole of his circulation, at the rate 
of seven shillings per cent. perannum. The Bank of England 
compounds for her stamp duties on the same terms—and pays 
£120,000 per annum for her exclusive privileges. If Mr. 
Goulburn should wish to increase the revenue from this quar- 
ter, he would doubtless adopt a more direct mode than that 
of establishing a sole bank of issue—he would simply increase 
the tax ;—and possibly he will remember, at the next renewal 
of the charter, that, in the opinion of at least one of her Direc- 
tors, the Bank of England does not give an adequate portion 
of her profits to the service of the state. 

It may be hoped, however, that Mr. Goulburn will act more 
liberally. If the privileges granted to the Bank are for the 
public good, she ought to have them without purchase; and if 
they are not for the public good, she ought not to be allowed to 
purchase them at any price. As the Government have now a 
surplus revenue, they are free from the temptation to sell 
‘‘ the exclusive privileges of banking”* fora sum of money, or 
to assume to themselves a new privilege merely to increase the 
receipts into the Exchequer. 


* At the last renewal of the Bank Charter, the Act declared, that ‘‘ in considera- 
tion of the privileges of exclusive banking given by this Act,’’ the Bank should 
receive £120,000 per annum less for managing the public debt. The onzy exclusive 
privilege granted was that of issuing notes in London, and within sixty-five miles. 
Yet it has been contended that the issuing of notes is no part of the business of 
banking. We apprehend, that were any litigation to take place upon this clause, 
the learned judges would be of a different opinion. 
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It is to the advantage of every government that the banking 
interest of the country should be wealthy and influential. 
There was a period, within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, when the urgent wants of the nation were supplied mainly 
through the wealth and influence of the banking interest and 
their connections. Were it not for the loans they so liberally 
advanced to the Government, the prowess of our army and 
navy might have been in vain. Those days are now happily 
passed away,—but they may return. The bankers have always 
an interest in supporting constitutional government—in resist- 
ing public commotion—in preserving the rights of property— 
in upholding the supremacy of the law—and in maintaining 
the righteous administration of public justice. Though ge- 
nerally exempt from party bias, and unambitious of public 
stations, they possess a firm and quiet principle of patriotism, 
upon which their country, in seasons of danger, may rely with 
confidence. Nothing could be more unjust or more unwise 
than to strain the doctrine of abstract rights in order to have 
a pretext for imposing increased taxes on this respectable class 
of society. Nor must it be supposed that all the profits ot the 
circulation go into the pockets of the bankers. 


“* It is commonly supposed,” says Mr. Bailey, “‘ that it is the 
banker alone who derives the advantage” (of issuing notes); “ and 
hence it has been contended that a national bank should be estab- 
lished, in order to direct the profit into the state treasury. But it 
must be manifest on reflection, that where there is a competition of 
banks of issue, and where no exclusive privileges exist, the advantage 
will accrue to the parties who have to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of the banks, and through them to the community at large ; just 
as by any improvement in the making of silks and cottons, when it is 
open to every manufacturer who chooses to adopt it, the wearers of 
those articles are ultimately benefited, and a general increase of em- 
ployment created. If it were not for this command of capital confer- 
red by the power of issuing notes, the banking business of the country 
could not be transacted at so low a rate, nor the advantages of banks 
extended to so many persons.” * 


In noticing the objections to a single bank of issue, Mr. 
Hubbard makes the following quotations from the evidence of 


Mr. Gilbart :— 


‘« 1, I think it is one of the inconveniences of a metallic currency, 
and would, in fact, be one of the inconveniences of a sole bank of 
issue, that at one part of the year we should have too much money, 
and at another part too little, because, as money would not fluctuate 
in amount, and the demands of trade would fluctuate, the amount of 


* Defence of Joint-Stock Banks and Country Issues, p. 92. 
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money would not be proportioned throughout the year to the demands 
of trade. . . . . After supposing that the surplus of one district went 
to supply the wants of another, still there would be a very great in- 
equality in the amount of money as compared with the demands of 

And if you had one bank of issue, as you could not 
contract the circulation, you would have a surplus circulation, which 
would have the effect of lowering the rate of interest, and promoting 
circulation. 

«© 2. After the measure had once been carried into effect, the charges 
which the country bankers would be compelled to make upon that 
accommodation which they wouid still have the power of affording, 
must be considerably increased. . . . If the country bankers had to 
bring the money from a distance, and lend it to their customers, they 
must get a greater interest from their customers than they could get by 
emploving it in London or elsewhere; and hence they must make, 
either in the form of interest or commission, heavier charges than they 
made before. 

«* 3. The smaller banks would not pay their expenses without the 
profit of their circulation; and although their withdrawal would be 
attended with considerable loss and inconvenience to the inhabitants 
of their district, they would not be continued if their circulation was 
withdrawn,” 


In replying to the first objections, Mr. Hubbard states :— 


** The objection here made by Mr. Gilbart is simply this—that 
the banks of the United Kingdom would be exposed to the incon- 
venience of holding between them areserve larger by £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000, at one period than at another.” But “I have 
no apprehension that the desire of employing these reserves 
will, as Mr. Gilbart predicts, lower the rate of interest, and in- 
duce speculation.” And what, we ask, is it, but the abundance 
of money, which lowers the rate of interest and induces specu- 
lation? Does not the Bank of England charge a lower rate of 
interest when money is abundant ? Mr. Hubbard himself has, 
at p. 56, given us a Table, wherein he shows the correspondence 
between abundance of money and the rates of interest at dif- 
ferent periods ; and at p. 68, he explains the mode of its opera- 
tion thus: ‘‘ The superfluous currency returns to the bankers 
in increased deposits—the abundance of unemployed capital 
lowers the rate of interest to a minimum; and this state of 
things lasts until either a return of higher prices or a more 
active trade calls the dormant currency into service, or until it 
is absorbed by investments in foreign stocks or foreign goods.” 
After such language as this, with what consistency can Mr. 
Hubbard contend that an acknowledged surplus of money, to 
the extent of £3,000,000 or £4,000,000, would have no tendency 
to produce a low rate of interest and speculative investments ? 
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In noticing the second objection, Mr. Hubbard says :— 
“The substance of the objection adduced by Mr. Gilbart against 
a single bank of issue, constitutes, in my judgment, one of the 
weightiest arguments for the discontinuance of private issuing 
banks ; for it is this—that the private issuer will lend his own 
notes at a lower rate than he would lend the notes of a sole 
bank of issue; that is, he lends his credit cheaper than he would 
lend his capital. Here is the rock on which so many banks 
have i goed After thus admitting the fact, and tracing through 
several pages its disastrous consequences, our author turns 
round and disputes the very fact which formed one of his 
“ weightiest arguments.” After bewailing the shipwreck which 
this “ rock” has occasioned, he questions if any such rock exists, 
‘“‘] should have supposed,” he states, ‘‘ that Mr. Gilbart would 
have charged as high a rate of discount as the market value of 
money justified, without sharing with his customers the profit 
on his issues.” —“ Mr. Gilbart complains that country bankers 
must get a greater interest from their customers, if they have to 
bring the money from a distance! Supposing the banker to be 
even in Ireland, and the circulation to be in Bank of England 
notes, as both payments to the banker and payments by the 
banker must be in the same medium, I do not see why the 
rate of interest must be higher. A loan of magnitude might 
require a special transmission of notes from London ; but even 
then, the expense of the transfer could amount to only a curi- 
ously fine fraction, when resolved into an additional charge 
in the rate of interest.” In reply to these observations, we 
would remind Mr. Hubbard of the regulations of the bank of 
which he is a Director. He must surely be aware that the 
Bank of England, at all her branches, discounts bills for those 
banks that confine their issues to Bank of England notes, at 1 
per cent. less than the usual rate. Is not this lending their 
credit cheaper than their capital? With regard to the charge 
for the transmission of money, if a person take from the Bank 
of England a letter of credit on Dublin, he will have to pay 
} per cent. commission, which, if charged to a customer 
in the form of discount, is equivalent to an addition of 1 per 
cent. interest on a three months’ bill. It seems, therefore, 
reasonable to believe, notwithstanding the doubts Mr. Hub- 
bard has expressed on the subject, that in case of the establish- 
ment of one bank of issue, the bankers would charge a higher 
rate of interest upon an advance of notes, which they must first 
obtain by selling securities, than they now do for “‘ notes which 
cost them nothing ;” and that, in those seasons which would 
require a further importation of notes from London into the 
district, the expense of such transmission would, either in the 
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form of interest or commission, be charged to the customers. 
And as a case in point, we would ask Mr. Hubbard, whether, 
supposing the Bank of England were deprived of her circulation 
by the Government,—whether she would continue to transact 
the public business on the same terms as at present. 

In reply to the third objection, Mr. Hubbard says,— 


‘“‘T think this apprehension is unfounded. In this country, where- 
ever an opening exists for the profitable exercise of industry or em- 
ployment of capital, industry and capital will be found to answer the 
demand ; and be the district ever so remote, and its traffic ever so in- 
significant, it will be no more likely to suffer from the wants of a 
banker, than from the wants of a brewer or a coal merchant. Even 
now, in many country towns, the banker, brewer, and coal merchant 
are found united in the same individual; and were this triple trader 
deprived of the power of coining, he would still continue his business 
of banking, still receive deposits, still lend those deposits and his own 
capital to his customers.” 


In this extract Mr. Hubbard has specified the evils that 
would be produced by a sole bank of issue. From the dimi- 
nution of profits, banking could not in many places be carried 
on as a separate employment, but would be associated with 


some other trade. There is no doubt that wherever a banker 
was wanted, a banker of some sort would be found. But 
wherever the profits, after the loss of the circulation, were 
not sufficient to support a separate establishment, the branches 
of respectable banks would be withdrawn, and the banking 
carried on would fall into the hands of greedy or insolvent 
tradesmen. It is true that ‘‘even now” this system exists in 
some places; but it is rapidly dying away through the esta- 
blishment of branches of joint-stock banks. The establish- 
ment of one bank of issue would give new life to the system, 
and produce all those evils which Mr. Hubbard justly states 
to arise from the union of banking with the trade of a brewer, a 
coal merchant, or a manufacturer. 

To prove that such would be the case, we need only state 
two facts, which Mr. Hubbard will not dispute. The first is, 
that banks carry on business for the sake of profit; and the 
second, that the loss of the circulation will diminish their 
profits. In commercial towns this loss of profit may be made 
up by increased charges for interest and commission. But in 
agricultural districts, where the loss could not be compen- 
sated in this way, the branch bank would be withdrawn, and 
the pernicious kind of union banks to which we have referred 
would be substituted in their stead. To show that a branch 
bank may be withdrawn through the want of the profits of a 
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circulation, we would ask Mr. Hubbard, if the Bank of Eng- 
land would have withdrawn her branch at Exeter, if it had 
obtained a large circulation ? 

Mr. Hubbard then quotes Mr. Kennedy’s evidence with re- 
gard to interest on deposits :—‘‘ If you take from us the profit 
that our currency yields, we must make our profit from some 
other source : we must increase the charges to the community, 
and allow less interest, or probably no interest at all; and our 
system must be utterly changed.” This is the testimony of a 
practical banker of great experience and high standing in 
Scotland ; and how does Mr. Hubbard answer him? Simply 
with a sneer. ‘‘ I should have supposed that Mr. Kennedy 
would have regulated his allowance of interest on deposits 
according to the return he could obtain by their investment.” 
It is clear that Mr. Hubbard is not sufficiently acquainted with 
country banking, to understand how the power of issuing 
notes should enable the Scotch bankers to allow a higher rate 
of interest on deposits. We will explain it. A Scotch banker 
can employ the whole of his deposits, as he is not compelled, 
as in London, to keep on hand any amount of gold or Bank of 
England notes to meet the daily demand—these reserves being 
always kept in his own notes; the operations on the deposit 
accounts draw out the banker’s notes, and thus keep up his cir- 
culation, which is a source of profit. When the season requires 
an expansion of the circulation, and his deposits are with- 
drawn, he is not put to the expense of getting money from 
London, nor of sending it back when no longer required. 
From these and other causes, the banks of Scotland have 
always been able to allow a higher and more steady rate of 
interest than is allowed in the London money market. The 
Select Committee of the House of Lords reported, in 1826, 
that the deposit system of Scotland ‘‘ had produced the best 
effects upon the people of Scotland,* and particularly upon the 
middling and poorer classes of society ;” and all the witnesses 
who were examined by that Committee stated what Mr. Ken- 
nedy has now confirmed—that ag ses of circulating notes is 
essential to the existence of the deposit system, as well as to 
the system of cash credits. Yet in opposition to this mass of 
evidence, Mr. Hubbard wishes his readers to believe that~— 
“In truth, it isnot the people of Scotland who are interested in 
the matter. . . . The entire system of banking might be 
continued precisely as it is now, if every note in circulation 
originated in the Bank of England.” 

* For a summary of the evidence given before the Committee in favour of the 


deposit and cash credit systems, see ‘‘ Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Banking.” 
(Longman.) 
ss2 
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From what we have written, our readers will perceive 
that the provincial banks of England, the banks of Ireland, 
and those of Scotland, issue their notes in compliance with the 
demands of trade, and in noother way. The Bank of England 
also issues a portion of its circulation to meet the demands of 
trade, that is, by loans on discounts. But it issues another 
portion of its circulation in the purchases of bullion and of 
Government securities. That portion issued to meet the de- 
mands of trade, will be returned as soon as the loans or bills 
shall have become due. But that portion issued against the 
purchases of bullion or Government securities, will not be re- 
turned until an unfavourable course of the exchanges shall 
cause a demand for gold to be exported to foreign countries. 
Hence it is that the amount of Bank of England notes in cir- 
culation from year to year will depend mainly upon the state 
of the foreign exchanges; and hence it is, our circulation, so 
far as the Bank of England is concerned, ebbs and flows ac- 
cording to the stock of gold which she may hold in her vaults. 

We have had, for above a year and a half, what is called a 
full currency; we are of course in a state of high apparent 
prosperity. So we were in 1824, 1835, and in 1838; but what 
followed ?—the distresses of 1825, of 1836, and of 1839. A 
prosperity based upon the state of the currency is sure to fall 
to the ground, as soon as the tide shall turn: the good sense of 
the mercantile community has hitherto induced them to abstain 
in a great degree from speculative undertakings ; and thus they 
have counteracted the pernicious tendency of our monetary 
system. But this cannot last. In the year 1838 (which the year 
1843 has much resembled), the surplus currency found vent in 
American securities, and millions of the national wealth have 
been lost. It is probable that something similar, and perhaps 
something worse, will relieve us from the present currency 
plethora. It is from no wish to undervalue the excellent 
measures which the present Government have introduced, that 
we warn them against the evils which may arise from the 
fluctuations of the currency. Unless our system of manage- 
ment be speedily placed upon a sound basis, as surely as the 
future shall resemble the past, (and when it shall cease to do 
so history will be of no use to us.) so surely will a reaction 
take place, and produce effects similar to those that occurred 
in the years 1836 and 1839. 

We are no advocates for useless change; we look at the 
practical effects of our system, and wish not to destroy the 
system, but to cure its defects. We can perceive nothing that 
requires improvement in the currency of Scotland, Ireland, 
or the provinces of England, except the admission of larger 
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banking companies into the circle within sixty-five miles from 
London and fifty [rish miles from Dublin, and placing all banks 
upon an equal footing with regard to the law of partnership ;* 
nor do we perceive any change to be desirable in the constitu- 
tion or government of the Bank of England ; but we think 
the Directors should be required to adopt some principle of 
management that would save the country from the great fluc- 
tuations which take place in the amount of her issues: the 
consequences of which are severely felt by every class of the 
community. 

The monster evil is the increase of the notes in circulation 
whenever gold is imported. It seems necessary, therefore, in 
order to cure the evil, either that the Bank should cease to 
purchase gold whenever she has enough for her own purposes, 
or, that if she purchase, she shall not increase the circulation, 
but shall reduce her securities. The latter course would be the 
least departure from established usage, but it would involve a 
loss tothe Bank. If the Directors reduce their securities as the 
yold increases, they lose the interest on those securities, and 
then the dividend of 7 per cent. may be placed in jeopardy. In 
this ease, the interest of the Bank Proprietors is clearly opposed 
to the interest of the public. We think the Directors should 
he compelled to adopt that course which the public interest 
may require, but it should be done at the public expense. No 
private company ought to be asked to sacrifice their interest 
for the public good. Let it be once understood that the public 
will pay the expense occasioned by any change of system, and 
the Bank Directors can feel no objection to the change ;—this 
principle once admitted, it would be easy to find a remedy. 
Let it be a condition of the renewal of the Charter, that after 
the stock of bullion shall have reached £8,000,000, no fur- 
ther increase shall take place in the amount of notes in cir- 
culation, by means of purchases of bullion, until the stock of 
gold shall exceed £12,000,006. This interval of £4,000,000 
would be a sort of break in the sliding scale of the cur- 
reney, and would save the country, in a great measure, from 
the evils arising from a low rate of interest—-the spirit of spe- 

* We are glad to find that the President of the Board of Trade has taken up the 
subject of the law of partnership, as it affects large companies ; and although bank- 
ing companies are excluded from the inquiries of his Committee, yet no doubt they 
would share in the benefit of any new enactment. To show the necessity for this, 
we need only state, that banking companies in London having more than six part- 
hers, are not permitted to accept bills drawn at a shorter period than six months 
after date, while banking companies not having more than six partners, may accept 
bills drawn at any term. There are also questions about the liability of shareholders, 


the registration of proprietors, the best mode of suing and being sued, stamp duties 
on deeds of transfers, liens on shares, and other matters, that demand the prompt 


attention of the legislature. 
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culation, and the foreign investments, which always terminate 
in a reaction that produces great and universal distress. In- 
terest upon £4,000,000, at 3 per cent. per annum, would be 
£120,000 per annum. To compensate the Bank for adopting 
this system, let the £120,000 per annum exacted by Lord 
Althorpe for the last renewal of the Charter be no longer 
demanded. Were this principle of management to be now 
adopted, the consequence would be, that the rate of interest 
would advance—speculation would be crushed—foreign invest- 
ments would be prevented—and, after having had all the 
advantages of the flowing in of the currency, we should pre- 
vent those evils that would arise from its reaction. 

We will not contend that this is the only, or even the best, 
way of diminishing the evil. We know that the matter is in 
better hands than ours, and we are willing to wait until we see 
the measures which Her Majesty's Government may propose. 
If Her Majesty’s Ministers can find a remedy, then will they 
have another claim, and one of no ordinary weight, on the 
gratitude of their country; but if they tell us that these 
evils are the necessary effect of our position, and that they 
have no remedy to propose, then shall we be compelled 
mournfully to acknowledge, that to bring to a triumphant 
termination two Asiatic wars,—to define the boundary in 
America, and thus eradicate the seeds of future hostilities,—to 
extend by new tariffs our commerce with every part of the 
globe,—to cement our colonial empire by lowering the scale of 
duties, and transferring, by means of loans, the capital of the 
Mother Country, to promote the improvement of the colonies, 
—to invigorate the national finances, so as to have a surplus 
revenue, thus securing the payment of the dividends to the 
public creditor, and placing the country in an attitude of 
strength towards hostile nations,—to call forth, by acts of pri- 
vate munificence, the voluntary efforts of the people in behalf 
of religious education—to do all this is an easier task than to 
regulate the Currency. 


{In the views exhibited in the foregoing pages, we wish it to be clearly under- 
stood, that we are fully sensible of the immense value of the Bank, as a time- 
honoured institution, and one in which foreign States repose implicit confidence. 
An illustration has been furnished of the above observation, in the loan recently 
contracted with the Bank of France, by means of which, when the Bank of England 
scarcely possessed bullion enough to meet existing demands, a large amount of gold 
was obtained from that quarter. We think the benefit of the great National Bank, 
in such cases, of inestimable value, since it can scarcely be expected that smaller 
banks could obtain the like confidence; and therefore, while we would give the 
joint-stock banks every facility for conducting their operations, in doing which, we 
should consult not their interest only, but that of the public, we would still preserve 
the Bank of England intact in all but dangerous and destructive monopoly to the 
present extended and varied relations of the commercial world. —Ep1ror. } 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Art. X.—Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea and the Holy Land. 
By Stephen Olin, D.D., President of the Wesleyan University. 
New York. 1843. 


We shall proceed to lay before our readers a brief detail of the work at 
the head of this article. Although embracing a path pretty well 
trodden, it yet contains some novel illustrations of ancient matters, and 
occasionally a stray anecdote which we do not remember to have en- 
countered elsewhere. The author of the work, it appears, is a Wes- 
leyan. His assumption, and that of his sect, of honours due to the 
Catholic Church alone, will not, however, indispose us to treat his book 
with other feelings than those of fairness and impartiality. John Wes- 
ley, a schismatic from the church, and assuredly but a presbyter in it, 
could have no right to ordain other presbyters ; and in our view had 
ceased, as a schismatic, to have any virtue of a clerical character in 
him. The Wesleyans will show their right to the priesthood at the Greek 
Kalends, but not before. Our author left the Pireeus on the 19th 
day of December, 1839, on board the Lycurgus, for Alexandria. He 
had recruited his health in Greece, by exercise, so as to enable him to 
undertake so long a route, although previously greatly debilitated in 
constitution. He reached Syra in 11 hours, and after some delay 
arrived at Alexandria on the 25th of December. The principal object 
on which his eye rested in the harbour was the Turkish fleet, betrayed 
to his vassal, Mahomet Ali, by that consummate scoundrel, the Otto- 
man admiral. The Egyptian fleet was moored outside of the Turkish, 
The two fleets formed as a whole not less than 60 vessels of war. 
Twenty were ships of the line, including several of 140 and 120 guns, 
and about as many were large frigates. It is not very clearly stated 
by Mr. Olin, but he intends to say that the 20 frigates are indepen- 
dent of 20 larger vessels, and the same number of smaller craft. Saving 
Mahomet Ali’s nobie structure, the very life of Alexandrian commerce, 
the Canal of Mahmoudieh, the descriptions of ancient and modern 
time of this interesting Saracenic city vary but little. Pompey’s Pillar 
and Cleopatra’s Needle have been so often described, that we shall 
spare our readers the many-told tale. Mahomet Ali has also been 
described by persons whose opportunity of access were so superior to 
those enjoyed by Mr. Olin, who only saw the pacha from a distance, 
and was not admitted to an audience, that little more could be learnt by 
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the insertion of his comments than is commonly known. Our traveller 
started for Atfeh by the canal of Mabmoudieh, which owes its name to 
Sultan Mahmoud, though the work of his rebellious vassal. During 
this part of the voyage our traveller enjoyed the company of Mr. 
Larking, the British consul at Alexandria; and that gentleman's state- 
ment of the exactions made by Mahomet Ali from the wretched Fellahs, 
perfectly confirms the numerous previous reports circulated to the same 
effect by both English aud French travellers. Mr. L. informed Mr. 
Olin that the pacha’s army amounted to 180,000 men, and his re- 
venue to four millions sterling. Mr. Wazhorn puts each item a little 
higher. The following anecdote is eminently characteristic, and we 
are indebted to Mr. Larkin for it :— 


‘* About three years since, the pacha’s health declined, and he resorted to the 
advice of his physicians. They recommended a suitable regimen, and, among other 
things, the greatest moderation in his pleasures. He soon afterwards resolved to 
reduce his harem, and to dispose of the supernumerary inmates of it among the 
officers of his court and army. In pursuance of this design he ordered all the un- 
married men who were of sufficient merit and rank to receive this token of his 
favour, to assemble at an appointed hour in the garden of one of his palaces. They 
were advised of his gracious intentions, and properly arrayed for the mode of pro- 
cedure which had been chosen as most favourable to a judicious selection of hus- 
bands for the fair brides. The old lady who had the care of the harem, from a 
position where she was concealed from view, examined the physiognomy and port 
of each of the assembled bachelors, and, without farther ceremony, wrote down the 
name of the lady whom she thought best suited to a man of such developments. 
The assembly was then dismissed, and each man, on going to his house, received his 
bride. This honour was not without its disadvantages ; since if it should unaccount- 
ably happen that a man was not exactly suited in his new wife, he was deprived of 
the distinguishing privilege of other Mussulmen. He had taken her for better or 
for worse, as no prudent courtier would incur the displeasure of the pacha by 
divorcing a wife received under such circumstances. The pacha has now only 
three wives, who are elderly women, and have little influence over him. He seldom 
visits his harem; and, what seems unnatural enough, according to our mode of 
thinking, the old ladies, who enjoy the distinguished honour of having been retained 
by him when the rest were disposed of in the manner above described, use all their 
influence to induce him to replenish his harem with young women. He is not dis- 
posed to comply with their request, and often speaks of his improved health and 
comfort under the present arrangement. The women married to the courtiers were 
not his principal wives, but properly concubines ; always inferior to those who enjoy 
the dignity of wife. These, among other prerogatives, have the management of the 
younger women of the harem. The mother of Ibrahim Pacha was retained. 
Mohammed Ali gave a liberal dower with each of the discarded women.”’ 


Heavy indeed upon the voyage, in which Mr. Larkin was only a part 
passenger, after quitting Atfeh, are the charges made against Mr. Wag- 
horn, for alleged imposition and exaction. We refer that gentleman to 
p- 48, vol. I. Our travellers, in Mr. Waghorn’s boat, went up the Nile 
and reached Cairo. In this city Mr. Olin remained three weeks. Amid 
the sights of Cairo, the passage between the long walls, where the Mame- 
lukes were butchered in co/d blood by Mahomet Ali, of course is among 
the first. Mahomet Ali’s only justification is an Oriental one,—that he 
knew that they intended to cut him off, and was therefore beforehand 
with them. This rests on the solitary assertion of the pacha, and no 
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Mameluke chief remains to tell the tale; though it is said among the 
current legends of the place, that one of the beys performed the stu- 
pendous leap of clearing the closed gates by which they made their 
entry. If so, he must have done it over a pile of the slaughtered 
bodies of his countrymen; but even this appears scarcely credible; 
still an Arab, mounted by a Mameluke, could do things that would 
bring us back to the days of chivalry ; for neither horse nor rider lack 
the spirit that lends aid to that daring speed and wondrous energy that 
are so good at their desperate need. The Mamelukes were butchered 
when on safe conduct—when the invited guests of the pacha. Let 
the aged man get over that if he can,—’tis harder than the desperate 
leap of the daring bey; harder is it for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a blood-enriched despot to get into the kingdom 
of Heaven. The following description of Cairo is striking, though 
not novel :— 

‘* From the city to the Nile, on the west, the rich alluvial plain is checkered with 
long avenues of evergreen oriental trees, and the outline is filled up with luxuriant 
fields of wheat and fruitful gardens, which furnish the teeming population of Cairo 
with a profusion of fine vegetables. Spacious villas, embowered among the verdant 
trees, and surrounded by high whitewashed walls; the various contrivances for irri- 
gation—canals, and gutters formed upon the top of long earthen mounds, or low 
walls of stone; the huge, clumsy wheels, turned by buffalos, for drawing water ; 
and then the unwieldy camels, moving slowly along under their enormous loads ; 
the multitudes of donkeys and horses, with their swarthy, almost naked drivers ; 
and the gaudy, flowing dresses of their riders, swelling and waving in the incessant 
wind,—form altogether a scene unlike all that is seen in the western world, and full 
of interest and animation, though destitute of any very striking natural features, and 
certainly deficient in all that improves art and taste, contribute to the decoration of 
nature. Pass out of the city on the opposite side, and you are in the desert. No 
trees, no cultivated fields—not a shrub or a blade of grass is seen; as far as the eye 
can reach, is a sea of sand. The hills and vallies, which were, perhaps, once ver- 
dant and cultivated, have been inundated from the desert, and doomed to irre- 
claimable sterility. There are no suburbs on this side of the town. The sand has 
extended its desolations to the gates.’’ 


We regret that the tombs of the caliphs have not yet received more 
attention. On the 6th of January our traveller visited Heliopolis, the 
On of the Scriptures. Near this city, tradition says that Joseph and 
Mary, with the infant Jesus, found refuge from Herod. Heliopolis 
was for many years the capital of Egypt, befure the building of Mem- 
phis. The house in it in which Plato studied philosophy was extant 
in the time of Strabo. The remains at Heliopolis are confined to a 
single obelisk (?). Shapeless masses of ruins are around in all directions. 
On the 7th of January, Mr. Olin, in company with some of his fellow- 
travellers, proceeded to visit the pyramids, of which he gives a mode- 
rately well executed design. They entered the Pyramid of Cheops, 
and give the usual detail of dark chambers, groping through passages. 
The sphinx also engrossed no small portion of their attention. It is 
deeply to be regretted that the sand is fast covering the excavations by 
Caviglia. These were extremely curious and important, the works of 
months of labour, and were rewarded with valuable discoveries at 
every stage. Why were they not further prosecuted ? 
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The great pyramid is 732 feet square and 474 in height. The 
sphinx lies about 100 feet below the level of the base of the pyramids. 
To Mr. Olin’s inquiries as to the state of religion in Egypt, very un- 
satisfactory replies were given, A respectable clergyman assured him 
that he had not met with one person who appeared to have any tolera- 
ble idea of salvation through Christ, or any hopeful marks of spiritu- 
ality. In this censure he included Copt, Greek, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic. The visible developement of the devotion of the Moslem, 
who never intermits his prayers, but despite all let or hindrance, per- 
forms them, seems to have struck Mr. Olin deeply. Protestant de- 
votion certainly among this people mast seem cold, but is notwith- 
standing true and real. Mahomet Ali, among his other appropriations, 
has not been nice with respect to the mosques ; he has seized on many 
of their lands for his own use. He is no favourite with the Muezzin and 
the Mollah. Were Mahomet Ali weighed in the balance of either 
religious or popular estimation, he would not be sovereign of Egypt for 
one year. The mutilations which the people inflict on themselves to 
avoid entering the army, are so dreadful, that the pacha, in mercy or 
mockery, has instituted a one-eyed corps. The taxation of the pro- 
duce and the confiscation of the mosque property equally contribute 
to place him at the acme of unpopularity. Our travellers purposed to 
start for Upper Egypt on the 15th of January, but this intention was 
frustrated by the various artifices of the low population of Cairo, and 
a boat little better than Mr. Waghorn’s was at last procured; and 
Selim, a servant whom they had received on his recommendation, who 
had been imprisoned for stealing, and was just out when recommended 
to them, was dismissed, and to Upper Egypt they proceeded forthwith, 
In stopping at various villages where the voluptuous dancing girls 
showed themselves, in one of his walks Mr. Olin met with a field of 
mustard of not less than 20 or 30 acres; it was in full bloom, and 
some of it 10 feet high. This will give our readers some illustration, 
though Mr. Olin offers none, of that passage in Scripture, which speaks 
of the mustard as greatest among herls, X\ayaywy, and not among 
trees as many persons are too apt to interpret the passage. A plant, 
growing 10 feet high may justly receive this appellation. The pacha’s 
destructive operations on the borders of the Nile, in blowing up, for 
their materials, the ancient tombs, were witnessed by our travellers in 
numerous directions. Thebes, after a tedious passage through the 
numerous small villages, at length rewarded our travellers by its sight. 
A view of Luxor embellishes this portion of the book. Luxor, Esneh, 
Ombos and Phile have had far worthier describers than our author; 
but though we share with him in the doubt of their assigned antiquity, 
we are fully convinced that antiquarian research will read, and has al- 
ready partially read, much of the ancient character that he seems to look 
on as hermetically sealed for ever. At Syene and Assouan, our travellers 
terminated their voyage up the Nile. The Syenite quarries, which sup- 
plied Egypt with its vast materials, appear yet inexhaustible; but the 
same cannot be said of the celebrated Pentelican, which are likely to 
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be completely destroyed to furnish a wasteful supply for the palace of 
King Otho. When our travellers commenced their return, the natural 
feelings of Home, and Piety, and Faith, are beautifully given by Mr. 
Olin. We can well remember experiencing very similar sentiments in 
not very dissimilar regions. Carnac seems to have elevated the powers 
of our traveller beyond their ordinary level. We give no indifferent 
specimen :— 


‘* Nothing in this great temple so filled me with admiration as the finished work- 
manship and perfect preservation of this sanctuary. No product, however small, of 
Grecian, Roman, or even Gothic architecture, which has fallen under my observa- 
tion, has half so much freshness. The fine blocks of red granite possess a peculiar 
and resplendent lustre, which it is inconceivable they should long retain after their 
separation from the native mass. The polish is perfectly preserved. The chisel- 
ling is deep and clear: the sharpest angles and most delicate lineaments have not 
suffered the slightest disintegration ; and there are portions of the painting so fresh 
and vivid that nothing can be found to surpass it in the colouring of the Flemish or 
more modern schools. I lingered around this beautiful structure, reluctant to with- 
draw my eyes from the contemplation of so much elegance, and again and again I 
ventured to enjoy another view. I came to Egypt expecting to find nothing to 
admire in its ancient edifices but the massiveness of their material and the vastness 
of their dimensions. I have every where seen, in combination with these more im- 
posing features of architecture, displays of noble conception, elegant taste, and 
exquisite skill. In none of these respects would the lovely specimen under consi- 
deration suffer by a comparison with the most admired productions of ancient or 
modern genius. 


The whole length of this magnificent structure is 488 feet by 350 in 
width, 

Belzoni’s tomb is still great and beautiful ; Bruce’s, also, which drew 
down on the enterprising traveller volumes of abuse,—both were visited 
by our travellers. The colossal statue of Rameses struck them, as it 
does all who visit Thebes, with feelings of amazement. We extract 
their description :— 

‘It is of the syenite granite, and is probably the largest mass of stone ever 
wrought into human shape. It might have given the hint upon which Dinocrates 
conceived the grand idea of making a statue of Mount Athos. The pedestal upon which 
this fallen colossus once stood is twenty-nine feet long, seventeen wide, and nine in 
height. According to our measurement, the statue is twenty-three feet broad across 
the shoulders, and seven and a half thick, fifty-five in girth around the breast, and 
about thirteen feet from the shoulder to the elbow. It is five feet across the foot. 
Where not marred by the hammers of antiquarians and travellers, it has a perfect 
polish ; and there are hieroglyphics upon the back and shoulders, finely executed, 
The face, eyes, nose, and ears have been especially obnoxious to the zeal.of the 
curious, and retain little of their original expression or form. A formal head-dress 
descends on both sides of the neck to the shoulders in broad flaps, marred likewise 
by the hammer. We followed the bad example of others, and, with infinite toil, 
broke off some fragments and bore them away as memorials. This statue weighs by 
estimation 887 tons.”’ 

The reflections on Thebes, at page 272, are well worth deep 
consideration ; and some little learning, even from our unpretending 
traveller, breaks forth. Our travellers again reached Cairo on Fe- 
bruary 2lst. A valuable chapter is here given on Mahomet Ali and 
his government; but as we have to get on to Jerusalem, we must 
not stop in this place any longer. On March 2nd, 1840, our tra- 
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vellers left Cairo, to commence their journey through the desert to 
Jerusalem. The party at first consisted of Mr. Olin, Mr. and Mrs, 
Cooley, and Mr. Carrington, an English gentleman; and was ulti- 
mately increased by three Germans and an Englishman, at a few 
miles from Cairo. We pass the desert, its sands, morasses, Bedouins, 
until our travellers reach Suez, a spot likely to have local interests, 
shortly, of an extraordinary character, if this Isthmus as well as Pa- 
nama is to be cut through. A long discussion on the point of transit 
by the Israelites over the Red Sea, when pursued by the Egyptians, 
follows. The suggestion of our author, that Moses was unacquainted 
with the cardinal points, in his description of the East wind, will not 
do; it only indicates gross ignorance of the high qualification of the 
Jewish chief, as well as a low sense of inspiration, not uncommon amid 
sectarian teachers. The wells of the desert, the waters of Mara, the 
everlasting fidelity of the descriptious of Moses, confirmed by every 
traveller, all point out the impossibility of this hypothesis. Sinai, 


Horeb, are long dwelt on by our author, but without any novelty of 


remark. Hor, Aaron’s burial-place, and Mount Seir, follow. With 
an accurate description of the singular effect of Mount Hor, and its 
rich contrast of hues, the first volume closes. The noble ruins at 
Petra are well given in various points. Edom and Carmel are both 
slightly noticed by our author: the mosques of Hebron, the tombs 
of the patriarchs passed, the birthplace of our Lord, at Bethlehem, 
was next approached, with its churches built by the pious hand of the 
Empress Helena: the grotto of the Nativity, the spot of the sacrifice 
of the Innocents, all monastic traditions, were seen by them. From 
Bethlehem our travellers wend their way to Jerusalem itself. An acci- 
dent confined Mr. Olin to his bed for some time after his arrival, and 
his fellow travellers, Mr. and Mrs. Cooley, left Jerusalem before his 
recovery. We shall pass our traveller’s description, with whom we 
remain, of the Garden of Gethsemane, Mount Calvary, and the 
great and well known interesting places that occur to general notice; 


but we do both agree with our author in the beauty of the view of 


Jerusalem, from Mount Olivet, and also can recommend a very nice 
plate of the same to our readers: the coup d'eil is magnificent. The 
same may be said of the view of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, with its 
splendid ruins and deep defiles. The apocryphal character of the 
tombs of Jehoshaphat, Saint James, Zechariah, we need not dwell on ; 
but there yet remains to be found a Jewish antiquary who would fully 
investigate the numerous claims of this character; and if converted to 
Christianity, such a man, strong in the Aucient Scriptures, devotionally 
impressed with the New, might give an antiquarian and Christian 
digest such as has not yet been seen. Persous of small learning and 
poor acquirements in Oriental tongues and traditions, are ill calculated 
for suck a quest. How singular does it seem that the Potter’s Field, 
the grave of Judas, from its character, is easy of identification, but the 
sepulchre of Christ veiled from vision. Was it not to prevent the 
worship of the Tomb for Him entombed? From Jerusalem our 
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traveller proceeded to Jericho. The assemblage of pilgrims encamped 
upon its plain was indeed striking : we extract the passage. 


‘There was scarcely a people under heaven among whom Christianity is pro- 
fessed, without its representatives here. There were Copts, Greeks, Armenians, 
Catholics, Protestants, from Abyssinia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, Greece, Malta, 
Italy, France, Spain, Austria, Poland, Prussia, Russia, Great Britain, America, and 
I believe all, or nearly all other Christian lands. Cossacks were very numerous, 
and were distinguished for their equipages and personal bearing among a motley 
assemblage, which could haidly claim to be less than semi-barbarous. Greeks, 
chiefly from Syria and Asia Minor, constituted the most numerous class. Arme- 
nians were also very numerous, and they were by far the most respectable in their 
appearance of any portion of the company. Several of them were rich merchants 
from Constantinople and Smyrna. Here, as everywhere else, the Armenians are 
grave and decent in their deportment and general appearance, unostentatious, 
unobtrusive, and quiet, It is only in the performance of their religious ceremonies 
that they seem to be as frivolous and irreverent as the other Oriental Christians.’’ 


The Dead Sea was next visited by our author, who tested the extra- 
ordinary density of its sluggish waters, and gives the following sin- 
gular description of them :— 

‘« We did not fail to bathe, for the double purpose of enjoying so great a luxury, 
especially grateful in this heated atmosphere, and of testing, by our own experience, 
the truth of the strange and rather discordant statements which have been put forth 
with regard to its buoyancy. I had always read the reports of travellers upon this 
subject with incredulity, ranking them with other fictions and legends with which 
all descriptions of this marvellous sea are rife; but the experiment satisfied me 
that, upon this point at least, there is no exaggeration. The water is shallow near 
the shore, and I waded perhaps one hundred and fifty yards before reaching a depth 
of seven or eight feet. I swam out into much deeper water, which I found to bear 
me upon its surface without any effort of the legs or arms. These, indeed, I raised 
quite out of the water. and still continued to float like a mass of wood. Wien I 
stood erect, with my feet placed together, and my hands and arms brought close to 
the sides, my shoulders still rose above the surface. I made many attempts to sink, 
but without success, and found swimming an awkward business, as it was quite im- 
possible to keep both the arms and legs in the water at the same time. Some gen- 
tlemen of the party, who were unable to swim, waded in cautiously at first, but 
found themselves suddenly endowed with the capacity of floating upon the briny 


element.”’ 

The specific gravity of the water is 12°11, and rain water only 10-00. 
Our traveller several times submerged his head in attempting to sink, 
and found that the hair had imbibed from the water a something little 
less adhesive than tar. He could with difficulty pass a comb through 
it, and only at the end of ten days or a fortnight got clear of the 
effects of a bath in the Dead Sea. The effects of the sea upon animal 
life are fabulous, as far as checking the flight of birds over the lake; 
but its desolate appearance and freedom from shells, save probably 
land ones, and fish,—our traveller found one only—but probably not 
indigenous,—brought by birds of prey from some adjacent river, pos- 
sibly, confirm the general detail of its lonely destitution of animal and 
vegetable life. Passing to the monastery of Saba, and following the 
channel of the Cedron, our traveller returned to Jerusalem. 

Mr. Olin then proceeds to investigate the claims of Calvary and the 
Holy Sepulchre to be the identical localities of the awful scenes which 
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they commemorate. If much discredit is thrown on assigning these 
ancient localities to the events in question, and_also on many others, it 
is unhappily owing to the debased state of monastic-truth. Still, much 
may be underrated that is really deserving of credit, from the tissue of 
lies in which it is imbedded ; and the Protestant inquirer may possibly, 
as Mr. Olin suggests, carry his inquiries too closely, and press for more 
proof than any ancient spot, however investigated, could yield. After 
a visit to Bethany and Bethphage, our traveller quitted Jerusalem for 
Beyrout. Mount Gerizim, and Ebal and Sichem, the spot of the Sa- 
viour’s interview with the woman of Samaria, and Jacob’s Well, yet 
extant, were next viewed. Maundrel gives the admeasurement of the 
well as three yards in diameter, 35 deep, five of which are full of water. 
It is cut in firm rock limestone. Our traveller found it yet con- 
taining water. The Samaritan synagogue was next visited, and a 
request made by them to the chief rabbi, to show them the celebrated 
Samaritan copy of the Law. To this he acceded conditionally, that 


they should uncover their feet, and leave a gratuity for the benefit of 


the synagogue. After some seeming attempt at imposing another MS. 
upon the travellers, the real one was produced, which, according to 
the assumed tradition and belief of these people, is in the handwriting 
of a grandson of Aaron, and is, they say, 3500 years old. There can- 
not be a doubt that it is of immense antiquity; the coins of the Mac- 
cabees are in the same character. 

The Samaritans in Nablous* only amount to 130; their existence 
appears almost a miracle; the existence of their MS. may be con- 
sidered equally providential. They maintain the Sabbath in greater 
strictness than the Jews, sacrifice sheep at the Passover, and celebrate 
the Jewish festivals in solemn procession to the summit of Gerizim. 
Passing in haste Tiberias, we come from the Holy Land to Tyre. 
Here 200 columns were counted, entire and mutilated, over the an- 
cient site, by Mr. Olin; but the appearance of Sur is most desolate. 
Hence the travellers passed to Sidon, which is of far larger popula- 
tion than the desolated ancient naval queen. It has, however, made 
a nearer approach to its ancient character of Great Sidon in the time of 
Joshua, than its desolate rival. From hence they reached Beyrout. 
The homeward course of Mr. Olin is, of course, bereft of extrsor- 
dinary interest, and we here take our leave of him, merely stating that 
he arrived safe at Boston. His book has many good points, and we 
have to thank him for agreeable narration and clear description. He 
rarely tires his reader; and so great a number of objects of interest 
as his book presents, is seldom encountered by us in two not very 
large though closely printed octavo volumes. His kind and benevolent 
feeling and Christian spirit will be felt by all; and certainly his book is 
quite clear from the pretension to more than the writer can achieve, 
which marks so many of his countrymen. 


* This name is an Arab corruption of Neapolis, the name given by the Romans 
to Sichar in the first century. Naples, anciently Parthenope, is another of the old 
Greek word. 
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Art. XI.—Griselda. A Dramatic Poem. Translated from the 
German of Halm, by Q. E. D. Smith & Elder. 1844. 


A GENERAL acquaintance with the living languages has not kept pace 
with the rapid growth of literature, perhaps, in any part of Europe. 
In England, still less so than on the Continent, France only excepted. 
The love of locomotion, which Englishmen are supposed to possess in 
an extraordinary degree, has made it necessary for those who gratify 
it, to acquire at least such a smattering of French as will enable them 
to pay a postilion, or bargain for a pair of gloves; indeed, there is 
nothing more common than to hear it said, that French will carry a 
man all over the world. Such a notion, incorrect as it is, doubtless 
originated with, and is practically carried out by, Frenchmen, very 
few of whom comparatively give themselves the trouble of learning a 
foreign language. In some respects, however, it is true. The medium 
of communication in good society, all over Europe, is French; French 
is the language of diplomacy, and Mr. Canning failed in the attempt 
to substitute English for it. But a traveller, who is prevented by 
ignorance of their language from mixing with any other class, but the 
highest, in the countries he visits, loses the principal advantages of 
foreign travel, and can form no true estimate of the people among 
whom he is living. The travelled Englishman, corsequently, returns 
home after a few weeks’ sojourn in Germany or Italy, where he has 
perhaps learned the meaning of trinkgeld and per carita, as ignorant 
as he was before he set out, of the national customs, ideas, and feelings 
of strangers ; and is very lucky if he has not acquired new prejudices, 
or strengthened old ones. Persons of this description can, of course, 
know nothing of foreign literature, in the original idiom; and hence 
it is that translators have become as necessary to those who would 
be au courant of modern literature, as critics are for the full apprecia- 
tion of the plays of schylus and Sophocles. 

With all this, the public does not patronize those who cater for their 
wants, as it ought. Numerous as translators have been, from the 
days of Dryden to our own, and possessing, as we would fain flatter 
ourselves, some merit—certainly numbering among them many great 
names—little fame and less profit is the general lot. We know very 
well that 

‘* Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Dii, non concessere columne,’”’ 
and that many of our poetical translators are blessed with but few and 
flitting sparks of the ethereal fire ; yet those who are most competent 
to fulfil their task, and have succeeded the best, do not receive half 
the credit they are entitled to. 

There are two classes of persons who read translations : one consists 
of those who are acquainted with the original, and can appreciate the 
difficulties of transferring it into a different language—who are suffi- 
ciently good judges of poetry per se, and will take the trouble of com- 
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paring it in its old and new dress; the other, of those who know 
nothing of the original, and therefore can only form an opinion of the 
translation, as if it were an original. The latter class is infinitely the 
more numerous, more severe in its criticisms, and not likely to make 
allowances for the various difficulties a translator has to contend with. 
If he is fortunate enough to meet with the approbation of this class, 
he must content himself with the praise of being a good rhymer, or 
at best, of being master of his own language. The labour of fathoming 
the obscurities of the original, of making clear what is often dark enough 
before—we speak principally of German poetry—the adaptation of the 
ideas and allusions of by-gone days to the understandings of modern 
readers, and the close, correct adhesion to the meaning of the author, 
where there is nothing, strictly speaking, synonymous, in thought or 
word in our own language—all this is necessarily lost on the majority ; 
and, as we set out by saying, the successful translator therefore meets 
only with balf his reward. To be popular with the million, a translator 
of poetry should select a subject which will be interesting in itself, 
from its matter and mode of treatment—from the resemblance in its 
train of thought and action to that of the minds of those who are to 
read it. The real merit of the original, the estimate formed of it in 
the country which produced it, and even the reputation of its author, 
will not suffice to make a translation palatable, unless the reader can 
fully enter into, and without difficulty go along with, the narration. 
‘* Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi, tum tua me infortunia tangunt, 
Telephe, vel Peleu.”’ 

The majority of English readers cannot understand, and therefore 
have little interest in, a drama like Faust, where the characters are 
superhuman, and their agencies beyond common comprehension— 
where the attention is continually kept on the stretch to guess at dark 
allegories, investigate hidden meanings, and keep up any connected 
idea of much that seems incoherent and irrelative to the plot of the 
play. This is true of many of the translations of the present day, and 
they lose their attraction from that circumstance. People must be 
taught to read them—they require notes, which, to be explanatory, 
should often be more voluminous than the text; and then they feel, 
that when they fancied they were going to read a poem, they have a 
prosy treatise inflicted on them, which is not at all to their taste. 

It is, therefore, no slight merit in the work, the title of which we 
have placed at the head of this article, that it embraces all the requi- 
sites for being popular—the subject—mode of treatment—feeling— 
and simple language. Added to which, it is short, and the interest 
never flags ; so that we will venture to say no one ever began it with- 
out finishing it before he put it down. Popular, indeed, the subject 
has been for centuries, for no simple story like that of Griselda has 
ever appeared in so many shapes and forms, so many different lan- 
guages, and at such distant periods of time. One of the first books 
that is put into a child’s hand is *‘ Patient Grissil,” in ber illus- 
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trated nursery dress—though few have any notion that she had any 
more real existence. Few, who put such a story-book into the hand 
of their child, are aware that if her history be not strictly true (which 
may even be), it has been treated of and immortalized in almost the 
same manner by three of the greatest men of letters of the fourteenth 
century —Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Chaucer ;—that ‘‘ Patient Grissil” 
is the subject of several of our old English ballads, some of them 
preserved in Bishop Percy's “* Reliques ;” that she has been celebrated in 
the Fabliaux of France, and was first dramatized in that country—that 
she was in later times brought again into notice in prose and verse in 
Italy, and adapted to the stage in Germany—and that the Shakespeare 
Society reprinted the old English Comedy of 1599, about the same 
time that Halm re-produced her to a Vienna audience, whose agree- 
able little work the modest Q. E. D. has now translated for the benefit 
of English readers. 

The first appearance of Griselda is in Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron,” of 
which it is the concluding tale, and seems to have been kept as a 
bonne bouche for that immortal society, who charmed away the horrors 
of pestilence and enlivened the monotony of their retirement by nar- 
rating stories, some true and some fictitious, which were no less de- 
lightful to them, than they have been and will be to their latest poste- 
rity. Petrarch, in one of his Latin letters, which are less known and 
less read than they deserve to be, and of which we are not aware that 
there exists any translation, has written the first crifigue on it to Boc- 
caccio himself, After expressing the amusement and delight he had 
experienced in the cursory and hasty glance he had cast over the 
** Decameron,” and gently chiding him for the too free and licentious 
tone of some parts of it, which he is willing to attribute to its being 
the production of early youth, he dwells with singular pleasure on 
the history of ‘* Patient Grissil.” 

‘* The last story,’’ he says, ‘‘so unlike many of the preceding ones, pleased me so 
much, and I dwelt so long upon it amid the multiplicity of cares with which I was 
then oppressed, that I committed it to memory. Finding it such a favourite with 
all those to whom I repeated it, I bethought me that it would not be unacceptable 
to those who do not understand our language, especially as it seems to have been 
your own favourite, as you have placed it the last in the collection—it being the 
practice of skilful orators to keep the important points to produce the most striking 
effect on the audience at the end of their discourse. To show, therefore, my love 
for you, and my admiration of the story, I have produced it in a Latin dress— 
whether I have improved or spoiled it, it is for you to decide—the credit of it is all 
your own; and if anybody inquires whether it is truth or fiction, I shall reply in the 
words of Crispus, ‘ Fides penes auctorem, meum scilicet Joannem sit.’ ’’ 

As we said before, posterity has confirmed the judgment of Petrarch 
in that respect, widely as the contemporary estimate of literary merit 
often differs from that of later times. Petrarch and Boccaccio them- 
selves are proofs how little we can judge of what is likely to make or 
mar our reputation. The former rested his hopes of fame on his Latin 
works, whose existence is unknown to the world in general, while his 
Rime have established him as the second of Italian Poets, The latter 
looked for glory from his poetry, whereas Europe has re-echoed his 
name as the author of the “‘ Decameron."’ Dante, toa, originally wrote 
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the ‘‘ Inferno” in Latin hexameters, and then translated it into its pre- 
sent shape ;—-a very small portion of it, however, remains, and the spe- 
cimen is certainly conclusive as to his good taste in leaving the complete 
version in Italian Terza Rima. 

It is matter of regret that all the labour of commentators and biogra- 
phers has furnished us with but meagre information as to the private 
lives of these great men, to whom Italy is indebted for the revival of 
her literature. Having flourished before printing was in use, little more 
is known of them on good authority, than may be gleaned from their 
own writings. Much ingenuity has been displayed, and many volumes 
written, to establish plausible theories with respect to Petrarch in par- 
ticular, and, as we think, much time thrown away in endeavouring to 
prove more than the truth. His Sonnets and his adoration of Laura 
have made him the divinity of all the love-sick maids, of all the disap- 
pointed suitors that have never told their love, or breathed it in vain, 
for nearly five centuries. Grave men of prose too, who never felt the 
poetry of love, have rivalled or copied each other in seeking to identify 
the anonymous Laura, till one system after another has been exploded 
by something new, but as unsubstantial as the last. Sometimes she 
is the ideal offspring of the poet’s fancy—sometimes a blooming virgin 
—at another the mother of eleven mortal children, and the object of 
an illicit passion—while sometimes the enamoured dreamer, despite an 
attachment which ended but with her life, is represented as the victim 
of his conscientious scruples, and sacrificing his passion on the altar 
of his religion.* We can feel, keenly enough, how cruel, how heart- 
breaking it is to be robbed of our favourite belief, and to have some 
fondly cherished idea, some time-hallowed illusion, swept away by a 
common-place matter of fact. We know that a lioness robbed of her 
whelps is not more frantic than such an enthusiast. Yet the love of 
truth compels us to face the danger, and declare our preference for 
the testimony of Petrarch himself, rather than the rhapsodies of his 
idolatrous admirers. We truly wish it were otherwise, and that some 
lost MS. of his own might come to light to contradict us; but we 
must judge from what exists, and not wait for so improbable a contin- 
gency. We really think that Petrarch himself has solved the mystery. 
In his life, which is prefixed to the Basle edition of his works, written 
by Squarzafich to Contarenus, the famous senator of Venice, we find 
that Pope Benedict, out of regard for the man, and sympathy for his 
sufferings, offered to allow him to keep his clerical sinecures and give 
him some additional ones upon his marriage with Laura. ‘* But Pe- 
trarch,” says his biographer, ‘‘ whose mind was bent on anything but 
matrimony, replied, that he ought not to sacrifice to marriage, love so 
strong as his; and that the rapture he daily felt for her, would soon 
evaporate upon possession.” The biographer goes on to say, that 
Laura, who would willingly have married him, and had no such fears 





* Petrarch is supposed by some to have been offered by the Pope a dispensation 
from his vow of celibacy in order to enable him to marry Laura, which he refused 
on the ground that the Pope himself could not give him absolution from his vow to 
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of her tender sentiments being extinguished by the holy water,* finding 
she had a Platonic lover to deal with, married another. And thus, 
perhaps, as the Abbé de Sade fondly flattered himself, she might have 
been his great-grandmother. We grieve to say that we see no reason 
to doubt the truth of Squarzafich’s statement; for although we never 
heard the Poet of Love, per excellence, described as a misogynist, 
there is evidence enough in his own letters to prove that he thought 
very ill of women in general, and particularly of the married state. 
In several of his Latin epistles, which are supposed to be dialogues 
between Pleasure and Reason, he speaks in the most disrespectful way 
of the fair sex, and uses the most unmeasured language in arguing with 
married men about their wives. Having expended his whole battery 
of abuse without convincing the husband, who concludes the discus- 
sion, by saying he has found a wife who is noble, chaste, good-tem- 
pered, humble, obedient, pious and faithful; he replies, «‘ You are a 
wonderful fowler, you have found a white crow. But there is hardly 
any body who thinks he has founda black one.” He alludes but very 
briefly in his own biography to his early love, whom he does not 
mention by name. ‘In my youth I struggled under an attachment 
the most violent—but only one, and that an honourable one; and I 
should have continued to struggle on, had not a cruel but useful 
death extinguished the fire which was already beginning to cool.’’ He 
throws out the same insinuation, too, in one of his Sonnets. His 
apologists will say that in his tirades against matrimony we see the 
Catholic priest, not the man ;—will any one be bold enough to attri- 
bute them to pique, because Laura had married another? Having, as 
we fear, a little shaken the faith in Petrarch’s gallantry, we append in 
a foot note + the origina! passage which we have translated, in order that 
such of our readers as have the most bigoted’confidence in his constancy 
may interpret ‘‘ jam tepescentem ignem ’ in whatever sense they please. 

Whether Petrarch thought Griselda ‘‘ the white crow,” and was 
therefore so struck with her history, we do not pretend to say; he has, 
however, in his Latin version of the matter, followed almost verbatim 
Boccaccio’s text; and Chaucer, in his poetical edition of it, acknow- 
ledges that he heard it from Petrarch, We will not be bold enough 
to give an opinion as to Chaucer's visit to Italy, where so many learned 
commentators have been unable to arrive at any satisfactory decision. 
But whether these two great poets became acquainted ip Italy is not 
very material: it is probable they might have met in England, which 
Petrarch visited in his travels; and at all events, Chaucer is his own 
authority for the source from whence he derived the story of Griselda : 

‘ T wol you tell a tale which that I 


Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk. 
* * * * 


Fraunceis Petrark, the laureat Poete, 
Highte this clerk.’* 





* The Italian proverb says, ‘‘ L’acqua benedetta smorza l’amore.”’ 
+ Amore acerrimo, sed unico et honesto, in adolescentid laboravi, et diutius 
laborfssem, nisi jam tepescentem ignem mors acerba, sed utilis extinxisset. 
> ae 
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It is not very probable that any copy of Petrarch’s or Boccaccio’s 
writings should have been current in England before the invention of 
printing ; and we may imagine that Chaucer was one of the persons to 
whom Petrarch had related his friend’s story—one among the many to 
whom he tells Boccaccio it had afforded much amusement. It appears, 
at least, to have made a great impression on them both; for they both 
tell it, from memory as it would seem, almost in the words of the 
original, : 

The German author, from whom the present translation is made, has 
changed the scene and characters in his drama; and though his plot is 
in most respects the same, the catastrophe is less satisfactory, and per- 
haps less true to nature, than Boccaccio’s, In the Italian story a cer- 
tain Marquis Saluzzo is pressed by his vassals to marry, and he selects 
for his wife the daughter of one of his poorest tenants—a choice which 
turned out the most fortunate he could have made. In process of time 
she has a daughter, and their marriage is in every way happy, till all 
of a sudden a whim seizes the Marquis of trying his wife’s obedience, 
by making her give up her child, as she believes, to be put to death. 
Fondly as she is attached to it, she surrenders it without a murmur, 
merely entreating the executioner not to allow the birds and beasts of 
prey to feast on its tender limbs, unless her lord should insist on it. 
After four years, she has a son, who is disposed of in like manner. 
Finding his wife’s affection as strong as ever, the Marquis is tempted 
to try her still further, and professes to have a dispensation from the 
Pope to divorce her ; all which she bears with the same equanimity, and 
leaves his palace to return in rags to her father’s hut. Shortly after, he 
announces that he is going to marry again, and sends for Griselda to 
come and put his house in order for the reception of his new bride, 
whom she is to serve in a menial capacity. With the same passive 
obedience she does the honours to her rival; and when the Marquis 
asks her opinion of his second choice, she answers, that she seems per- 
fect in every respect, and she hopes she will make him happy. She 
entreats him only not to subject her to the same cruel treatment his 
first wife had to undergo; because, as she is younger, and has been 
more delicately brought up, she will not be so well able as herself to 
bear it. The Marquis, having now sufficiently tested her constancy, 
declares that the supposed bride is her own daughter—the young man 
who accompanies her, her son—and that she, and she only, is his wife. 
Her joy exceeds all bounds, her patience is rewarded, she is too docile 
and too happy to reproach her husband with his cruelty, and all ends 
as well as possible. Our German imitator has laid his scene at the 
court of King Arthur. The antitype of the Marquis Saluzzo is Per- 
cival, one of the Knights of the Round Table, and Griselda, a collier’s 
daughter. Ginevra, Arthur's Queen, and her ladies, taunt the haughty 
Baron with having made a mésalliance, when, goaded by their mockery, 
he insults her Majesty on the throne, by telling her that if merit bore 
the palm, his wife would be England's Queen, and the Queen kneel 
before her. Upon this, Ginevra, who is piqued in her turn, offers to 
bring the matter to issue, and promises to kneel before her on con- 
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dition of her superiority being proved; if, however, Griselda does not 
stand the test proposed, Percival is to kneel before the Queen, as the 

nalty of failure. The test of her affection and obedience is the loss 
of her child, and then her own divorce and degradation, as in the 
original, The cruel project is immediately put into execution, and the 
whole concluded in twenty-four hours. Griselda at first refuses to 
submit, but ultimately yields from love to her husband, whose life she 
is told is to be the forfeit of her refusal. The wager is won by Per- 
cival, and Ginevra kneels before the collier’s daughter; but when 
Griselda discovers that her feelings have been sacrificed to her hus- 
band’s vanity—that she has suffered so much merely to gratify his 
pride—she refuses to return to his house, and separates from him for 
ever. 

It is no part of our object to criticize the German drama, or we 
might wonder that a poet of no mean pretensions should have so far 
neglected his geography as to place Pendennys Castle in Wales, and 
make the Trent rise in the Welsh mountains. Our intention was to 
explain the story to our readers, with the assurance that it will more 
than answer their expectations from this hasty sketch. We must, 
however, before we conclude, compare the Italian and German version 
a little more closely. Griselda is in each a low-born person, chosen 
in both cases to be the wife of ler feudal lord, who marries to gratify 
his vassals in hope of having an heir to his vast estates. In both 
cases she promises, before marriage, implicit obedience to her husband 
in all things. She is represented in both as almost a superhuman 
character—and both the husbands are as happy in domestic life, as it 
is possible to be. She is subjected in each case to pretty much the 
same trials: but in the one, it is merely to satisfy her husband’s 
caprice, and test her obedience, for which there can be no excuse—(the 
gratification of his vassals, at the expense of her happiness, cannot be 
called one); in the other, unpardonable as it is, there is an object 
—not only that of humiliating the Queen, whom Percival detests, but 
also of raising Griselda to the highest pitch of moral grandeur—of 
proving her a paragon of womankind—the perfection of her sex— 
which might under other circumstances have gratified her own vanity 
as well as her husband’s. But the Italian Griselda is a mere pattern 
of passive obedience—the slave of the feudal tyrant, whose word is 
law: however strong her feelings, her education has taught her that 
they belong to her master, and must be sacrificed, if he requires it. 
Percival, too, is a despotic Baron, but he does not command his wife’s 
obedience; his Griselda only sacrifices herself and her child for her 
husband ; hers is no passive acquiescence, but the self-devotion of 
the wife—no menial subjection, but uncalculating attachment—the 
free choice of an equal, not tlie servile resignation of a slave. On the 
other hand, the Italian Griselda has through a series of years been 
the victim of her lord’s caprice; she must have lived in constant 
apprehension of having some fresh wound torn open—of having her 
dearest ties dissolved at the wanton instigation of her husband’s super- 
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cilious dependents. Our Griselda is hardly put to the torture before 
her sufferings are ended. So far, then, she is less an object of com- 
miseration. But the real difference consists in the motives for which 
they suffer. The one obeys a command, which she has promised to 
bow to, be it ever so cruel, and returns to her husband from the same 
impulse. The other would have resisted the authority of the man, 
but sacrifices herself and her child for the husband, because she loves 
him better than herself and child. She loves him better, because she 
believes his love for her is as strong as her own for him. She refuses 
to return to him, because she finds she has been deceived—because 
all her confidence is lost—because she feels that she shall be happier 
with her child in a hovel, than by the side of a husband who has 
forfeited her allegiance by his misconduct in a palace. She becomes 
for the first time in her life selfish; her heart is broken in losing her 
faith in her husband’s affection. If she had had the magnanimity to 
forgive the treachery—forget it she could not—we will not say, she 
would not have been a more perfect character; whether she would 
have been a more natural one, we must leave it to our lady readers to 
decide. 

Petrarch, and his close copyist Chaucer, have deduced from the 
story a moral which would not have been perhaps quite in character 
in Boccaccio, and could not well have been brought into a drama. 
But here again he shows the cloven foot; for he says, that he has not 
translated the story in order to make other women imitate Griselda’s 
example of patience, which he does not believe any other woman 
capable of; but to inculcate the duty of every created being to submit 
without a murmur to the will of the Almighty, and to show the same 
unquestioning obedience to his commands, as Griselda did to those of 
her mortal master. 

The subordinate characters in the drama are too insignificant to call 
for particular notice ; but we must say a word in passing on our old 
friend Launcelot. His passionate love for Ginevra, the theme of 
Troubadours and Romauncers, here yields to his abhorrence of her 
cruelty in subjecting the unoffending Griselda to such an inhuman 
trial. Disgusted at her persisting in the ruthless ordeal, he refuses to 
wait for its termination, preferring a voluntary exile to witnessing the 
woman he adored degraded by such revolting barbarity. 

In conclusion, we would most strongly recommend ‘ Griselda” to 
our readers; assuring them that, in our opinion, they will not easily 
meet with anything so deserving of popularity, either from the purity 
of the style, the interest of the story, the fidelity of the translation, 
the easy flow of the rhythm, or the elegance of the language. 
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Art. XII.—1. “‘Hundert und ein Sabbath,” von Herrmann Schiff. 


2. *‘Der Israelit des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts.” Journal. Redak- 
teur, Dr. Hess. 


3. ** Jenny,” ein Roman von der Verfusserin des ‘‘ Clementin.” 


In this, our 19th century, when one money-seeking commercial in- 
terest has almost swallowed up all others, the Jew is beginning to be 
better understood. The general scramble for gold and gain has brought 
all other nations to the Jewish level; and now they all boast one com- 
mon battle-cry and one common goal. Money is now the aim and end 
of the endless, but peaceful, strife around us; and it is only when this 
end is employed again as a means to some ulterior result, that the 
still characteristic divisions of thought and feeling are once more 
brought to light. 

From the immense advantage of their peculiar monetary position, one 
restrictive law after another as to this nation falls to the ground; and 
when a new restrictive law, opposed to the spirit of the age, does make 
its appearance, it is received with general indignation and ironical dis- 
dain. Let us not be mistaken for mere ‘‘ enlightened” parrots, who 
echo a liberal factious cry. No! We feel that a great barrier must 
ever remain betwixt believing Christians and Jews; whilst the latter, 
as of old, would crucify our Lord and Saviour, and deny their promised 
Immanuel. But it is not by cruel sternness, by unjust tyranny, that 
we may ever trust to win the Jewish nation to a knowledge of truth. 
Love is the Gospel’s sword, not hate and carnal enmity; and thus is 
social emancipation the Israelite’sdue. In England this is already his ; 
in Germany itis not so. Thus, then, the social barriers betwixt the Jew 
and the Christian are still, in Germany, perpetually assailed ; the pre- 
judices of the public are giving way one by one, and the governments 
cannot retain them when public opinion has abandoned them. 

The Jews, too, have a thousand means of influencing public opinion ; 
for, state service being altogether denied to them, they have all but 
possessed themselves of German literature. Numberless journals are 
edited by Jews; Jews have become the correspondents of all the prin- 
cipal publications of the day; Jews write novels, poems, criticisms, 
articles, histories ; and, in fine, German literature has become a portion 
of the Jewish inheritance. But all of these writers employ their power 
and means of action with their usual unity of spirit, to work for the 
emancipation of their people; and it must be admitted that there is 
not a little left to work for. 

Still does the Jews-tax exist in Austria, by which they are restricted 
to certain employments and to certain gains. Still are there Jewish 
streets and Jewish quarters in Prague, and many other great towns, 
beyond the domain of which no Jew may domicile himself. There 
are towns, too, in which no Jew can obtain a “ Heimaths-schein;”’ 
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that is, an official paper certifying him to be an inhabitant of that 
place, without which a poor German may not travel at all: there are 
other towns again in whieh only a certain number of Jewish families 
may dwell, the number being most strictly adhered to. There are 
states in wnich the possession of the soil is denied them, and in which 
the laws allow the eldest son only to follow the calling of trade or com- 
merce. However great may have been the wisdom of the law-givers 
who passed these laws, perhaps influenced by no personal hatred to the 
Jews, and after due consideration of what might most benefit the public 
zeal, still the Jew must be naturally anxious to oppose himself to all 
laws made against him directly asa Jew. He wishes equal rights with 
the Christian—neither greater nor less; and as he is now strong and 
wealthy, his wishes cannot be treated with such contempt as must have 
formerly necessarily greeted them. 

Those who imagine that religion is the sole or even chief source of 
all these restrictions, are very greatly mistaken. We find these re- 
strictious still existing, with the fears and prejudices from which they 
took their rise in countries where the upas tree of rationalism has long 
flourished. But the Jews have now become a power; and they are 
feared as rivals in the race for gold. Despite all restrictive provisions 
of the law, the Jews gain more largely than the Christians. The little 
Jewish boy, fourteen years old, perhaps son of the Jewish widow, loads 
his pack of wares on his shoulders, —wares which his mother has pur- 
chased for him with borrowed money,—and wanders forth, over hill, over 
dale, freezes, thirsts, and hungers, nay, all but starves; and yet, when 
the year has run its course, he comes again, pale and thin, it is true, but 
with a trebled capital, with part of which he pays his debts, whilst the 
other two-thirds support his mother and hiaself, Were all Jews per- 
mitted to trade, we should soon have a wealthy and a miserably poor 
population together, in all those countries where very many Jews are 
domiciled,—the former of which would be Israelites, and the latter the 
less active Christians. It must be remembered, however, that this re- 
mark would scarcely apply to England, for John Bull is active and 
stirring, and all but a match for Levi. The good, theoretical, lazy Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, could never attempt, we should say, to run 
the race of competition with the active Jew. 

In the public schools the Jewish boy is almost always found to learn 
faster than his comrades, for this wondrous nation is naturally ambi- 
tious, quick, and unphlegmatic ; in fine, the Jewish mind always tends 
upwards and onwards, This is the consequence of the Jewish ances- 
tral blood, which has preserved its nationality through all times and 
changes, and brings forth all the good and evil tendencies, which it did 
thousands of years ago,—the latter, owing to circumstances, more 
strongly developed than ever. 

This restless, ever-striving, ever-mounting spirit of the Israelite, 
manifests itself also in all his literary efforts. But this same spirit now 
actuates the writings of all our best Christian authors of the nineteenth 
century, as it is impossible to attract any attention, to float at all in the 
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great book-ocean of literature, and find either publishers or readers, 
without this effort for the startling, the bustling, and the effective. 
Thus there is now little distinction in this respect, at least in Germany, 
betwixt the literary productions of Jew and Christian. 

Cleverness and extensive knowledge are two of the prevailing cha- 
racteristics of the Jewish mind ; to these must be added wit. Wit is 
the weapon of the oppressed; and the Jew’s wit is sharp, prompt, 
and goes directly tothe point. The Jew is also cautious and observ- 
ing, and looks round him with mistrusting eyes; it is from these 
latter qualities that he is so often employed as a correspondent to lite- 
rary journals, The Jewish editor is generally punctual in the settling 
of money accounts with the contributors to his publication, and so na- 
turally finds valuable fellow workmen amongst the professors of all 
religions. In short, the Jew possesses, and he deserves, that import- 
ant station in the literary world, which his own efforts have obtained 
for him. 

It is not to be conceived that Jews, striving, upwards-tending, think- 
ing Jews, educated in Christian schools, born and living amongst, and 
often most intimate with Christians, should adhere blindly to the reli- 
gious prejudices of their forefathers. The obstinacy of their national 
pride, and a certain sense of honour, which forbids them to desert 
the banner of the oppressed, as well as a prejudice which still exists 
against the baptized Jew, are the chief causes which prevent very many 
of the Israelites from declaring themselves converts to the Christian re- 
ligion. But the desire of standing by the Christian’s side in the service 
of the state, and of attaining general equality with him, both in the 
estimation of society, and in their own intellectual developement, have 
occasioned the Jews to submit the Law of Moses to a severe critical 
examination, in order to sift it of all those peculiarities which were made 
the ground of reproach to them, and served as the excuse for their ex- 
clusion from an equality of civil rights with the Christian. Their great 
Lawgiver had himself laid down various regulations, which were then 
advisable for the maintenance of national prosperity, absolutely in- 
dependent of those great religious truths which no time could affect or 
alter. It, therefore, the Jews wished to claim equal privileges with the 
Christians, in a foreign state, it was indispensably necessary for them so 
to modify their laws as to make them meet the standard of that state ; 
and this they could do, in their opinion, without any injury to the 
great religious truths taught by Moses. We fear, however, that the 
men who thus acted were, as we above hinted, Jews no longer; but 
rather bare Deists, and rejecters of revelation. For if they really ac- 
cepted the Old Testament as revelation, how could they thus tamper 
with it? They there found themselves repeatedly assured that they 
should be scattered abroad amongst all nations; but they also received 
an assurance that they should return again in triumph: and they could 
not possibly point to a single passage in Holy Writ which should autho- 
rize them to throw aside the Law of Moses, and confound themselves 
with the nations around them. Either the Redeemer has come, or he 
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has not come. If he has not come, the Law must be ever binding until 
his coming. A little consideration will therefore teach us that a man 
cannot be a Jew, and yet halfa Christian : he cannot resign the special 
privileges of his nation which the Law conferred on him, without recog- 
nising those general privileges which the Gospel has given to all nations, 
Let us, however, for a moment look at this matter in a modern German 
point of view; and we shall then see much that is good in this move- 
ment. German rationalism is, after all, a mere passing excess, although 
undoubtedly a most fearful one; the reaction in favour of vital reli- 
gion has already commenced. Tholuck, and many others have erected 
the standard of Faith, and the banner of Doubt is already wavering. 
When that great change shall take place in the minds of the German 
public, which is already on the approach, and which only requires the 
appearance of one great ruling Christian mind, with the genius of a 
Schiller, or a Goethe, to triumph almost immediately,—when that 
change shall take place, and the self-inflated Hegelian becomes an 
humble believer, the Israelites will follow the direction of the German 
national mind, and their very present rationalism will only form a road 
to conduct them to Christianity. At present, the Jew cannot assent to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, or to that of the God-nature of the Man 
Jesus; and the silly explanations of German rationalists naturally only 
serve to inspire the thinking Jew with contempt for a religion which 
has such professors, and to make him cling more firmly than ever to 
his ancient prejudices against Christianity. The Jew could not, there- 
fore, wish for an union of the Jewish with the Christian faith, for their 
differences seem to him irreconcileable. On the other hand, he was 
disgusted with the proceedings of his own noisy and most undignified 
synagogue, which laid itself in every way open to ridicule, and rather 
retarded than aided the intellectual developement of the Jewish national 
mind, This synagogue he wished to see, therefore, in a more civilized 
form, which might be in some degree analogous to that of Christian 
institutions of the same character. 

This movement, then, the necessary consequence of that high state 
of intellectual civilization which Christianity could have alone brought 
into existence, now divides the Jews of Germany into two parties. The 
more modern party, or party of progress as they style themselves, count 
the young and the ardent, as well as many deep-thinking and sensible 
persons, amongst their numbers. Enthusiastic, and very talented men, 
several of whom have great powers of public speaking, are their leaders ; 
and thus the work of so-called reformation within the Jewish commu- 
nity, goes on upon the whole successfully. 

The Journal, entitled ‘* Der Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts,” 
(‘* The Israelite of the X1Xth Century,”) which has existed for several 
years, announced its determination to join the banner of Progress some 
few months ago. The editor of this journal is an extremely worthy 
man, who is highly respected by all parties—the Rabbi of the Wei- 
marian Oberland, Dr. Hess. Formerly all the circumstances which took 
place throughout the world at all bearing upon Jews, were commu- 
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nicated in this paper: now it has set itself the difficult task of critically 
examining, and, if needful, rejecting all those minor and incidental 
portions of the Jewish Law which bore reference to the heathens, who 
at that period surrounded their nation, to the land in which their fore- 
fathers sojourned, and its climate, and other moving causes which may 
have since ceased to exist. 

When these peculiar precepts are thus whether rightly or wrongly 
laid aside, very little or no difference will be found to remain betwixt 
the codes of morals inculeated by the Law and the Gospel. Both 
command love, both give hopes of eternity, both enjoin all virtues and 
duties upon us. The Jew, therefore, could scarcely be treated as an 
inferior being by the Christian, after his rejection of the special pre- 
cepts above alluded to; there would then at all events be nothing dan- 
gerous in his creed to the state in which he resided, and that state 
could therefore scarcely continue to treat him with the same suspicion. 

There is another feeling, too, which exists in the breasts of the public 
generally, and which is of course of great service to the Jewish claims 
—the feeling of humanity, which lies, as the offspring of Christianity, in 
hearts where Christianity itself is unhappily all but denied. It is this 
humanity which erects poor-houses and hospitals, and turns prisons 
into palaces, and would, in fine, if possible, make all men happy. And 
thus, too, must it sympathize with the Jews, and wish to confer those 
benefits on them, which could alone, in their own opinion, give them 
happiness. At present, a violent conflict is carried on betwixt anti- 
Jewish prejudices, and these ever waxing feelings in their favour—and 
literature is the battle-field in which these foemen meet. The Jewish 
religion is examined and explained by both parties, and its peculi- 
arities are brought before us both in historical and poetical forms. 
Pamphlets by clever, though sometimes unprincipled, men, treat 
the Jewish question, now from a philosophical, and now a political 
point of view. Thus has Bruno Bauer, the infamous follower of Strauss, 
sent forth a work on this subject, which has met with several replies. 
On the whole, the orthodox party amongst the Christians are nationally 
opposed to this movement; and yet, as we have above remarked, it is 
only a homage to the triumphant spirit of Christianity, and will be found 
useful in the end. Every collision produces sparks, and those sparks 
must give some light. Let us trust, that this angry and long-continued 
conflict may lead tothe light of truth in the end, and work out the de- 
signs of Providence. 

A work which appeared two years ago, entitled ‘‘The Jews in Aus- 
tria, regarded from an Historical, Legai, and Political Point of View,” 
has excited, and still continues to excite, much attention. It contains 
a mournful history of past persecutions and acts of shameless tyranny 
under which the Jews had groaned in Austria; and it further paints 
their present situation, which appears to be a most unjustly painful one. 

A quantity of books about Jews are written for children, which, being 
composed by the Israelitish party, are designed to convince them that 
all Jews must necessarily be noble and admirable persons. The 
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sermons and public speeches of different Jews are also printed from 
time to time; and these latter productions are distinguished by that 
Oriental power and fertility of language, which the colder nations of 
Europe would in vain strive to employ. Jewish hymn and song books 
also appear, which contain sometimes both solemn and beautiful pro- 
ductions. The Jews are collecting their legends, too, very busily. 
The work of Herrmann Schiffs, entitled ‘* Hundert und ein Sabbath,” 
(‘** The Hundred and one Sabbaths,’’) is extremely attractive. The day 
of rest appointed for the Sabbath is therein devoted to the examination 
of Jewish antiquities. The legends told are themselves animated by 
the most wonderful poetical power; the Orient in all its myriad- 
coloured glory has brought them forth. They are often grotesquely 
legendary, and recount the most absurd falsehoods ; but this does not 
detract from their charm. All that the Talmud, Cabala, and Tradi- 
tion, that endless mother, have reported of strange and of wonder- 
ful, all those wild stories which even in the early ages of mankind were 
only told as magic tales, are collected and recounted here. Thus we 
read of the Angels :— 

‘* There is nothing in the world, not even a plant, which an angel is not set over 
to watch, and every separate thing is governed according to the will of its own angel, 
On this account it is forbidden to mix things which are not of analogous order with 
one another, because the highest stewardships of the angels are thereby thrown into 
confusion, each order of things having its own special governors. 

‘* Some angels are made of wind, and others of fire, and each gives the other some 
portion of his own element whilst peace exists between them. Those which come 
down from heaven, are therefore formed of two elements ; and the nearer they come 
to earth, the more do they take into their compositions of this world’s air. 

‘* An angel which goes on a message to earth may only stop there for seven days 
at a time ; otherwise he will take too much of the earthly elements into him and be 
unable to fly up again.” 


But of the devils we are told :— 


‘*God created them on the eve of the Sabbath, on Friday evening, just at the 
hour of twilight; but as the Sabbath commenced ere the work was completed, 
God left them imperfect, and they remained spirits without bodies. 

‘* Four women are the mothers of the devils, and each of them has an innume- 
rable host of spirits under her: they rule in four hemispheres, in due rotation ; and 
the devils assemble at the mountain Nischju, near the mountain of darkness, from 
the time of the going down of the sun to midnight, and over all these spirits 
Solomon formerly had power. 

“The Rabbi Alieser had borne witness that the first man was so tall as to reach 
from earth to heaven, for we read in the 3rd chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
* Ask now of the days that are past, which were before thee, since the day that God 
created man upon the earth, from the one side of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any such thing as this thing is, &c. But after man had sinned, 
the Creator laid his hand upon him, so that he only remained several ells high. For 
we read in the Psalms, ‘ Thou hast beset me before and behind, and hast laid thine 
hand on me.’ ”’ 


Rabbi Baccara tells us, he was once on a ship and saw a bird which 
stood up to its ancle joints in water, whilst its head reached to the 
skies; he thought, therefore, that the water must be very shallow, and 
wanted to get out of the ship and bathe himself; but a voice came 
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which said, ‘‘ Go not into the water, for seven years ago an axe fell in 
here, and it has not yet come to the bottom.” 

‘« The Rabbi Saffra was once in a ship, and saw a fish which put its head out of 
the water, on which was written: ‘I, one of the smallest dwellers in the sea, am 
three hundred miles long, and shall swim to-day into the Leviathan’s mouth, that 
he may make his meal of me.’ 

“« This Leviathan God has created to be his plaything,—so the Psalms tell us,—and 
in the fourth hour of every day he plays with this creature ; and Lilith is the wife of 
the Leviathan,—she who was too proud to submit to Adam, and acknowledge him 
as her lord."’ 

Of this nature are the Jewish legends of olden times. In the collec- 
tions which now appear they are no longer given as worthy of belief, as 
formerly was the case, but only treated as antiquated relics dug from 
the mines of fable, which do not even embody truths allegorically, but 
are solely the products of an unbounded imagination, 

Germany's novel writers, too, both male and female, have seized on 
the Jews and their position in the social world as fitting subjects for 
romantic and harrowing works; and some clever and some silly pro- 
ductions of this nature have come under our notice. The most re- 
markable, perhaps, of these Israelitic taies is “ Jenny,” by the 
anonymous authoress of a novel which appeared last year, entitled 
**Clementin.” Accidentally, as we presume, these two novels seem 
not to have been generally read or noticed in Germany,—which is cer- 
tainly very singular, inasmuch as they have both great merit. 

The Jewish question is treated from the so-called progressive point 
of view in this ** Jenny,” the motto of which is as follows :—*‘‘ A race 
of which the Saviour, the Madonna, and the Apostles formed a part, 
which, after a persecution of two thousand years, is still faithful to 
the religion and the customs of its forefathers, which still brings forth 
great minds that widen the circle both of science and of art,—a race 
like this must have equality of birthright with every other race on 
earth.” 

The novel itself introduces the reader to a happy, rich, and respected 
Jewish family. The sonisa medical man, clever, and honoured by all 
who know him; the daughter is in every respect a most superior 
person. She, the heroine, has been educated in a Christian school 
and loves her Christian teacher, a young enthusiastic ‘* Theolog,” or 
candidate for admission into holy orders. She is about to become a 
Christian, and then the clergyman’s wife—i.e. Frau Pfarrerin. But 
it is for her lover’s sake that she resolves to be baptized, not from her 
love for Christianity, which, from Jewish views or prejudices which 
have grown up with her, appears to her hard of belief, and therefore 
affords her no peace. Eventually she becomes convinced that she has, 
in point of fact, forsworn herself, when she announced herself to be a 
Christian, without feeling any living faith, and she is thus induced to 
confess her state of mind to her betrothed before their marriage takes 
place. The confession thus made to the ardent young Christian, 
separates the lovers for ever. Jenny’s brother has made the acquaint- 
ance of a Christian girl in the course of his medical avocations, whom 
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he loves. She returns this love, and does not restrain her feelings, as 
the christening of the sister authorizes her to hope for a similar step on 
the part of the brother. But he will not abandon his suffering bre- 
thren ; he is resolved to fight for those rights which are denied them ; 
and thus he feels himself compelled, by the inward voice of duty, to 
abandon the loved one of his heart. His proposition, that she should 
unite her fate to his, each still retaining his or her own faith, in a 
country where his nation is not so despised, is rejected by her, from 
consideration for the feelings of her family, who would all be rendered 
unhappy by a step of such a nature on her part. 

Some years afterwards, when Jenny has in a great degree recovered 
from the shock which her parting from her lover occasioned her, she 
makes the acquaintance of a certain Count Walter. His love for her 
conquers all prejudices, and he demands her hand, and becomes her 
affianced bridegroom. He feels himself, however, necessitated to reply 
by a challenge to a satirical remark on his marriage with a Jewess, and 
in the duel which ensues he falls, Jenny dies whilst bending over the 
corse of her betrothed. 

All those circumstances which separate the Christian and the Jew 
are brought before us in this novel; all the opinions, pro and contra 
their social emancipation, whether emanating from Jewish or Christian 
prejudices, are introduced. Admirable samples are given us of the 
stereotyped national characters of this people. The father, Mayer, a 
** liberal” merchant, who is half man of business and half philosopher ; 
his son, the already emancipated Jew, who despises wealth, and longs 
for glory; the mother, the resigned and faithful Jewish wife, just what 
she should be; Frau Steinheim, the ever-talking, ever finely dressed, 
supremely ridiculous Jewess ; Steinheim, the boasting, self-contented, 
good-humoured, witty, oratorical Israelite; and Joseph, the cautious 
trader, who has only eyes for this world, and looks through all men. 


In concluding our remarks, we would suggest the probable reason of 


a circumstance which may have attracted the attention of many,—viz. 
the general connubial felicity which attends almost all Jewish mar- 
riages. This is, in all probability, to be attributed to that very exclu- 
sion from a social footing of equality with their neighbours, of which 
the Jews complain so loudly. Thrown upon their own resources, they 
naturally strive at least to amuse one another. Would that all Chris- 
tians did the like! 








aaa 


Arr. XIII.— The Literature of Germany, Historically developed. By 
Franz L. J. Thimm. London: D. Nutt, 158, Fleet Street. 1844. 


A most valuable little book, which we strongly recommend to all students 
of the German language ; even to those who are well acquainted with 
Germany's literary treasures, this little work will prove useful as a 
book of reference. The criticisms here given, in the course of notices 
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of at least 200 German authors, appear to be generally fair and sen- 
sible in their tone. The author is indeed rather too indiscriminate in 
his praise of Goethe, as he thinks that most absurd production, “‘ Stella,” 
a remarkably fine play. On the other hand, he greatly underrates 
the 2nd Part of *“ Faust,” which according to him should never 
have been written, still his critical remarks are generally just; and, 
altogether, the work is a most useful guide to German literature. 
In conclusion, we would entreat the author not to spell Griin, Gruen, 
in the next edition, which will undoubtedly be soon called for; and so 
take our leave of him, thanking him in the name of all students of 
German, for this valuable contribution to their libraries. 








Arr. XIV.—1. Minor Poems of Schiller. By J. H. Merivale, Esq., 
F.S.A. Pickering. 

2. The Poems of Schiller. Translated by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
Bulwer, Bart. Blackwood. 1844. 


Or the first collection of Poems no inconsiderable portion has already 
appeared inthis Review. We believe we may number among them the 
** Elysium,” ‘“* Der Kampf,” ‘ Das verschleierte Bild,” ‘‘ Die Gotter 
Griechenlands,” “‘ Cassandra,” ‘* Der Antritt des neuen Jahrhunderts,” 


‘‘An die Freude,” “‘ Die Grosse der Welt,” ‘‘ Der Abend,” ‘* Die 
Theilung der Erde,” ‘‘ Das Madchen aus der Fremde,” “ Das Ideal 


und das Leben,” ‘* Das Siegesfest,” and the ‘* An die Freunde.” On 
these poems we have bestowed great attention, and feel fully assured, 
that in point of fidelity to the original, and elegance of versification, 
they stand unrivalled by any existing translation. We have further 
glanced over the “‘ Resignation,” the “‘ Kiinstler,”” and some others ; 
and we have seen only fresh grounds to determine us in our previously 
formed estimate of Mr. Merivale’s transcendant powers as a translator 
of a most difficult original, in some parts almost an unintelligible ori- 
ginal. The difficulty of versifying ‘‘ Die Kiinstler” must be essayed 
to be fully appreciated. We rejoice to find a poem which we despaired 
of ever seeing in an attractive English dress, perfectly exhibited ; and 
anticipate great benefit to our own artists unacquainted with German, 
from reading such a poem containing the whole of Schiller’s own deep 
and keen-felt sense of the beautiful ideal of the origin of art. We 
cannot forbear extracting two of these exquisite stanzas. 


‘¢ The world by Industry’s laborious hand 
Transform’d—the human heart to new sensations moved 
By impulses, in ardent conflict proved— 

Your circle of creation wide expand. 

Man, evermore progressive, thankful soars 

Aloft, upbearing Art on venturous wing ; 

And from o’erflowing Nature’s plenteous stores 
New worlds of beauty spring. 

The barrier-gates of science are unloosed. 

The spirit in your easy victories used 

Through a wide artificial universe 
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Of charms with early ripen’d joy to pierce, 
At bounds more distant Nature’s pillars places ; 
And, now o’ertaking in her dusky flight, 
Weighs her in human scales, metes her with measures 
Herself had Jent, and, in her hidden treasures 
More perfect grown, bids all her countless graces 
Pass in review before his sight. 
In self-contented, youthful joy elate, 
He lends the spheres his own pure harmony, 
And, if he magnify the world’s estate, 
’Tis for its glorious symmetry. 


In all that now around him breathes. 
Proportion’s friendly voice salutes his ear ; 
Beauty her golden zone, herself, enwreathes, 
Benignant with his life’s career, 
And ever blest Perfection hovers o’er, 
Triumphant in your works, his path before. 
Wherever Joy vociferous hastens, 
Or silent Grief for refuge flies— 
Where pensive Meditation fastens— 
Where tear-drops fall from Misery’s eyes— 
Or even where thousand terrors shed affright— 
A stream of harmory behind him glides, 
The Goddess-Graces, sporting, glad his sight, 
He spreads his arms to catch those lovely guides 
In ever pure delight. 
Soft as attraction’s features, graceful bending ; 
Soft as the visions that around him melt, 
In tender outline with each other blending ; 
His life’s light breath escapes unfelt. 
His spirit mingles with the boundless sea 
Of all-encircling harmony, 
That round his captive sense voluptuous flows ; 
And Thought dissolving clings in still repose 
To Cytherea’s ever-present Deity. 
In lofty unison with Fate— 
Amongst the Muses and the Graces blest 
In ever tranquil rest— 
The shaft that threats his earthly state, 
Wing’d from Necessity’s mild bow, sedate 
He meets with freely proffer’d breast.” 


Since writing the above, we have received two additional volumes 
of Mr. Merivale’s Poems, containing the well known translations from 
the ‘‘ Anthologia,” the ‘ Ricciardetto,” the ‘‘ Morgante Maggiore,” 
Dante, “ Petrarch,’’ besides some original poetry of a very high 
character. 

Elegance and fidelity are better combined by Mr. Merivale than we 
have yet seen them in any modern translator. We do not except Cary 
or Rose, highly as we think of both these gentlemen. Those unable 
to read the various sources from which Mr. Merivale has derived his 
inspiration, will gain the deepest insight into these authors from him 
attainable to those unacquainted with the original ; and to those in pos- 
session of French, German, Italian, and the Classic tongues, these vo- 
lumes will exhibit models of style and beautiful illustration, of possibly 
many a passage, dark in its seeming even to their gifted sight. 
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On a comparison, the immense superiority of Mr. Merivale’s over all 
existing translations is quite apparent, and we are perfectly surprised 
at the shameless injustice of any professed critic, who, to serve some 
petty purpose, should review Sir E, Lytton Bulwer’s translation without 
noticing one infinitely its superior, which had been previously published. 
Sir E. L, Bulwer’s ‘‘ Diver” is fine; but far less true to the spirit {of 
the original than that inserted by Mr. Merivale as the work of an 
anonymous contributor; and let any unprejudiced person compare 
“‘ The Gods of Greece,” ‘‘ The Cassandra,” ‘‘ The Resignation,” ‘* The 
Artists,” with Mr. Merivale’s, and the immense superiority, not only in 
fidelity, but eloquence, power, and rhythm, is instantly apparent. The 
gushing glory of the ‘‘ Hymn to Joy” might also be adduced; at 
intervals also we cannot tell whether Sir E. L. B. is writing poetry or 

rose. We subjoin in illustration of this remark, two stanzas from 
“The Cassandra,” and by their side we have placed Mr. Merivale’s :— 

Merivale. Bulwer. 

Polyxene, for blest I hold thee, Wrapt in thy bliss, my sister, thine 
Who in bright illusions dress’d, The heart’s inebriate rapture-springs ; 
Think’st this night he shall enfeld thee, | Longing with bridal arms to twine 
He—of Greeks the first and best. The bravest of the Grecian kings. 
See—with pride her bosom swelling— High swells the joyous bosom, seeming 
Transports she can scarce contain. Too narrow for its world of love. 
Heavenly powers! yourselves excelling | Nor envies in it’s heaven of dreaming, 
In the dream that fires her brain. The heaven of gods above. 


I too saw him, whom my beating 
Heart it’s bosom-lord proclaim’d ; 


I too might know the soft control 

Of one the longing heart could choose, 
Saw his beauteous face entreating, With look which love illumes with soul, 
With the glow of love enflamed. The look that supplicates and woos. 
Then methought with him how brightly | And sweet with him where love presiding 
Might my days domestic shine ; Prepares our heart to go—but dim, 
But a Stygian vision nightly A Stygian shadow nightly gliding 
Stepp’d betwixt his arms and mine. Stalks between me and him. 


Why has Sir E. L. Bulwer changed also so extensively the metres, 
avowing as he does in his preface, that metrical rendering was to be 
his rule? The ‘Gods of Greece”’ has in consequence lost all its weight, 
while Merivale has adhered rigidly to his author. 


Merivale. 
There where now—=so sayes have decided, 
But a soulless globe of fire we see, 
Then his chariot wheels resplendent 
guided 
Helios in silent majesty. 
Oread bands free rov’d o'er yonder 
mountain, 
This green oak a Dryad made her home, 
Through the Naiad’s urn from every 
fountain 
Leap’d the torrent’s silver foam. 


Bulwer. 

Where lifeless—fix’d afar, 
A flaming ball to our dull sense is given, 
Phoebus Apollo in his golden car 
In silent gory swept the fields of heaven. 
On yonder hill the Oread was adored, 
In yonder tree the Dryad held her home, 
And from her urn the gentle Naiad 

pour’d 
The wavelet’s silver foam. 


The advantages of literal reading are here also on the side of Meri- 
vale; the words in his version, which we have marked in Jtalics, are 
in the original, but not in Sir E, L. Bulwer’s version; and the 
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words in Jtalics, in Sir E. L. Bulwer’s, are not in the original, but are 
his own, The manifest advantages of Merivale in this verse are ap- 
parent in greater fidelity. Seelenlos is soulless, and not lifeless. 
Glory and majesty are quite distinct. “Glory” is implied in the epithet 
golden, but “‘ majesty” ‘* Helios in stiller Majestat,” ‘* Helios in silent 
majesty,”-—implies a kingly presence, independent of the golden glory. 
The ‘fiillten” is not adored—* free rov'd” is its best poetical ren- 
dering. It mty be questionable whether Sir E. L. Bulwer may not 
claim an *‘ ovation” for the ‘* wavelet’s silver foam,” in the notions of 
some; but to us, “the torrent’s silver foam” expresses better the 
dash of water from the urn. The Naiad also does not pour forth the 
stream—it is represented as springing from the urn— 
‘‘ Sprang der Stréme Silberschaum.” 

And here we close our remarks, retaining a decided preference for 
the elder version, of which Sir E. L. Bulwer has not failed to avail 
himself, and feeling fully convinced that for once even Maga must 
yield to our Magus. We have, however, been agreeably disappointed 
in finding Sir E. L. Bulwer’s version better than we had anticipated ; 
and though full of lines that are not poetry, but very limping prose, it 
is not deficient in power, nor even, at periods, in literal exactitude; but 
we must again repeat, that no version has yet appeared equal to 
Merivale’s in fidelity, elegance, power, and rhythm. 

We wish to add, on the authority of Mr. Merivale’s publisher, that 
the signature A attached to the translations of the Kindesmérderin and 
the Hero und Leander, in his volume, belongs to Dr. Anster; as also 
the spirited version of the opening scene of the drama of Wilhelm 
Tell. 








Art. XV.—Histoire Comparée des Littératures Espagnole et Fran- 
¢aise, Ouvrage qui a remporté le Prix proposé par L’ Académie 
Frangaise, au Concours Extraordinaire de 1842. Paris. 1844, 


Tuese well written and interesting volumes have assumed their pre- 
sent shape under rather peculiar circumstances. Some two or three 
years ago the Academy of France (among other subjects marked out 
as fields for a generous competition,) proposed two questions, couched 
in the following terms:—1. ‘‘ What influence had the literature of 
Spain upon French literature, at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury?” 2. ** By what means did the latter, at different epochs, con- 
trive to profit from intercourse with other nations, without losing any- 
thing of its original character?” 

The honour of giving a complete answer to these difficult questions 
belongs to M. Adolphe de Puisbusque, the author of the History 
before us. His Essay was crowned with the first prize awarded by the 
Academy for this subject, in 1842 ; and the gratification derived from 
such a flattering an of distinction from that celebrated body, was 
not a little enhanced by the circumstances under which it was con- 
ferred. At an extraordinary meeting of the Society, held in June, 
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1842, M. de Puisbusque’s Essay was made the subject of a brilliant 
extempore panegyric, from M. Victor Hugo, and was criticised by M. 
Villemain, the Minister of Instruction, in the most favourable terms. § 

Encouraged by the testimonies borne to the merit of his Essay, M. 
de Puisbusque determined to expand and recast it, so that it might 
supply what was a desideratum in the literature of France. He resolved 
to attempt that for Spanish literature, which Madame de Stael and M. 
de Chateaubriand had already accomplished for German and English ; 
and Ginguéne (of whom, by the way, Mr. Hallam entertains a more 
favourable opinion than he enjoys on the Continent) for the Italian. 

How well qualified our author was for his task, the high eulogiums 
passed on him by M. Villemain, the Minister of Public Instruction, have 
already proved to the satisfaction of the literary world in Paris; and 
we presume that none who shall have read the ‘* Histoire Comparée,” 
will regret that Ginguéné did not live to complete his purpose of fol- 
lowing up his work on Italian literature with a literary history of 
Spain. 

57 is not, in our opinion, a small recommendation to the volumes 
before us, that they contain copious translations and analyses of the 
earlier and Jess known Spanish authors. If by this method our author 
has sometimes subjected himself to the imputation of going too much 
into detail, he has on the other hand avoided the far more serious 
reproach of criticising authors of whose works his readers have no con- 
ception, and so placing them in the situation of an ignorant man read- 
ing certain celebrated histories which we could mention, which suppose 
the facts well known already, or leave them to be gathered elsewhere. 

M. Villemain noticed in very eloquent terms the skill with which 
M. de Puisbusque has pursued, amidst a variety of intricate details, 
one principal object of his history. We may add that he has taught 
us generally, amid them all, and by means of them all, to discriminate 
the boundaries of genuine and spurious imitation; and, by a number of 
instructive examples, has at once encouraged the genuine imitator, 
and, at the same time, warned the plagiarist. 

We shall close this imperfect notice (which yet we think will be 
sufficient to stimulate the curiosity of our readers) with a single quo- 
tation from our author. He is speaking of Louis of Grenada:— 
“ Aucun prédicateur avant ce nouveau Chrysostome n’avoit ouvert le 
champ de la discussion,—aucun n’ayait osé ou daigné raisonner. La 
chaire evangelique armée et militante comme le saint office, inspirée 
par les plus terribles inquisiteurs, et les inspirant a son tour, ne deman- 
dait pas la foi, elle l’exigeait : le bacher bralait 4 ses pieds, et c’était 
& travers les flammes qu’elle jetait sa parole. Les images de péni- 
tence, de macération, et de torture, que les pinceaux des Zurburan et 
des Velasques ont rendues avec une si effrayante vigueur, assombris- 
saient les plus graves instructions! Louis de Grenade versa sur l’en- 
seignement réligieux toute l’aménité de cette raison bienveillante que 
Louis de Léon étendit a l’enseignement philosophique: il préfera les 
formes onctueuses de la persuasion au ton hautain du commandement: 
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l'impenetrable profondeur des decrets célestes ne ut pas pour lui un 
sujet d’anathéme contre l’aveuglement de l'homme, mais d’adoration 
pour la puissance de Dieu. Quel esprit égaré par le doute, quel cceur 
endurci dans l’incrédulité, ne se serait emu en le voyant humilier sa 
haute intelligence devant les desseins du Createur, et tirer les lumiéres 
de sa foi de Ja bonté paternelle qui veille sur la créature ?” 

We think that this single passage will be quite sufficient to convince 
our readers, that, as a picturesque and eloquent writer at least, M. de 
Puisbusque has not been overrated. For a confirmation of this im- 
pression, and to verify the general truth of M. Villemain’s high eulo- 
giums, let them read his book ! 








“ WESTMINSTER REVIEW.” 


Tue “ Westminster” has attempted a reply to our last; facts must 
form the test of its value. It begins with pleading the small 
space in which it perpetrated its blunders—half a page. Now 
we can readily believe that, in a lengthened article of deep 
research, some error may be committed, either in judgment or 
fact. But if a person contrives in half a page to make such 


numerous mistakes as in a lengthened article of several sheets 
would be unpardonable, we apprehend that the brevity of space 
in which the said mistakes occur is no extenuation of the offence— 
but rather an aggravation. So much for the logic of the ‘* West- 
minster.” 

We next tell the ‘“‘ Westminster” plainly that we have not 
“ formally vindicated Mr. Gurney ;” we have expressed no 
yore on that gentleman’s merits or demerits. We have 
shown that the “* Westminster” knows nothing of German. That 
was the question with us. Our extracts enabled our readers to 
form their opinion of the translation, independent of our judg- 
ment, which we have deliberately abstained from enunciating. 
And we now demand of the “* Westminster” why it is silent on 
so many points,—whether it is prepared to support the translation 
of unerhort as “ unheard?” Next, is it also prepared to assert 
Frieden to be a nominative case? Without it does so, its reading 
is nonsense. To these and other points it has given no reply, 
for the best of reasons,—that there is none to be given. Let it 
fold up its German books, then, and abstain from criticism on 
what it can neither construe nor comprehend. So much for the 
grammar of the “ Westminster.” 

The most amusing instance of dulness—independent of igno- 
rance such as we have exposed—that we have yet encountered, 
occurs in the following words on the extremely favourable criti- 
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cism of Mr. Gurney’s translation in the “ Leipsic Blatter fiir 
Literarische Unterhaltung.” “ Perhaps a more unfavourable 
judgment on the merits or demerits of a translator was never 
pronounced by critic, than this of the Leipsic journalist.” Why, 
the very quotation of p. 305 in the ‘“* Westminster,” overthrows 
its own assertion. The critic, who positively all but preferred 
Mr. Gurney’s translation to the original, is said to pronounce an 
unfavourable judgment on it. Surely the ‘‘ Westminster’s” wits 
are, like its editor’s, in commission. The only fault that the 
German journalist finds, arises from the fact that Mr. Gurney 
has tried to make Gothe pious—a somewhat difficult undertaking, 
we admit: he has, however, attempted to carry out some of those 
principles of interpretation to which the great German repeat- 
edly recurred in his conversations with various friends; and 
another translator, Mr. Birch, has in his preface attempted to 
give a similar spirit to his book. _The key to the right under- 
standing of any author is, we apprehend, best attained by the 
translator laying down a system on which he imagines his author 
proceeded. So much, then, for the dulness of the “* Westminster.” 

We are next charged with asserting untruth, in affirming 
Mr. Hickson, the editor of that Review, to be a cordwainer in 
Smithfield. In reply to which we have only to state, that he 
swore to such being his qualification at the election for Lord 
John Russell. We have since heard that he is an itinerant 
preacher besides—but this is only his seventh day calling, we 
presume. 

So much for the accuracy and facts of the “* Westminster.” 
Will it be credited that out of this compound of Smithfield Ra- 
dicalism, presumptuous sectarianism, and daring effrontery, for 
which we have only to refer to his attack on Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, or rather on the City of London, which had not the slightest 
warranty in truth, fact or principle—that out of sucha compound 
as this, that worthy Lord manufactured his famous commis- 
sions! Verily we are then thankful, since such were their soles, 
that the noble Lord and his coadjutors have ceased to be our 
upper leathers. 

So much for our personal explanation to the editor of that. 
Review—now for his co-offender,G.H.L. In his rashness, this 
party has rushed also upon Niebuhr. We shall leave him to 
the stout-hearted editors of that author, strong-limbed hunters, 
that have pulled down many a “ stag of ten,” and who will make 
nothing of such a “ gracilis cerva,” such a “ tender deer,” as he 
is, and they are now at his haunches. 

The public are next informed that the “ Foreign and Colonial” 
has been started asa rival to the “ Foreign.” It hag been started 
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with no such low object ; it aspires to be second to no existing 
Review, and the “ Foreign’’ is perfectly welcome to all eulogiums 
which its brother Liberal, the “ Westminster,” can give it. But 
one word on these eulogiums. “ The Foreign Review, under its 
present management, is one of the most ably conducted of our 
Quarterly contemporaries.” Exactly so! nowing nothing of 
German or foreign Literature itself, the ‘“‘ Westminster ” cannot 
be expected to see this defect in others. But we will tell the 
“Westminster” one simple fact—that the last editor of the 
‘“‘ Foreign” did not understand more than one language—a little 
smattering of French was his whole acquirement to conduct a 
Foreign Review; that he discovered his inability, and resigned 
the editorship, but not before the public had a little earlier dis- 
covered the same, since a German scholar brought to us the 
last Number that he published, with, if we rightly remember, 
thirty mistakes in the German language in one article. In fact, 
the editor, feeling himself wholly unable to correct the German of 
his correspondent for the press, left it to the mercy of the printer. 
One Number only has appeared under the new management, and 
an admitted failure. Now under which of the two managements 
has it been “ the most ably conducted of our Quarterly contem- 
poraries?”’ It can be only under the last, for that is the present 
management ; and the ‘“‘ Westminster” has the rashness to come 
to this grave conclusion on a single Number, and that a very bad 
one ;—so much for its discretion. 

These are not the rivals that the “ Foreign and Colonial 
fears to encounter. We have distanced them already, and we 
shall soon be in at the death of the “* Westminster,” which 
is exhibiting dying throes, and can only get on by its pretty 
little pictures for children. 

As to those distinguished persons who have contributed to this 
Review, and openly avowed their co-operation, though only Ra- 
dical dulness can imagine that they write every article in it, or 
demand whether persons have composed articles of which the 
internal evidence in the articles themselves demonstrates the im- 
possibility—as to them—and in particular to one of them, to whom 
allusion is made in the ‘‘ Westminster,” we have only to say that 
we still enjoy their full confidence and best wishes—that they have 
ministered to us, or rather the cause we advocate, most efficient 
support—that they feel that we are right in our sentiments with 
respect to high constitutional, social and religious prineiples—and 
that they retain for our welfare, at present, the same kindliness 
and determined spirit of co-operation with which they aided our 
earlier exertions. 
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FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Florence, Feb. 1844. 


Tue recent literary doings of Italy are such as abundantly to justify 
the hopes expressed in one of the articles of our present Number, with 
respect to the awakening of the Italian mind from its long slumber. 
And the nature of the majority of the works on which we have to 
report, indicates, as the writer of the article referred to also asserts, 
that the current of literary taste and enterprise sets strongly in the 
direction of historical pursuits and studies. 

The veteran Vieusseux, to whom Italian literature and Italian literary 
men are in so many ways deeply indebted, has just brought out the 
first part of the seventh volume of his ‘‘ Archivio Storico Italiano.” 
The object of this valuable and well projected work is to publish 
carefully edited and annotated ‘“‘ works and documents regarding the 
history of Italy, hitherto inedited, or which have become extremely 
rare.” It, of course, excludes the works prirted in Muratori’s great 
collection. The enlightened and public spirited ‘* Direttore-Editore” 
has collected around him a band of labourers in this fruitful field, 
numbering in its ranks a host of names eminent in this walk of litera- 
ture. And the previous volumes of the series—the first five, that is, 
for though the present volume is the seventh, the sixth is in the press— 
have been put out in such a manner as to have obtained for the work 
the highest consideration throughout Italy. 

The present volume, though it is styled ‘ the first part of Tome the 
7th,” is by itself a sufficiently substantial volume of 586 pages. It 
contains the first half of the ‘‘ Annali Veneti” of the ‘‘ Senatore Do- 
menico Malipiero.” These annals reach from 1457 to 1500; and are 
now printed for the first time. They comprise a period of forty-three 
years only; but what a period ! 

“ Few historical writers,” says Signor Sagredo, the careful and intel- 
ligent editor of Malipiero’s work, *‘ in my opinion surpass these annals 
in the importance of their subject matter, in the sincerity of their 
revelations, in the good sense of the reflections, in maturity of judg- 
ment, sagacity of foresight, and abundance of documents.” 

We cannot pretend here to give our readers any account of the 
contents of this highly interesting volume, as the attempt would lead 
us into much greater Jength than is compatible with the nature of this 
short notice. It is hoped that the remainder of the work, to be 
contained in a second part of the seventh volume of the ‘ Archivio,” 
will ere long be before the public, as it is announced as in the press. 

The sixth volume, also in the press, is to contain the ‘‘ History of 
Pisa, by Raffaello Ronconi.” 
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Two Venetian Chronicles, and a ‘‘ History of the War between the 
Spaniards and Pope Paul the IVth,” are stated to be also in prepa- 
ration, 

Signor Micali, whose learned and persevering investigations into 
Italian ante-Roman antiquities and history have acquired for him an 
European celebrity, has, after his long silence, just put forth another 
work on his favourite subject. His first labours in this field of research 
were published as long ago as 1810. Thirty-four years is a “‘ mon- 
strous cantle” out of the working portion of a man’s life; and as, 
from Signor Micali’s recent volume, it should seem that the largest part 
of this long period has been devoted by him to the subject which 
occupied the labours of his youthful years, it is probable that no writer 
of the present day will be found so competent a guide through the 
difficulties of that peculiarly intricate and dark subject of investiga- 
tion. Signor Micali’s first work, in four volumes 8vo., was entitled, 
** L'Italia avanti il Dominio dei Romani;”’ and was accompanied by an 
atlas in folio, containing sixty-seven plates of outline engravings of 
Etruscan and other ante-Roman remains: this work went through 
several editions. In 1832, was published by him his “ Historia degli 
Antichi Popoli d'Italia.” This work was a recasting of the materials 
of the former one, modified and enriched by the result of farther re- 
searches and more extended studies. The number of plates was also 
increased to an hundred and twenty. The single volume of text, with 
its accompanying atlas of sixty plates, which has now just appeared, 
is entitled, ‘‘ Monumenti Inediti a Illustrazione della Storia degli An- 
tichi Popoli d'Italia,” and is intended as a supplement and completion 
of the history of the original possessors of the soil of the Peninsula, 
illustrated from the remnants of their architecture and arts. 

We have also to announce a history of the celebrated convent of 
Monte Cassino, in three volumes, 8vo., with plates by Don Luigi Tosti, 
“* Cassinese.” This is published at Naples; so that even this most 
“ arriérée”” of the kingdoms of Europe is at a respectful distance fol- 
lowing the lead of her betters, though in the present instance her 
author is a monk, and his subject a convent. But the history of 
Monte Cassino, if truly told, would be by no means an unimportant 
or uninteresting one. But we fear that even if Don Luigi Tosti him- 
self were inclined to reveal all those secrets of his prison-house, which 
might haply be discovered from its archives, the authorities at Naples 
would not permit him to do so. We have not, however, had an 
opportunity of ascertaining, from an examination of his work, how 
far our fears may be justified. 

From Genoa we have the “‘ Storia Civile, Commerciale et Letteraria 
dei Genovesi,” from the earliest times to the year 1797, by Michele 
Giuseppe Canale. The author has divided his subject into six epochs, 
in accordance with the variations in the form of the republic’s govern- 
ment. Following the lead of the French nation, who choose to have 
a king “des Frangais,” and not ‘de la France”—and of Sismondi, 
who adopts a similar title for his history, Signor Canale calls his work 
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a “‘ History of the Genovese.’’ This fashion is significative of the 
present tendency of history to descend a little from her pedestal, and 
condescend to give some portion of her attention to the masses of 
beings who constitute nations, as well as to the authorities who rule 
them, and set them by the ears together. We hail the omen; and 
are glad to see the idea spreading, which leads to such a conception 
of the duties of history as is expressed in this new form of title. 

The smaller Italian cities are also beginning to be sensible of a similar 
impulse, and to participate in the general movement. From little 
Urbino we have Signor Achille Marini’s ‘‘ Plan of a complete History 
of Montefeltro;” from Leghorn, parts 1 to 21 of Dr. Giuseppe 
Vivoli’s Annals of that town ; from Montepulciano, whose name English 
tourists will recognize from their recollection of its wines, we have the 
first and second volumes of Signor Ariodante Fabretti’s ‘‘ Biographies 
of the Umbrian Captains,” a subject full of curious matter, and which 
promises, if well handled, an abundant harvest of amusement; and, 
lastly, from the press of San Severino, a townlet whose position our 
readers may, by close examination of their maps, see indicated by a 
very small dot about half way between Ancona and Spoleto, we have 
two publications, of small extent indeed, but serving to indicate the 
generality of interest which historical pursuits are beginning to excite 
throughout Italy. One of these pamphlets contains historical particulars 
of one of the ancient noble families of San Severino; and the other 
an archeological account of certain excavations which have recently 
been executed at Perugia. 

Florence, however, maintains her place as facile princeps in the 
march of literature. Signor Zobi is busily engaged in completing his 
‘* Storia Civile di Toscana sotto la presente Dinastia,” that is, from 
the death of Giovanne Gastone, the last of the Medici, to the year 
1824, This history will be comprised in four volumes, of which the 
first will be published in June. 1] Cavaliere Francesco Inghirami has 
also published another volume, the tenth of his ‘* Storia della Toscana.” 
This volume comprises the history of the Medicean epoch, from 1530 
to 1737. Signor Giuseppe La Farina has reached the seventeenth 
number of his ‘‘ Studies on the Thirteenth Century ;”’ and Signor 
Filippo Moise, the fifty-seventh of his ‘‘ History of Foreign Dominion 
in Italy, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to our own Days.” It 
would have cost, alas! but a small addition to the historian’s task to 
have made this a general history of Italy. 

Signor Emanuele Ripetti is going on diligently with his important 
and laborious undertaking, the ‘‘ Dizionario Geographico, Storico, 
Fisico della Toscana.”’ The second part of the fifth volume, com- 
prising from ‘‘ San Quirico”’ to ‘ Savignone,” is just published. In 
the mean time Professor Goffredo Casalis is proceeding with his 
similar work on the Sardinian dominions. He has reached the forty- 
seventh number of his ‘‘ Dizionario Geographico, Storico, Statistico, 
Commerciale degli Stati di S. M. il Re di Sardegna,” which brings the 
work down to the article ‘‘ Nizza.” This work is published at Turin. 
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It may not perhaps be uninteresting to our readers to be informed 
of a recent event at Florence, which, though not strictly appertaining 
to literary matters, is in our opinion of no small social importance and 
significance. We allude to the opening of a new Casino on an entirely 
new principle. Our readers are probably aware that the Casino in an 
Italian town is a sort of club to which invariably the nobles are exclu- 
sively admissible, as the full title ‘‘ Casino dei Nobili” indicates. 
This has hitherto been the invariable rule, nor has any similar union 
to which the plebeians might be admissible ever been permitted. This 
regulation has now been broken through in Florence. The magnificent 
palace, lately the property of the Borghese family, has been purchased 
by a society of shareholders ; and a club with the old title of ‘* Casino” 
has been formed, to which the plebeians are admissible, and to which, 
in fact, several of the leading traders of the town belong. Several 
English also are on the committee. It was opened with a grand ball 
a few nights ago, which the Grand Duke and all the ducal family 
honoured with their presence. Every thing has hitherto been done in 
the best possible style ; and the new establishment contains, among its 
numerous conveniences, handsome reading rooms, abundantly supplied 
with all the leading papers of Europe, of all shades of politics. 
Those who are acquainted with Italy will know how to estimate the 
greatness and importance of this bold innovation. Most assuredly 
Tuscany is ‘‘ going a-head,” and proving from day to day that she is 
destined to take the lead in the regeneration of Italy. 





GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Dear Sir,—Our publishers treat us in much the same manner as we 
generally treat our children, promising us all kinds of pretty gifts, but 
leaving us to guess theirnature, till the time of the Leipsic fair arrives; as 
our children have to wait till Christmas Eve, to see the realizationof their 
wishes. Foreigners are generally unable to understand home politics. 
This remark holds good in England, and in Germany also. Thus, 
the “‘ Foreign Quarterly,” in an article which it recently published 
on “ Ritter von Lang’s Memoirs,” showed itself inadequate to its 
task, and was consequently unjust. A very angry book, exposing the 
former weakness of the Darmstadt government, is now lying before 
me; but I will not say much about it, inasmuch as I do not think 
foreigners likely to judge well of the merits of works, which affect spe- 
cial states of Germany, and contain constant references to things of 
which you know little or nothing ; such as the peculiar bearing of our 
allodial and patrimoniallaws, &c. Reviews of such works as these, are 
scarcely likelyto lead to a better mutual understanding betwixt nations, 
or to make any very serious impression on the minds of foreign readers. 
They may amuse indeed, sometimes, because everything has a ludi- 
crous side ; but the painting of caricatures can only avail to give the 
most incorrect notions to the English reader, and hurt the German’s 
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national pride. I will therefore leave this subject, and talk to you 
about a little book which has recently appeared, and created a great 
effect in its own peculiar line, as well as puzzled the brains of all its 
readers sadly. Itis entitled, “‘ Maria Schweidler die Bernstein Hexe,” 
(The Witch of Bernstein). Seldom, perhaps, has a work been written, 
which is more awfully impressive than this simple story. Its perusal 
leaves a strange awe in the soul, which may best be compared to the 
feeling which comes over us, in an old deserted mansion supposed to 
be haunted. We feel a strange fear, which can scarcely be called a 
fear, but rather an apprehension of the marvellous ; and scarcely dare 
to gaze behind us, lest something unearthly should be there found 
cowering. This story lies during the period of the ‘* Thirty Years’ 
War,” in the beginning of the 16th century, and is at once most 
remarkable in a psychological point of view, and highly interesting 
as a tale. It is most valuable, however, as an additional docu- 
ment in the annals of demonology, and it certainly seems to throw 
the most remarkable light on this subject. The editor of the work, 
Pfarrer (Vicar) Meinhold, who was formerly vicar of Céserow, on the 
island Usedom, asserts that the manuscript of this book was found by 
him in the church at Melenthin, in Usedom, in the handwriting of the 
vicar, Abraham Schweidler, father of this Maria, of whom the story 
treats,—and that, in an incomplete or rather defective state, without 
beginning or ending. 

The book is written in the style of the old chronicles ; and no traces 
of modern interpolations or of changes in the phraseology employed 
can be discovered init. The author, whoever he may be, avows that he 
has thrown real facts into a factitious form, and here and there brought 
dates nearer together; but the whole work bears an aspect of truth, 
that speaks much in favour of its authenticity ; so that, on the whole, 
it is extremely difficult to make up one’s mind, whether the narrative 
be real or imaginary. If entirely a work of fancy, then will Ger- 
many’s literature have gained the accession of a most talented novelist, 
and the work will still be very interesting, though certainly not so 
much so as if founded on fact. 

There is one circumstance which seems to favour this latter hypo-~ 
thesis, and which affords a proof at the same time, of our searching 
German pedantry, of which, however, we are rather proud than 
ashamed. The lithographed title-page of the work, which represents 
the heroine and her husband as depicted in the church at Mellen, bears 
the date of August the 30th, 1630. But it has been discovered 
that the costume in which they are habited (the armour, and the so- 
called “ misericord (grace) dagger,””) belongs to a much earlier date 
than the first half of the 17th century. On the other hand, the 
‘“* Augsburg Universal Gazette ” has assured us most solemnly, speak- 
ing on its own authority, that all the circumstances connected with the 
production and publication of the work are perfectly well known to it. 
Others again assure us, that the work was only published in conse- 
quence of the King of Prussia’s having expressed a special desire to see 
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it; he having read some fragments of it, which appeared in Knapp’s 
‘* Christoterpe,” a German religious Annual. 

I must now lead you from this supernatural region to a more well 
known territory,—to a novel, indeed, of Countess Hahn-Hahn’s, which 
I have already alluded to in a former letter, and which has met with 
great success. Have we learnt from the French, or they from us, 
to carry stories of domestic life through several novels? I know 
not. But, suddenly, the thing is done simultaneously in France 
and Germany; in England, you had, I think, this kind of thing 
many years ago.* George Sand, not content with all but num- 
berless volumes of ‘‘ Consuelo,” has just favoured us with a sequel, 
entitled “‘ Les Comtes de Rudolstadt.”” And this new novel of the 
Countess's is a sequel to her former ‘‘ Sigismund Forster,” being 
the narrative of the life and loves of his younger brother Cecil. 
Our authoress gives herself no little trouble, to interest us for her 
hero, whom she introduces to us, at the early age of ten years, 
following his fortunes most conscientiously up to his appointment 
of minister at Rome, which he has just become at the end of the 
book,—but she does not succeed in winning our suffrages for this 
Cecil. He is of plebeian, that is, not noble origin (biirgerlicher 
Geburt.) Ambition induces him to leave the sphere which cir- 
cumstances had made his own, and throw himself heart and soul 
into the cause of diplomacy in which he distinguishes himself. 
There is nothing very interesting in this desire for distinction and social 
rank ; besides, Cecil destroys the happiness, nay the life, of a young 
and very interesting girl, the daughter of the man who holds an office 
which immediately controls his own in the diplomatic world. This girl 
he attracts, using her, unintentionally it is true, as a stepping-stone to 
his wishes, but not loving her with true affection; and afterwards he 
grows cold towards her, and so they part. His second fancy is for the 
sister of Count Ignatius von Adlerkron, one of the principal characters 
in the former novel, who brings about its denouement, he having killed 
Sigismund Forster, the hero of that work, in a duel. This very cir- 
cumstance leads to the acquaintance of Cecil with the Countess 
Renata. This lady is first introduced to us as the wife of a sick and 
all but idiotic young man, who was married to her in ker earliest 
youth. Beautifully depicted is the relation of Renata to this hapless hus- 
band, of whom she is, in truth, the nurse, and not the consort. Here 
Countess Hahn-Hahn has admirably painted those ‘‘ aristocratic vir- 
tues,”"—those noble qualities which are more naturally the property 
of the higher classes than of others, because of others they are rarely 
demanded ; such, for instance, as the free sacrifice of a young, blooming 
existence to conjugal duty. Renata first feels love for an Hungarian 
noble, who loves her ardently ; and that deep knowledge of the human 
heart, which characterizes all Countess Hahn-hahn’s writings, displays 
itself in her narration of this secret passion,—a passion that, springing 

* Note of the Translator.—And still have: witness Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Widow 
Barnaby,’’ ‘‘Adventures of Gilbert Gurney,” with their double continuations, &c. 
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to life under the most peculiar circumstances, is yet so noble and so 
delicate, that it must command the interest of a!l. The Hungarian has 
made Renata’s heart his own; she cannot conceal this from herself. 
Yet she does not waver one moment in her fidelity to the duties incum- 
bent upon her: she remembers all that is due to the family of that 
unhappy one whose name shie bears; to his tenants, who, without her 
aid, would be most cruelly oppressed ; and, above all, to him, who 
needs her utmost care and attention ; and she is faithful to the name 
of wife! So far the psychological developement of character is at once 
correct and beautiful. Renata’s will eventually induces him she loves 


‘to consent to a match which his family have long wished for, and unite 


himself to an Hungarian girl. Soon after this, Renata becomes a 
widow ; and now relieved from the fearful weight which bent her spirit 
down, and feeling her freedom, by degrees that desire for happiness 
and enjoyment which is natural to all beings gains dominion over her, 
and at last she loves again. All this is admirably painted. Cecil 
adores the beautiful Countess, and sues for her hand. For a long 
time she rejects him; but his love is obstinate in its fidelity, and at last 
meets return. She becomes his affianced bride. Now, in the very 
moment in which, for the first time in her life, she feels truly happy, 
she receives a letter from the Hungarian. He is on his way to her. 
Death has freed him also from his bonds, and he comes to claim her 
as his. But ere he,yet arrives, he learns the truth; and the issue of 
this discovery is his death. The anguish which Renata feels for the 
destruction of this existence, which she, alas! herself destroyed, ren- 
ders an union with Cecil impossible to her. And thus they part, per- 
chance to meet no more. This novel is one of the best written by our 
authoress; it is admirably diversified by a judicious employment of 
light and shade, and well adapted, I should think, for translation, inas- 
much as it treats the peculiarities of German social life from a noble 
point of view, and, at the same time, depicts manners so clearly, as to 
be even intelligible to those English readers who must know little or 
nothing of German society. There are some peculiarities in the views 
of our authoress which might run counter to your opinions ; but as re- 
flections of the *‘ German” spirit of the age, or day, they might, per- 
haps, be borne with even by an English reader. 

A very amusing little book appeared lately, called ‘ Randzeich- 
nungen”—** Margm-drawings,” by Advocate Detmold, in Hannover. 
Since 1837 this author had only published political or statistical works. 
Now, his humour, newly refreshed, starts like a giant from his slumbers, 
and shoots forth its arrows once again. A former little book of Det- 
mold’s, which much amused the better portion of the reading public, 
was entitled, ‘Instructions how to become a Connoisseur within the 
Space of Two Hours.” These ‘‘ Margin-drawings” form a kind of 
sequel to that former publication. Art and artists are, indeed, the 
favourite theme of Detmold’s disquisitions. The chiefstory told in this 
latter work js called “* A difficult Undertaxing ;” and treats of the re- 
storation of a plaster cast of the Medicean Venus, which has become 
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necessary, ina little town, that would fain be thought a big one. This 
extremely simple matter is treated with the most delightful humour, 
and good-natured but inexhaustible irony, and brought before us in 
all its details with a tact which is truly wonderful. The consultations 
of the notabilities of the town on this subject are given at full length. 
All the ever-doubting, much-talking, never-acting government Beam- 
ten (bureaucratic state officers,) all the esthetic professors, bigoted 
priests, and other standard personages, which inhabit little towns now- 
a-days, are brought before us here ; and a delightful family resemblance 
is given to them all, which is aided by a humorous measure taken by 


our author to avoid the imputation of personalities, and which consists. 


in the conferring of the same generic appellation on all the individuals 
introduced, only distinguishirig them from one another by prefixing a 
different letter of the alphabet to each character’s name. Thus he has 
called all these persons Meyer, (as you might, Smith,) and then runs 
through the alphabet, with many variations of Meyer, Bemeyer, Ce- 
meyer, &c. &c. After this tale comes a legend ‘‘ Of the Tomcat which 
eats little Mice,” which legend is not so innocent as *‘ A difficult Under- 
taking,” and bears on the political events of the day. 

Ci-devant Young Germany gets farther and farther away from 
politics every day: Mundt gives his literary lectures in Berlin, which 
are well attended ; Hoffmann von Fallersleben has just published 
‘German Songs, from the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,”’ which 
are true relics of that period, and havea peculiar harm; Julius Mosen 
has written a new tragedy, ‘‘ Duke Bernhard the Great,” which has 
been played with much success in Oldenburg. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, dramatic literature seems in a bad way in the North of Germany. 
Recourse has even been had to novels, which are dramatized, and put 
upon the stage as in Paris, where ‘‘ Les Mystéres de Paris” are now 
attracting ail playgoers. Frau von Birch-Pfeyfer, a clever woman, 
travels about in all directions, to superintend the bringing out of her 
two last plays, taken from Sternberg’s ‘‘ Diana” and Frau von Paal- 
zow’s ‘‘ Thomas Thyrnau.” I would rather attract you to Southern 
Germany to-day, and go with you at once to Vienna, And here I 
must premise, that the Austrian has a great advantage over us, inas- 
much as tears and smiles are with him very near neighbours; and this 
gives a peculiar freshness of thouglit to all his productions, which ours 
are too oftenin want of. Besides this poetical advantage, the Viennese 
dramatists have a substantial one in their admirable theatre. No dra- 
matic company in Germany can stand a comparison with that of the 
Burg; and thence are Austrian writers enabled to calculate dramatic 
effect better than we possibly can do. 

Grillparzer (author of ‘‘The Ancestress,” ‘“‘ Sappho,” ‘The Dream 
a Life,” &c. &c.) is still silent; though itis reported that his writing 
cabinet holds hidden treasures. The fragment of his drama “ Libussa,” 
which appeared three years ago at the Burg Theatre, in Vienna, for a 
charity, when it was received with enthusiastic applause, and which 
has since been published in an Album, still remains incomplete, and 
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stands like the magnificent range of columns of a half built temple. 
But though Grillparzer is silent, and an Hungarian poet, Karl Beck, 
saysof him, ‘‘ He sleeps, the clouds of night he rolls before him,” Austria’s 
young poets still feel the sunbeams of his genius through these clouds, 
and hope for the return of full sunshine—that sunshine which gave them 
poetic life. To him they turn as toa new Mecca. All that he feels, 
they feel in him ; for they are all his children: and as children did 
they greet him lately on his 53rd birthday. In the Concordia (a society 
the members of which are poets, painters, and musicians) they flocked 
around ‘hini in delight, and laid their spirit’s homage at his feet. With 
extracts from his own works they greeted and celebrated him, and 
Grillparzer was acknowledged as the noblest genius of his land. The 
State too appears to have recognised his merits, aud has shown its ap- 
preciation of them most clearly, by allowing free egress to his works to 
the world without; never altering or modifying a single word in play 
or poem. Never have the wings of his genius been clipped. May he 
soon again employ them ! 

Halm, whom an absurd calumny has essayed to deprive of his poetic 
fame (he was said not to be the author of the tragedies published 
under his name) —Halm has recently given us a new tragedy, entitled, 
‘‘ Sampiero,” intended to embody and illustrate the high principle of 
patriotism which sacrifices all things to itse'f. Unfortunately he has 
only produced acaricature. The patriotism of bis hero Sampiero is not 
of a noble order; it seems almost madness, or rather an “ idée fixe.” 
The chief female character is somewhat overdrawn, and our interest in 
the hero is taken away in one of the first scenes, when Vanina tells him 
that his patriotism only sprang to life in a dungeon, and he there- 
fore only acts for the sake of vengeance. This he himself all but 
confesses; as he owns that the mourning cries of his people first 
reached his heart within that dungeon, and so excited his ardent 
hatred of the tyranny which oppressed them. Solitude may bring 
much from the depths of the soul ; but it seems more natural that the 
desire to save one’s fellow-citizens from the tyrant who assails them, 
should spring from actual communion with the sufferers. This tragedy 
is the first of Halm’s productions which has been written in prose; and 
of course, this circumstance is not favourable to it. In a species of 
vision the hero sees and describes Napoleon as the avenger of Corsica, 
who humbles all the states of Europe in return for Corsica’s degrada- 
tion, This is thought fantastic, and unnatural. Another fault of the 
piece is, that two individuals, Sampiero, and the noble Vanina, are 
made, as it were, the bearers of all the interests involved; and carry 
on with their love and hatred a species of endless duet throughout the 
play, whilst the fate of an entire nation is imagined to be at stake, and 
the conduct of the plot necessarily leads us through several countries. 
To employ a musical illustration, the other characters introduced, 
‘netead of being treated after the fashion of a fugue, as they should be, 

| combining in one complicated and harmonious whole, stand only like 
n obligato accompaniment with accidental runs and ornaments, by the 
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side of the leading thought of the piece, the which thought, of course, 
enacts the réle of the chief voice. This is, unhappily, a fault which all 
of our modern dramatists are more or less liable to be charged with. 

The foolish habit of letting some listener overhear the consultations 
for the most awful conspiracies, has been unpardonably indulged in 
here. A friend of Sampiero’s standing in the midst of the council 
chamber, is allowed to listen quite undisturbedly to all the offers made 
for the betrayal of Genoa to her foes. Immediately after the first 
representation, the fate of the piece was decided. He who would 
compute the extent of the failure, however, by the number of repre- 
sentations of the piece, would go very much astray, as it is still given 
about twice in every week. Every Viennese must see the piece, at 
least, to convince himself whether “ Halm’s tragedy can be so bad 
after all.” It was admirably performed. All the former works of this 
author have been published by Gerold in Vienna, This play will pro- 
bably soon be added to the series. 

Bauernfeld, the clever comedy writer, is the next on my list of 
notabilities for to-day. His last piece, first performed in June, 1842, 
is entitled, ‘‘ Industrie und Herz,’’ (Commerce and Inclination). It 
will be published almost immediately by Mausberger in Vienna. 
Bauernfeld treats of the most serious problems of social life, under the 
mask of brilliant dialogue and good stage effect, and he is therefore 
sure to please all thinkers. His last work, just alluded to, affords the 
most striking proof of this faculty. 

Prince Fr. S g.—In the Annuals, (for instance, in the Iris for 
1844) and in the ‘* Wiener Mode Zeitung,”* we often meet with little 
biographic sketches, ‘‘genre paintings,” ‘‘episodes,” by an author 
evidently conversant with the world and the human heart, which are 
written in a yery piquante style, and painted with great accuracy and 
drastic power. They generally bear the following signature, ‘ from 
the papers of a discarded foot soldier” (*‘ aus den Papierene eines verab- 
schiedeten Lanzenknechtes”’); and no one doubts that these productions 
issue from the pen of the talented and original Prince S g. We 
find him now by the soldiers’ watch fire, now warring with the valiant 
Bedouin, now on the contrabandista’s path, now on the lofty Alps 
chasing the chamois through mountain wildernesses; then again 
we see him as orator at the meeting of the Hungarian states, as 
student by the midnight lamp, as lover in his mistress’s boudoir: a 
singular mixture of Don Juanism, with Ritter Toggenburg-fidelity ! 
(Who knows not Schiller’s ballad of that name?) Thus do we find 
him every where, and every where he seems in his due place. A 
romantic adventurer, not able to endure the ennui of every-day life, 
and therefore secking ceaseless danger and conflict, and yet an 
aristocrat both by inclination and habit; an enthusiast too, and even 
a sentimentalist at times; and yet, despite all this, from sad experience, 


* The Viennese Journal of Fashions, despite its title, perhaps the first literary 
organ of Austria.—Translator's Note. 
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one who thinks most lightly of his fellow creature’s worth; what a 
strange whole does this form! We cannot help thinking of a tender 
tiger, when we examine such acharacter. You will easily believe, from 
what I have told you, that all his sketches, taken from such very 
different scenes as they are, are equally graphic, vivid, and true. 

Betty Paoli.—The last volume of poems of this first of German 
Poetesses is entitled, ‘* Nach dem Gewitter,” (After the Tempest). The 
poetry of her conceptions is exquisite ; most sweet is the melody of her 
verse, and nothing remains to be wished but a wider range of poetic 
subjects. The music sad or joyous of the heart forms the somewhat 
monotonous, but most harmonious theme of all her lyric strains. 

Freiherr von Feuchtersleben, a well known critic and eesthetic writer, 
has written poems explanatory of the very talented outlines of Moritz 
v. Schwind. The little book in which these appear is called ‘‘ The Out- 
line Annual,” (‘‘ Almanach der Radierungen’’). Smoking, drinking, 
and living, are brought before us in poetic, phantastically dithyrambic, 
and erotic pictures. The work is altogether very valuable. 

Franz Stelzhammer, the Burns of Upper Austria, is a great poet in 
his own peculiar line, but he writes in a very restricted dialect, which is 
hard of understanding, even for the Austrians, I name him here prin- 
cipally because you may hear Austrians so often compare him with 
your own lowborn poet. 

Anastasius Griin, (Count Auersperg) has seized the pen again lately, 
and written a poetic tale, which bears the strange title of ‘ Nibelungs* 
in Frock Coats” (‘* Niebelungen in Frack’’). It introducesus, however, 
to perfectly modern views and feelings, despite this title, which it 
evidently only owes to the fact of the author’s having employed the 
metre of the ‘* Niebelungenlied.” The subject or groundwork of the 
poem is the passion of a little German prince for music ; and being 
at once absurd and solemn, tragical and funny, it may in sooth be 
called the poetry of whimwhams. The chief idea illustrated is, that 
a simple but naturally noble mind may attain to its Maker, even by 
means of a ‘ hobby-horse.” 

Lenau has published nothing since his ‘‘ Albigenses,” save new 
editions of his former works, and a few isolated short poems. 

Before we leave the subject of Austrian poets for to-day, I must also 
mention the poems of Franz von Schober, published by Brockhaus in 
Leipsic. They are really very remarkable, original, and poetical, and 
deserve to be read. The feeling beauty of the thoughts expressed, 
and melody of the language employed in these songs, induced the 
celebrated composer, Schubert, to adapt a number of them to music. 
Classic in their forms and most original in their bearings are Schober’s 
sonnets. In fine, he is a poet. 

A few words more about some recent novels and I have done. 
‘From the Bohemian Forest,” (a range of mountains so called,) 
‘© Aus dem Bohmer-Walde,” is the title of a ‘‘ Volksroman,” or tale 


* Translator’s note.—Heroes of ancient Germany. 
‘OL. IIL.——NO. Il. x xX 
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depicting the people’s life, written by a young novelist called Ranke, 
who displays the most extraordinary talent in the description of our 
labouring classes’ joys and sorrows, and has a poet’s eye for the 
beauties of nature at the same time. Einhorn in Leipsic is his 
publisher. 

A perhaps more poetically distinguished novelist is Adalbert Stifter, 
who appears, however, unable to remain within the boundaries of his 
true powers; he is still constantly attempting what lies beyond him. 
His descriptions of scenery are masterly in the extreme; he was 
formerly a landscape painter, and has only recently exchanged the 
gay colours of the pallet for the black ink which he now employs. 
And he does still paint indeed ; his charming tale in the ‘‘Iris”’ for 1842 
was thus an absolute apotheosis of forest scenery. He knows, too, how 
to give an indescribable charm to the narration of the most simple 
events, as for instance, in his tale ‘‘ The Old Seal,” to the parting of a 
father and son. The most commonplace circumstance becomes a 
talisman in his hands, that draws tears to our eyes; and despite all 
their beauty, his stories fill us with an indescribable feeling of sorrow : 
in fine they are fair flowers, engarlanded in wreaths of cypress 
branches. The more painful, therefore, are those passages which occa- 
sionally betray an undue straining beyond our author’s natural powers. 
He has not yet written any long novel. 

Well, now we are both pretty well tired out, are we not? I could 
talk to you of my dear Austrians for some little time yet: and I will 
do so on a future occasion; i. e. provided I am not prevented by all 
the Berlin “‘ Geheimnissen,” ‘Secrets,’** the publication of which three 
or four authors have announced to us. Oh! may the mountain not 
bring forth a mouse ! 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


—_—>— 


FRANCE. 


Paris.—Since the commencement of the present vear, a German perio- 
dical, entitled “‘ Vorwiirts,” (forwards,) is published, edited by H. Bornstein. 
It is an inexpensive journal, not larger in size than the “ Charivari,” appears 
twice a week, and as its second title, “‘ Paris Signals of Arts, Sciences, Theatres, 
Music, and Social Life,” indicates, will exclude the politics of the day. To 
judge from the numbers we have seen, it will be edited in the spirit of the 
more moderate Reformers in Germany. 


* Our fair correspondent alludes to the works promised for the period of the 
Leipsic Fair, of which she spoke at the beginning of this letter. She has not even 
hinted what wonders we are to expect. 
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After a long interval, the 10th and last part of Burnouf’s edition of the 
text of the “ Vendidad,” has been published. It is a lithographed facsi- 
mile of the MS. in the Royal Library of this, the principal work of Zoroaster 
which has reached our times, and forms a folio volume of about 550 pages. 
It is understood that the “ Imprimerie Royale” has ordered Zend type to be 
cut, so that in future there will be no necessity for resorting to this expen- 
sive mode of lithography. An edition of 100 copies only of the above work 
was printed, and all have been disposed of. 

One of theSast numbers of the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Paris” 
contains the first two letters of Botta, relative to his discoveries near Nineveh, 
with drawings and copies of inscriptions on 21 large plates. Other letters, 
with similar illustrations, are expected. Upon the whole, this journal has 
greatly improved within the last few years, and has given valuable papers and 
documents which entitle it to a place in the library of every oriental scholar. 

Stanislas Julien lately received a work from China, under very singular 
circumstances. Having completed his translation of ‘‘ Lao-tso,” he wished 
to translate also the works of the Chinese philosopher, Tshoangtso, for which 
purpose, however, it was necessary to possess the large Commentary, printed 
in the Imperial printing office at Peking. He applied to Mr. Thom, who, at 
that time, was with the English expedition on the east coast of China. 
The latter in vain tried to procure a copy of the work; but during the stay 
of the army near Nanking, he made the acquaintance of a learned Chinese, 
named Yen, the director of the provincial saltworks, to whom he mentioned 
his desire. The mandarin informed him that the only copy he had ever seen 
was in the Imperial Library, and consequently not for sale. Thom requested 
him to try and procure it at any price, which the Chinese promised, and 
brought him, after the lapse of a month, 230 small volumes, which he in- 
formed him was the Commentary he was in search of. Thom, however, was 
rather surprised at the price asked, viz. 320 ounces of silver; for not being 
able to purchase the copy, the mandarin had engaged 100 persons to tran- 
scribe the work; and added, that if the price appeared too high, he begged 
Mr. Thom to send it to the European, as a present from one savant to the 
other, and to request a copy of his works in return. Thom sent the work 
and reported the circumstances, and Julien immediately paid the money, and 
sent a copy of his works to the director of saltworks, whose behaviour 
gives us a more exalted idea of Chinese civilization than we have hitherto 
entertained. 

A work entitled ‘‘Fragmens du Mahabarata,”’ has just appeared; it 
contain translations, by Th. Pavie, of parts of the great Indian Epos, after the 
Calcutta edition. The contents are not a connected story, but single episodes 
from different parts of the work. Some time since there was a report that 
a society of Indianists, at Berlin, had formed itself to divide amongst its mem- 
bers the whole of the ‘‘ Mahabarata” for translation. The execution of this 
plan was indeed worthy of the school of Bopp. The work contains 100,000 
double verses, too serious an undertaking for a single translator. 

The Austrian orientalist, Major Troyer, has just completed his English 
translation of the “ Dabistan,” in 3 vols. This isa history of religion, 
written two centuries ago, at Delhi, and gives many new data of sects of 
which little has been hitherto known. The translation of ‘“Abulfeda’s Geo- 
graphy,” by Reinaud, is also near its publication. The first volume, ac- 
companied with maps and commentaries, is printed. The text printed by 
the Asiatic Society has been the original from which this translation has 
been prepared. 

A new edition was commenced a short time ago of the “ Plutarche-Fran- 
gais,” published by Langlois and Leclerc. Biographies of Bailly, Barnave, 
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Lafayette, YVerginaud, Carnot, Hoche, Paul Louis Courier, and other cele- 
brated Frenchmen lately deceased, have been added. The artistical part, 
too, has undergone considerable improvements; the greater number of 
portraits are, or will be, re-engraved ; and Horace Vernet, Ingres Delacroix, 
Scheffler, Meissonier, and other celebrated artists have been engaged to assist 
in the undertaking. For the next livraison, Paulin-Paris is announced to 
have written the biography of Chlodwig, and M. Guizot that uf St. Gregory 
of Tours. 

Historical literature has been lately enriched by additions of consequence. 
Sismondi’s “ Histoire des Francais” will be continued by a M. Amedée 
Réné to the first Revolution. Specimens which have been published in the 
“* Constitutionnel,”’ evince a great prejudice in favour of Voltaire, whose resi- 
dence in Paris forms the subject of one of these fragments. Of another 
history of France, that by Michelet, a 6th volume has appeared ; it treats 
of the period of Louis XI. and Charles le Téméraire. If we believe the 
“ Journal des Debats,”’ Michelet has not only excelled the author of ‘Quentin 
Durward ” in historic truth and erudition, but equalled him in picturesque 
description of the manners of the times,—an advantage which his history has 
over Barante’s “‘ Histoires des Ducs de Bourgogne. A work of a more 
severe manner, and with less admixture of imaginative talents, is Martin’s 
** History of France,” of which the 10th and 11th volumes are published, 
embracing the period from 1559 to 1598, or the reigns of Francois II., Charles 
IX., and after the interregnum and civil war, the first years of Henri 1V., as 
far as the Edict of Nantes. The literature of the time is in this work pro- 
perly estimated in reference to political events, and Bodin, Montaigne, 
Stephan Pasquier, &c., are noticed at length. 

An ecclesiastical history forms part of the ‘ Bibliothéque Catholique,” 
entitled ** Les Fastes de la France ;’’ but historic truth is too often sacrificed 
to the desire of edifying. 

M. Lehuéron’s “ Histoire des Institutions Larolingiennes,” forms, as it 
were, the continuation of his former work, “‘ Les Institutions Merovingi- 
ennes.” 

Modern history has also its historiographers, but almost without exception 
of a republican character, Sarrans and Cahet have written an account of 
the Revolution of July with evident hatred of the reigning dynasty, and 
Blanc is the tribune of the people, whose insurrections in Lyons and Paris 
he has followed with great zeal. 

Of Didot’s “ Bibliotheca Greeca,” two new volumes have just appeared : 
“Euripides,” with a revised text and translation, by Fix ; and the 2nd vo- 
lume of * Diodorus Siculus,” with the fragments of Angelo Maius, revised 
text by Dindorf, and a Latin translation by C. Miiller. 

A new volume has appeared of the large work on the “ Benedictines of 
St. Maur,” (Histoire Littéraire de la France), continued by the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-lettres. The first 12 volumes, published between 
1733 and 1763, embrace theliterary history of France to the middle of the 12th 
century. ‘Then for 25 years nothing more was published, till in 1807 M. de 
Champagny made the continuation his care, and induced the Institute to 
elect a Committee of Editors to superintend the work. The volumes 13, 14, 
15, which appeared in 1814, 1817, and 1820, completed the 12th century. 
The 16th and 4 following volumes are devoted to the state of science in the 
13th century; and the last volume contains, besides accounts of a large 
number of troubadours, extensive notices of the works of the four principal 
French poets of that day,—Jean Bodel d’Arras, Adam de la Halle, Adenés, 
and Rutebeuf,—who each in their peculiar walk may be considered represen- 
tatives of the different classes of poetry cultivated in their time. The Edi- 
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torial Committee has lately been entirely changed, and at present consists of 
Felix Lajart, J. V. Le Clerc, P. Paris, and Fauriel. 

The Archeological Commission has just published a new volume of its 
instructions. It consists of the first of a series of volumes to be published 
under the title of “ Iconographie Chrétienne,” in which representations of 
sacred subjects, in pictures, sculpture, &c., are to be given, chronologically 
arranged, with explanation of the symbols, indications of the style, and 
other useful matter. The present forms a handsome 4to volume, illustrated 
with many hundred wood-cuts, and bears the strange title of “ Histoire 
de Dieu.” To form some idea of the extent to which this work may be 
carried, it is only necessary to give from the preface the catalogue of 
subjects to be treated. ‘The Iconography of God, (now published)—the Angels 
—the Devil—the Seven Days of the Creation, so often represented in Churches 
—the Creation and Fall of Man—and the Archeological History of Death, 
and the Dances of Death ;—then are to follow the Agricultural Labours and 
Handicraft Arts—Virtues and Vices—the History of the Patriarchs, Judges, 
Prophets, and Kings of Judah—the History of the Life of Christ, and of 
the Virgin—of the Apostles, Martyrs, and the Saints. The work will 
conclude with representations from the Apocalypse. 

Havre.—The municipal corporation have determined to open a subscrip- 
tion for erecting a monument to Casimir Delavigne, in one of the squares of 
this his native town. 


GERMANY. 


Beruin.— Four Professors of the University, Hotho, Valke, and F. and A. 
Benary, all followers of Hegel, but moderate rather than extreme in their 
adherence to his school, announced their intention a short time since to com- 
mence with the new year a literary periodical; but it appears that the neces- 
sary permission was not forthcoming, as no number has yet been published. 
Another periodical, also announced some months ago, has actually made its 
appearance, and promises to be kept up with spirit. It is devoted to histo- 
rical science, and will be conducted by the brothers Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm, A. Boeckh, Leopold Ranke, Pertz, and others, names that offer a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the papers. 

In the Berlin Scientific Institution (“ Wissenschaftlicher Verein ”’) lately 
instituted by Raumer and others, Dr. Dehn has commenced the sessions 
with lectures on music ; and Dr. Alfred Reumont, attached to the foreign mi- 
nister’s office, will read a course of lectures on Italian literature. 

In our University the interest taken in the philosophical opposition of 
Schelling and Paulus has been superseded by their law suit. ‘lhe former 
has lost his case both here and at Darmstadt. Jacob Grimm has returned, 
and is lecturing. Huber, the professor of modern languages, called to this 
place from Marburg, has commenced lectures, but seemingly without meeting 
with much encouragement. 

Cornelius does not appear to prosper in our town ; he has not yet painted 
a single fresco, and only one painting in oil, representing Christ in purgatory, 
that has displeased every one that has seen it. He is spending the winter in 
Italy. The cartoons of his fresco paintings in Munich he has presented to 
the king, who in return is building him a dwelling-house. 

The Countess Hahn-Hahn is at present travelling in Egypt. She had left 
Vienna in August last, passed September at Constantinople, and travelled by 
way of Rhodes and Cyprus to Beyrout, and devoted a month to Palestine, the 
coast of Syria and Damascus. She arrived at Jerusalem, November 1, and 
a fter staying a short time changed her horse for a camel, and arrived at Cairo, 
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December 1. It is understood that she will spend two months in Mgypt, 
and return to Germany in May, to publish the results of her wanderings. 

By order of the king there are to be two editions of the works of Frederick 
the Great, now preparing for publication by commission. One, a splendid 
edition in every sense of the word, will be reserved for the disposal of his 
Majesty, while a small] edition in 8vo. will be sold to the public. 

A letter lately received from Berlin announces the preparation by Arthur 
Miiller of a collected edition of the works of Baron Gaudy. Among his re- 
mai.is will be found a new volume of poems, two volumes of novels, a col- 
lection of humorous essays, and the results of his second Italian journey. 
Miller is said to be well adapted to edit the works of his friends, being pos- 
sessed of that industry and sound discrimination so necessary to an arranger 
of posthumous writings. 

An editiou also of Clémens Brentano’s works is said to be preparing by his 
sister, Bettina von Arnim, the first volumes of which are to contain his corres- 
pe As faithfulness is not exactly Frau von Arnim’s forte, it were to 
be wished that the editorship were placed in other hands—Grimm’s, for ex- 
ample, who, as his friend of many years standing, appears peculiarly fitted for 
that work. 

Lerpsic.—Much attention has lately been paid, both in this country and 
also particularly in Wirtemberg, to the formation of societies for publishing 
popular and instructive works at a cheap price, and the establishment of lend- 
ing libraries in every parish for the gratuitous use of the people. 

In lyrical poetry the latest publications of note are Gedlitz’ ‘‘ Waldfraulein,” 
and Anastasius Griin’s “ Nibelungen im Track.” The political poets seem to 
be resting on their laurels, and they appear as a separate and distinct pheno- 
menon in modern literary history. Marggraf has published a well selected 
anthology of this political poetry. Hoffmann von Fallersleben, after travel- 
ling about in the south of Germany, has lately brought forth a selection of po- 
litical poetry of past centuries, and a volume of social songs of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Goeschen’s house has commenced the publication of a new edition of 
Iffland’s principal dramatic works, an undertaking that will no doubt be very 
successful, as Iffland is still one of the greatest favourites on the stage as well 
as in the library. The edition is got up in very creditable style, and at a 
very cheap price. 

Among the new books just issued, and of which time does not allow us to 
form an opinion, two are creating great interest here—Venedey’s book on 
Ireland, and Dahlmann’s History of the English Revolution. 

FranKFort.—The head librarian, Dr. Bohmer, has just returned from a 
long scientific journe through Austria, where he has collected materials in 
Austrian libraries and record collections for the second volume of his “‘ Fontes 
rerum Germanicarum,” a work which forms a second series of the great na- 
tional undertaking of which Pertz published the first, entitled ‘“‘ Monumenta 
rerum Germanicarum.” Dr. E. Riippel is spending the winter in Sicily, 
where he witnessed the last grand eruption of Mount °tna, of which we may 
expect a scientific account from his pen. 

StutrGart.—A history of philosophy, by Dr. Sigwart, just published by 
Cotta, deserves notice. As yet only one volume has appeared;—-the author 
has divided his history into three periods; the first contains ancient philosophy 
to the Reformation, the second brings it down to Kant, and the third to the 
present day. The volume published embraces the first and part of the second 
yeriod. 

GorrinceN.—This university is by degrees sinking down to a mere 
country university. The official lists published contain 648 students, not 
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being more than about one third the number that the Georgia Augusta once 
harboured. 

Among the works lately published, the most remarkable are by Professor 
Ahrens, “‘ De Dialecto Dorica,” forming the second volume of his work on 
the dialects of the Greek language ; Petri’s Essays on the Puseyism in the 
English Church, and a work by Dr. Wappius on the Republics of South 
America, in a geographical and statistical point of view. ‘The first and last 
of these publications have been very highly spoken of. 


ITALY. 

Romg.—A distinguished Polish artist, Brzozowski, has completed his 
grand historical tableau, ‘‘ Visit of Otho III. to the Tomb of St. Adalbertus, 
at Gnesen.” It relates to an event which happened in 1025. ‘The Emperor 
and the King of Poland, Boleslas the Valiant, are represented kneeling at 
the tomb of the Saint. They are surrounded by the Benedictine monks; 
and in the back-ground a group of Polish and German knights, with their 
equerries and pages, are given. ‘I'he connoisseurs speak highly of the compo- 
sition and the execution of this painting. It is destined for one of the churches 
in the Duchy of Posen. 

MiLan.—Italian literary journals speak very highly of a translation of 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart, by the Chevalier Andrea Maffei. In the feuilleton of 
the “ Milan Gazette,’”’ M. Menini himself, a scholar of eminence, has devoted 
three numbers to a critique on this third improved edition of the work, which 
he informs us is a perfect example of clear conception of the original, and 
a just and practical rendering in Italian. 

Napues.-—Signor Nicola Corcia, a talented savant, is engaged in publish- 
ing a comprehensive historical work, entitled ‘“‘ Storia delle due Sicilie.’’ 
The plan is to divide the work into three parts; the first to contain the most 
ancient history to the fall of the Western Empire (476); the second to 1495 ; 
and the last to 1789. His merit will be the greater in proportion as he 
brings to light the more ancient history of this country, from the obscu- 
rity in which it has hitherto been enveloped. ‘The Neapolitan historians, 
Cepecelatzo, Costanzo, Collenucci, Summonte, Giannone, Troyli, Grimaldi, 
De Meo, Canafa, Giannettasio, &c., have all only treated of single divisions of 
Neapolitan history, and we are forcibly reminded of Cicero’s words, ‘‘ Abest 
enim historia literis nostris.”” Signor Corcia’s work, of which we have seen 
the first ten fasciculi, containing 332 pages, commences with a Corografia, and 
Topografia Antica delle Due Sicile. Countries, towns, and people of the 
remotest antiquity, he brings before the eye of his reader, as the scenes or 
agents in various great deeds and circumstances. The political history 
follows that of social, civil, and scientific cultivation. ‘The most recent 
history (as is a matter of course, with the present political institutions of the 
country )—will also in this work be omitted. Signor Corcia is a philologist 
deeply read in the classic authors of antiquity, his researches bear the mark 
of diligent inquiry, and of sober and moderate criticism. Foreign philologi- 
cal, archeological, and historico-geographical literature is by no means 
unknown to him; Niebuhr, Ritter, Manners, Bunsen, Gerhard, Chaupy, 
Michelet, Roual-Rochette, Dupins, Dutheil, Petit-Radel, Keppel-Craven, 
&c., are names often quoted: and the Neapolitan, and indeed the whole 
Italian literature, is singularly rich in materials. The parts that have already 
appeared treat of Agro Palmense, Pretruzio, and Andriano, of the Regione 
Vestina, Sabina, Peligna, of the territory of the Marruccini, of the Frentani, 
Marsi, and the Aequi; and the tenth part commences with the Samnites, whose 
history and country will probably be enlightened by recent discoveries and 
researches. 
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POLAND. 


Since the year 1831, in which about 8,000 Poles left their country and 
dispersed all over Western Europe, Polish Literature must needs be divided, 
in point of locality, into two sections,—the one at home, the other abroad, 
In the outset the latter was much more productive and brilliant than the 
former. Eminent men in science and literature had, almost to a man, 
taken an active part in the Revolution, and had been obliged to depart into 
exile after its unsuccessful termination. Being thus brought into a direct 
contact with western civilization, their thoughts unshackled, their hopes 
buoyed up by the applause of foreigners who gave them hospitality, listened 
most willingly to their poetical sorrows, and craved for information,—the 
exiles found in their literary pursuits not only a solace, but also the means of 
befriending the foreign nations, and doing their duty towards their own. Soon, 
however, a new generation arose in Poland,—and produced an extraordinary 
number of men of talent and industry. A praiseworthy emulation sprang 
up on all sides, and a season of admirable activity, both at home and abroad, 
was the result. While the Polish printing establishments at Leipsic, Paris, 
and Brussels were sending forth, almost daily, works of great merit and 
utility, Warsaw, Cracow, Wilna, Leopol, and Posen, strove hard not to be 
left behind in this race of literary competition. This, of course, could not 
last long ; and, therefore, during the iast year there has been a perceptible 
falling off in both regions. ‘The exiles, either from depression so naturally 
increasing with the descending scale of misfortune, or from the loss of many 
illustrious writers, whom death has lately snatched from their circle, have 
within the last twelvemonth given signs of greater debility and exhaustion 
than their brethren at home. Still the following enumeration of Polish 
works which have appeared in 1843 will, toa foreign reader, exhibit no lack 
of talent and industry. We mention only such as are of recognised merit 
and permanent utility. 

Philosophy.—From among a host of philosophicai writers—for philosophy 
has become of late a favourite study of the Poles—two have attained an un- 
disputed excellence. Trentoski has published, at Posen, his long-expected 
work on Education, ‘‘ Chowanna,” in 4 volumes; and also a volume on the 
Relative Position of Philosophy and the Science of Government. Hoene- 
Wronski, whom Balzac has made the hero of his novel, “‘ La Recherche de 
l’Absolu,” does not write himself, but his disciples are indefatigable in spread- 
ing his principles. ‘Two works of that school have lately made their ap- 
pearance in Paris: the first under the somewhat whimsical title, “ Poland in 
Apotheosis and Apostacy, or on the Valuation and the Elimination of Na- 
tions ;” the other ‘‘ Hoene-Wronski,” and his participation in the develop- 
ment of knowledge. 

Political Economy.-—August Cieszkoski, whose French work, ‘“‘ DuCredit,” 
has procured him an European celebrity, continues publishing pamphlets on 
foreign statistics, finances, &c. His ‘‘Essay on Sir R. Peel’s Financial 
System and the English Poor Laws” deserves particular mention. 

History.—The 10th and last volume of the “ Annals of Lithuania,” by 
Narbut, has issued from the press of Wilna. Here also the following his- 
torical works have made their appearance:—The first volume of Michel 
Graboski’s “Sources of the Annals of Poland,” ‘ Ukraine, Ancient and 
Modern,” by the same author; “ Memoirs to the History of Poland,” by 
Lachowicz; an ‘** Essay on Polish Archeology,” by Count T. (‘Tyszkiewicz). 
At Posen :—* The State of the Catholic Clergy and of that of other Creeds in 
Poland, in the Middle of the 18th Century,’ by Hugo Kollontaj; “The 
Antiquities of Poland,” in alphabetical order; ‘*'The Ancient Monuments of 
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the Polish Nation, Medals, &c.”” by Wolanski. At Warsaw :—“ Ancient 
Poland, its History, Geography, and Statistics,” by Michel Balinski,—a serial 
publication. At Brussels:—‘‘A new, revised, and augmented Edition of 
the History of Poland from 1795,” by Lelevel. At Leipsic :—‘‘The Stream 
of Polish Annals,” by K. H. (Hoffman.) 

Literature and Criticism.—At Cracow :— The History of Polish Lite- 
rature,” by Michel Wiszniewski, volume the 5th ; the whole work will con- 
sist of 10 vols. At Wilna :-—“ Literature and Criticism,” by M. Graboski, 
volume the 4th; “ Literary Correspondence,” in 3 vols. by the same author ; 
“The Complete Works of C. Brodzinski,” 9 vols. At Warsaw :—“ New Literary 
Studies,” by Kraszeski, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Ancient Polish Writers,” from unpub- 
lished manuscripts, or very rare prints, by Wojcicki, volume the Ist; the 
whole in 6 vols. At Leopol :—** Writings and Memoirs of Victor Dmo- 
choski,” an ex-sergeant in the army of Five Powers, edited by A. E. Koz- 
mian. 

Poetry and Romance.—At Wilna:—‘ Anafieles, Poems from Popular 
Traditions of Lithuania,” by Kraszeski; ‘‘ Legends,” by Holowinski; “ Lithua- 
nian Sketches,” by J. Chodzko; ‘ Memoirs of an Elf,”’ in 2 vols., by John 
of Dycalp (a pseudonym); ‘‘ Ulana,” a tale, by Kraszeski; ‘‘Tajkury,” a 
novel, by Graboski; ‘“‘ A Dream in Podhorce,” and “'I'wo Evenings,” by 
the Rev. S. Cholonieski. At Petersburg :—‘ Frenofagius and Frenolesty,” 
a humorous tale, by Eleonore Schlynner. At Warsaw :—‘‘The Play of 
Passions,” by Niepowie. At Posen :—‘‘ Switezianka,” a dramatic fantasia, 
by Siemienski. At Paris:—‘ Before the Dawn,” a poem, by Gaszynski. 
At Brussels :—‘‘ Omens,” a poem, by Dubiecki. 

Miscellaneous.—At Wilna :—“ The Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,” by the 
Rev. Holowinski; “ Universal Ornithology,” by Tyzenhaus. At Paris :— 
“Lectures delivered by Professor Mickiewicz, in the Collége de France ;” 
“On the Russian Schism,” by the Rev. P. Semenenko; ‘The Course of 
Military Art,” by J. Wysocki. At Posen :—‘ The History of the Medical 
Art in Poland,” by Gonsioroski, 3 vols. 

Prince Adam Czartoryski, who is the chief of the Polish nation, and in 
whom the future prospects of that unfortunate country seem to be centred, 
was a personal friend of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. In 
his splendid library the latter possessed a bust, in bronze, of the Prince, after 
the model of Bertolini’s, sculptor at Florence; on the basis of which his 
Royal Highness caused the following lines to be engraved, written at his re- 
quest by Rev. G. A. Browne, Vice-Chancellor, &c. &c. Cambridge. 

‘* Prince—Statesman—Patriot—each honoured name 
To thee belongs, with never-dying Fame. 
Tho’ Tyrants, jealous of thy bright career, 
To Exile doom’d the victim of their Fear ; 
Tho’ ruffian hands polluted Learning’s seat, 
And stain’d with blood Pulavy’s green Retreat ; 
A day shall come—oh, quickly may it rise! 
And speed its rapid path ’mid yonder skies ! 
When yet, once more, some brave and virtuous hand 
Shall plant anew the banner of his Land. 
Then, Czartoryski, shall thy Country see 
Another Casimir revive in Thee ; 
Exulting Crowds shall hail thy bless’d return, 
And future ages consecrate thine urn.’’ 


The Duchess of Inverness has lately presented this bust of the Prince to 
Count Ladislas Zamoyski, his nephew. 
Czynski is about to publish his Biography of Copernicus, with many hi- 
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therto unknown interesting particulars of his life, which were recently disco- 
vered by him in the Mazarin Library at Paris. The book is to be embel- 
lished with the astronomer’s portrait, his Observatory at Frauenburg, and the 
‘emg mn instrument which he employed for his observations—all executed 
»y Oleszcezynski, a Polish engraver. 

A medal of Copernicus was circulating at Paris—the work of Adam 
Salomons—representing that astronomer’s bust. 

The manuscript of Copernicus’s work, “ De Revolutionibus Orbium Coe- 
lestium,” has recently been discovered by Count Skorzewski, on his tour 
through Bohemia, at Count Nostitz’s library, and purchased by him for his 
rich archives of Historical Records at Czerniejew. 


IMPROMPTU, 

By rue Rev. Dra. Worruinoron, To Cot. Lacnw SzyrMa, 
On the occasion of his reading a Paper on Copernicus to the Literary Association of 
the Friends of Poland. 

Ir earthly empire with thy people cease, 

In one thing, Szyrma, thou mayest yet find peace ; 
The glorious thought, that in their glowing souls 
Lives empire ever mid thy deep-wronged Poles ; 
And if to them the earth be now denied, 

Think on it, Szyrma, think with honest pride, 
That while the planets circle round the sun, 
The race of Polish glory is unrun. 

Enthroned with Newton in the starry spheres, 
Copernicus unfolds to listening ears 

The wondrous laws which Nature bared to him: 
And but for him to Newton e’en were dim. 
Thus Polish glory blends with God’s own might, 
And lives in regions of eternal light. 


PRUSSIA. 


By the authorization of the King of Prussia, a splendid church is to be built 
at Fischhausen, a small borough near Pilau, to the memory of St. Adalbertus, 
who was the first apostle of Christianity in Prussia, and was killed at that 
place by the heathen Prussians, on the 23rd of April, 997. He had under- 
taken that mission at the persuasion of Boleslas the Valiant, King of Poland, 
who with a large sum of money redeemed the body of the martyr from the 
Prussians, and caused it to be buried at Gnesen (Gniezno), where his brother 
Radzyn, or Gaudentius, was created the first archbishop. The estimate of 
the cost required for the erection of the church at Fischhausen, is fixed at 
20,000 thalers; which sum is to be raised by means of a collection at Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic churches in Prussia, and the Grand Duchy of 
Posen. The interior of the edifice, when finished, is to be arranged in such a 
manner as to leave one side for the Catholic and the other for the Protestant 
worship. 

At cian St. Adalbertus had one of the most ancient churches conse- 
crated to him. ‘To kim also the Poles are indebted for the oldest monument 
of their language, in a Hymn to the Virgin Mary, (“ Boga Redzica,’’) which 
their army used to sing when going to battle. 


RUSSIA. 


Sr. PererspurGc.—M. de Chanikow, who in the years 1840 and 41 spent 
some time, by order of the Russian government, in Bukkara, has lately 
published a description of that country, which it is affirmed is the completest 
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work that has yet appeared on that subject. Added to the work, are a dic- 
tionary of the Bukkara language, a map of the country, and a great many 
illustrations. 


SLAVONIA. 


Lately, Slavonia has entered in the history of Europe as a new element, 
and one of paramount interest, both in politics and literature. In 
Germany and France, within the last few years, we find chairs of the 
Slavonic established at the Universities, and eminent scholars called to 
lecture upon the history, the language and the literature of Slavonia. The 
press of both countries, as may be observed in booksellers’ catalogues, is 
teeming with publications on those subjects—voluminous works are printed 
and separate periodicals devoted to them. There is nothing that concerns 
Slavonia, and the condition of her people in ancient and modern time, on 
which a most searching and solicitous attention is not bestowed. And this 
was a country, or rather a vast extent of lands without defined limits, which 
for many previous centuries had continued a terra incognita ; and her race, 
with the exception of one or two nations belonging to it, hardly worth 
noticing, if not altogether despised. Why? This we could easily account for. 
The matter is one fraught with deep woe, but we have no room for it on 
the present occasion. Suffice it only to say, respecting that much engrossing 
subject, we agree with Schéning, whom we find first in Germany, at the end 
of the last century, expressing himself thus emphatically on it :—“‘ Slavonia,” 
says he, “isa country of vast extent. Since the fifth century of the Christian 
era until this day, the history of her people has been interwoven with the 
annals of both Asia and Europe; and in the actual state of political relations 
she constitutes by far the most interesting part of the history of Northern 
Europe. Next to the Arabs, who reigned over an extent of lands from 
Molucca to Lisbon, there exists no other nation upon record, whose language, 
domination and settlements extended over a larger surface on the globe. 
From Ragusa on the Adriatic to the Frozen Ocean, from Kamtschatka and 
Japan to the Oder, and even beyond that river, we everywhere meet the 
Slavonians, either in the character of rulers or of subjects.” * 

At the present period, when ethnology has made a great progress, and 
most distant nations, and insignificant tribes of savages, are no longer 
unknown, it is almost unaccountable why so large a race as the Slavonian 
should have been so long neglected in Europe. An attempt at removing 
that ignorance in England has indeed been made by Dr. Pritchard, in his 
valuable “‘ Researches on the Human Races,” where an interesting chapter is 
devoted to the Slavonians; but his remarks are of too general a nature— 
and from the tenor of the book they could not be otherwise—not to have 
left much to desire in detail, which after all constitutes the most instructive 
and the most interesting portion of the subject. Out of those details we 
shall choose one in particular for our Literary Notices, viz. the state of 
Polish literature, within one or two late years. 

In the study of Slavonia in general, or Panslavonia as it is termed by 
German writers—we wish in limine to guard our readers against an unfair, 
if not an insidious, attempt of the writers of the Russian party (for Russia 
is not without her agents, even in literature,) at identifying the Slavonic with 
the Russian, and the desires and the prospects of the Slavonians with those 
of Russia, who, beside the secret designs she had formed on them, is a com- 
plete stranger to them in literature. 


* Schéning’s ‘‘ Nordische Geschichte.’’ Ausg. by A. L. Schlotzer, 1771, p. 221. 
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What is called the literature of Russia,—one which is occasionally 
mentioned in English journals,—had descended from the literature of ancient 
Muscovy, conjointly with that empire’s political power. It is in the Mus- 
covite dialect; which so much differs from the language spoken by the 
people of White, Little, and Red Russias,—or speaking after a more mo- 
dernized geographical terminology, in the Ukraine, Podolia, Volhynia, 
Eastern Lithuania, and Austrian Galicia, (all provinces of ancient Poland,)— 
that it can hardly be understood by them. A literature written, as might be 
said, in so outlandish a dialect, though it may possess its root in common, 
as it does, is anything but well calculated for being the literature of the above 
provinces. Its books may, by some despotic measures, be forced upon their 
seminaries and schvols, (and Russia often does so,) but it can never become 
popular with the people at large. Besides, this literature of the Russian em- 
pire is of an entirely modern date, not exceeding the period of Peter the 
Great ; who having introduced reforms in all other departments of that 
country, is also said to have given the first impulse to its literature. Having 
no antiquity in its favour, and not having grown up along with the people, it 
cannot have any strong hold upon their minds. What is still worse, it is, 
like the rest of the far-famed improvements in Russia, fashioned upon foreign 
models, chiefly French and German; so much so, that its specimens, with 
the exception of the idiom, are unconnected with the ancient Slavonic, and 
convey but a poor idea of the inventive powers of their writers. The Russo- 
Greek Church, also, was less favourable than even the Roman Catholic to 
the developement of the mind among her followers. After her breaking off 
the spiritual link with the patriarchate of Constantinople, she became in the 
hands of her temporal heads, the Czars, a mere plaything of their fancy, 
and their worldly policy, rather than a means of moral improvement, and 
Christian philanthropy. In consequence, the Slavonians of Muscovy, ad- 
herents of that church, had for along time no literature whatever. Even 
other Russias (Little, White, Red,) which belonged to Poland, and had for 
centuries formed an integral portion of that kingdom, were in a great mea- 
sure retarded in improvement through the influence of the Greek Church. 
They possessed no learned or European polite literature ; still, owing to the 
natural precocity of their spirit, there was among them no lack of the tradi- 
tionary one, viz. popular songs, legends, fables, and the like oral lore and tradi- 
tions. As for their civilization, and the higher branches of knowledge, they 
derived them from the same source as Poland, until the dismemberment of 
that kingdom. Their higher cultivation, and their literature, was identical 
with the Polish; and Poland can reckon in her literature, ancient and mo- 
dern, a number of eminent writers, natives of the ‘‘ Russias ;” Whereas the 
Russian literature of the empire can hardly show one distinguished writer 
from those provinces ; at least, none as ancient and celebrated as Zimorowicz 
and Klonowicz, Polish-Russians of the 16th century,—and none like Kniaz- 
nin, the poet, and Naruszewicz, the historian, of the last century. At the 
present moment, Polish literature possesses two popular poets, Bogdan 
Zaleski, an Ukranian, and Olizarowski, a Volhynian,—both in exile. In 
spite of the Czars calling themselves the “ Autocrats of all the Russias,”’ not 
all the Russias are theirs, and still less their people. Authors cannot be con- 
quered nor created by ukases ; they must be formed, and the people must 
be first educated to produce them. ‘The sway of the Czars over a great por- 
tion of the Russias is a usurped and physical one, and not moral. Such is it 
over Poland ; and such and no other it would be, if they should succeed in 
extending it over the remainder of Slavonia. 

For their literary celebrity nations do not depend so much upon their num- 
bers, as upon a happy developement of their mental energies in particular 
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directions. Only a small number of the Slavonian race can boast of having 
had that enviable lot. ‘The Southern, from their intercourse with the By- 
zantine Greeks in the middle ages, may have borrowed much from these in 
the arts, architecture, and even legislation,—the “ Prawda Raska,” framed 
by the dukes of the Rurik dynasty, and Dushan’s “ Code of Laws” for the 
Servians, were no contemptible specimens of the latter; but it was not long 
before the Russians were in their progress checked by the two centuries’ rule 
of the Tatars over them, and the Servians by the invasion of the Turks. From 
the general wreck nothing was, at that disastrous period, left to the Slavonians 
in the South and in the East than the comfort of Christianity, which St. Cyril 
and St. Methodius had introduced amidst them, and their ecclesiastical lite- 
rature, to which they had also laid a foundation. As regards the secular cha- 
racter of their literature, it never outstepped the narrow boundary of tradition 
and popular songs, until at a very modern period. Fora long time they had no 
printing establishments ; and the first Slavonic books were printed in Poland.* 
With respect to what is properly termed literature, as consisting of works of 
genius in poetry, history, philosophy, and other branches of science, upon the 
cultivation of which civilized nations so much pride themselves ; and which, as 
it were, constitute a test for distinguishing them from barbarians, that litera- 
ture was possessed by the Bohemians and the Poles alone. It is the Bohemian 
and the Polish literature that constitutes the chief glory of the civilization of 
Slavonia; coming up to the European standard by its superior character— 
possessing literary documents, not solely in Slavonic, but in Latin, the then 
common instrument for the exchange of ideas—it became the means of 
bringing Slavonia within the pale of European learning and intellectual deve- 
lopement, and assimilating her with the rest of the civilized world. In this 
case, the relation of the Bohemians and the Poles to the rest of their Slavo- 
nian kindred—nation and tribes—was not unlike that of the Athenians, when 
in their palmy days, to the populations of ancient Greece, with their different 
dialects and their respective literatures. 

In order of time, the Bohemian, with her sister literature of Moravia, pre- 
ceded the Polish, and they are the most ancient ; but the Polish literature is 
the most comprehensive, and from the many-sided culture it received, is 
widely branching out over vast fields of literature and science. In fact, the 
Bohemians and the Poles having, for centuries, had the benefit of a govern- 
ment of their own, were alone enabled to promote a national civilization 
among them, which other Slavonians, groaning under the yoke of foreigners, 
could not do. Unluckily for the Bohemians the cultivation of their nation- 
ality had received an early check on the part of Austria; Bohemia retired 
from the scene of action, and her influence was lost for Slavonia, until our 
days, when she had resumed it. The Poles were lately menaced with a 
similar disaster on the part of Russia and the German powers, but having 
given a fuller developement to their nationality prior to that event, they 
firmly stood the hostile brunt. Through a free and uninterrupted cultivation 
of their nationality, during upwards of ten centuries, the Poles received, as it 
were, an impress upon their character which rendered it typical of the Slavo- 
nian race, and themselves the worthy representatives of that same race, in the 
family of European nations. Whatever the objects of that representation 
may be, whether opinions, manners, politics, literature, or learning, they, of 


* The Slavonic translation of ‘‘ David’s Psalms’’ appeared at Cracow, in 1481. 
The ‘‘ Oktoechos of John Damascene,”’ ibidem, in 1491. During the sixteenth 
century, books in the Slavonic alphabet began to be printed at Venice and Wilna ; 
in the Czardom of Muscovy not until 1564, when a Dane, Hans, established the 
first printing office at Moscow. 
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all others, are most qualified for it. The very geographical position of their 
country, situated in the centre of all the Slavonian provinces, appears to have 
destined the Polish nation for that leading among their race. Since the 
dismemberment of Poland, Slavonia is without any nation to represent her 
in Europe. Russia has usurped that office in diplomacy with foreign cabinets ; 
but it is only usurpation, without either sympathy on the part of the Slavoni- 
ans or the people abroad. From her retarded civilization at home, she is least 
qualified for representing Slavonia, either in literature, science, or morals. Still 
less is she fit for that high mission by the character of her government, it being 
the combination of a fierce Varaguo-Tatar rule, military and cruel; while 
the national character of the Slavonians, as it was most justly described 
by the Byzantine writers, is pacific and mild. Russia looks to aggrandize- 
ment and conquests; the Slavonians were never aggressive, apd their go- 
vernment has invariably been democratic, or mixed, as that exemplified in 
ancient Poland. The government of Russia, again, is the perfection of 
despotism, and therefore unnational and anti-Slavonic. It is useless for the 
Russians to boast that they are fellow-Slavonians; they possess no Slavonian 
government. In their character of subjects they have only exchanged their 
ancient Varaguian and Tatar masters, for their Czars and autocrats; the rule 
of the latter is but a continuance of the former, equally grinding, and for the 
age in which it is exercised, the more degrading to Russians. ‘The government 
of autocrats is an anomaly in Europe—as great an anomaly as has been that 
of a Tamerlan and a Batou Khan, in former centuries. It is not with the 
persons of the autocrats that the fault lies, but with the system of autocracy 
itself. Government based upon its principle, amidst such an increase and 
complication of the affairs of the state, is an absurdity, and such must also 
be its workings and results. Yet to such a cruel and abject rule Russia 
w ints to subject the remainder of the Slavonians, under Turkey, Austria, and 
Prussia. For that is her great aim: and the Russians, in their speech and 
in their writings, make no secret of it. Meanwhile, the ancient nationality 
of Slavonia, although subdued, is not dormant: by an inherent instinct of 
self-defence, at every step it opposes Russian autocracy’s ambitious designs 
and intrigue. The Poles had long stood a bulwark against her; and but 
lately she received a check in Servia. That spirit of opposition against her 
is in a great measure nurtured by ancient civilization, institutions, and remi- 
niscences: hence her barbarous fury against them—and her proscriptive 
measures of the laws, religion, manners, language, literature, and everything 
which is national. Thus she is now doing in Poland, and thus she would 
act everywhere. It cannot therefore be uninteresting to contemplate in 
what manner, under such adverse circumstances, the Slavonic spirit works 
its way, and is triumphant in its noble aspirations. It appears unconquer- 
able indeed! In order to spread more light on that subject, we shall com- 
mence our continuation of the present notice, in our next number, with a full 
summary the Literature of Bohemia, which may be said to be the eldest sister 


of Poland. 
SWEDEN. 

SrockHoLM.—The two sons of our Crown Prince having made sufficient 
progress to enable them, with advantage, to attend the lectures at the uni- 
versity, their august father has lately had an examination instituted, at which 
Geijer, the professor of history, Sellen, professor of Roman language and 
literature, and Malmsten, professor of mathematics, all of Upsala, assisted. 
It is understood that the young princes have come off with flying colours, 
and that they are likely to become ornaments to the University of Upsala, 
which they will visit under the guardianship of Count Henning Hamilton. 
The eldest, Charles, is 17 ; the younger, Gustavus, is 16 years old. 
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The well known Miss Bremer has lately exerted herself very much, both 
in public and private, in forwarding several benevolent institutions in Sweden, 
whose object is the reclaiming of persons who have lost their characters. 

Swedish journals speak highly of a little work of Andrew, Fryxell’s Tales 
from Swedish History, which has, in a short time, reached the fourth edition. 

—~—- 
OBITUARY. 

Dec. 27, died at Nancy, Mathieu de Dombasle, after a long and severe ill- 
ness. His merits as an agriculturist will insure the originator of agricultural 
institutions in France a lasting memory. His school in Roville has an Euro- 
pean reputation. 

Dec. 12, at Lyons, Jean Francois Casimir Delavigne, member of the Insti- 
tute, librarian of the Castle Fontainebleau, member of the Legion of Honor, 
and one of the most esteemed modern poets of France. His principal works 
are, “‘ Les Vépres Siciliennes,” 1819; ‘‘ Le Paria, Tragéd.” 1821 ; ‘‘ Messeni- 
ennes et Poésies diverses,” ‘‘ Messeniennes et Poésies nouvelles,” 1824 ; 
“ Théatre,” 2 vols. 1825, &c. He was born at Havre, March 16, 1794. His 
mortal remains were removed to Paris, and on the 19th of December last 
buried there with great splendour, amid a numerous attendance of his friends 
and admirers. In praise of his literary productions, as well as personal cha- 
racter, eloquent speeches were pronounced at his grave ; and one by Krystyn 
Ostrowski, a young Polish poet. ‘The motive for his paying that tribute to 
the memory of the French poet, he stated, was the popularity of his writings 
in Poland, and in particular, “‘ La Varsovienne,” a splendid warlike song, 
which, at the outbreak of the Polish insurrection in 1830, was composed by 
Delavigne, and which the Polish soldiers used to sing in their camps. We 
give here the poetic words with which the Pole addressed the manes of the 
departed. 

** Casimir, thy name was always cherished, and revered in Poland. We 
loved thee, while we were yet children ; for thou hast sung to us of glory, 
that sweet dream of youth and of nations. 

“« Casimir, we loved thee, when soldiers, for thy voice, raised in the name 
of liberty, warmed our bosoms ; and thy ‘ Varsovienne’ we used to sing when 
going to battle, and when returning from it triumphant. 

** Casimir, we loved thee, while exiles in foreign land, for thou hadst a tear 
for enthralled Poland, and a voice that augured well for her futurity. Both 
thy heart and thy genius were in unison with our efforts, as they are with 
our fond prospects. Sons of Poland! we come to bid thee our last farewell, 
as if to one of our own brethren. 

“It is customary with us, in cases of death tearing from us any warrior of 
ours in a foreign land, that we cover his eyes with our native earth which is 
steeped in the martyr blood of those who had fallen in battles, that he may, 
even in the arms of his eternal sleep, dream of his country. 

“Thus be it with thee, great champion of freedom! as if thou wert one of 
our own brethren. Accept the tribute which is due to thee from Poland, mourn- 
ing over thy grave ; and may that handful of her native soil” (here the speaker 
threw it in the grave) “ render thy rest the sweeter!” 

Oct. 26, at Berlin, Dr. John Otto Ellendorf, private tutor at that University, 
born in 1805. He was well known as an author. His principal works are, 
“St. Bernard v. Clairvaux u. d. Hierarchie seiner Geit,’’ 1837 ; “ Die Karo- 
linger u. d. Hierarchie ihrer Zeit,” 2 vols. 1838 ; ‘“‘ Thomas a Becket, Erz- 
bischof von Canterbury,” 1839; “‘ Die Moral und Politik der Jesuiten,” 1840; 
“* Der Primat der Rémischen Pabste,” 2 vols. 1841; ‘‘ Historisch-Kirchen- 
rechtliche Blatter,’ 3 vols. 1839-42 ; and many other pamphlets against the 
Jesuits and the Roman hierarchy. 
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